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VI. THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 


Tue dawn of civilisation in Russia, or, rather, 
the introduction of Russia into the European 
system of commercial official intercourse, formed 
an important epoch in the progress of the world. 
The recent alliance between the Czar and the Em- 
peror of Austria, the invasion of Hungary by the 
army of the former, demand a mort particular 
inquiry regarding the condition and power of 
Russia than would otherwise appertain to this 
empire in reviewing the Governments of conti- 
nental Europe. The growth of that power has 
not only astonished the people, but it has engaged 
the earnest and constant attention of the statesmen 
and diplomatists of other nations. The acquisition 
of territory by negotiation, by conquest, or by 
treaty, since the accession as Czar of a semi- 
barbarian, Peter the Great, has been far more ex- 
tensive than that of any previous European 
empire. But vast territories do not constitute 
strength or power. A population of 30,000,000, 
with remunerative employment, in a productive, 
compact territory, is far more powerful than a 
population of 60,000,000 settled over regions ten 
times as extensive as that occupied by half that 
number of inhabitants. The 60,000,000 of people 
are not only rendered less powerful by their scat- 
tered position, but they are also in a further degree 


weakened if they consist of different races, who | 


have neither traditional sympathies for, nor exist- 
ing interests with, each other. Nor ought we, in 
appreciating the force of a nation, to overlook the 
difference between serfs and freemen. 

The states of the Germanic Union of Customs 
and the Russian Empire stand with respect to each 
other very nearly in the above position. France is 
4 country which possesses nearly all the ad- 
Vantages of a great population, with abundant 
means of productive employment, within a terri- 
tory compactly formed, and with a people who 
feel and know that they are, for all purposes of 
good or of evil to themselves or to their neighbours, 
one nation. Hence has arisen the great power of 
France, and the rapid renovation of prosperity 
and energy, after disasters, in that really great 
country, 

(ireat Britain owes her prosperity and power to 
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the formation, resources and geographical position 
of her home dominions; to her free institutions 
and to the enterprise of her people. In respect to 
traditionary sympathies, and the nationality of the 
inhabitants, we must admit that France has the 
advantage over the United Kingdom. 

Holland affords an example, above all other 
states, of the power and importance attained by 
a united and intelligent population inhabiting a 
very small territory. The peninsula of Spain and 
Portugal is, by geographical position, and by natu- 
ral conformation, soil and climate, at least as far 
adapted for being powerful as France; yet all the 
superior advantages of the peninsula are cast into 
comparative insignificance where the people have 
no traditional bonds of union, where they are 
‘thinly scattered over the surface, and where they 
have for centuries been unjustly governed—have 
had their education neglected, and their morals de- 

based by superstition and intolerance—by contra- 
band trade, by fiscal dishonesty, and by national 
insolventy. 

Though not included within the governmental 
policy of European states—though as a state un- 
noticed in the system called, after the ratification 
of the treaty of Westphalia, in 1648, the balance 
of the powers of European states—yet Muscovy 
appears to have been, long before the age of Peter 
the Great, a country of considerable power, abun- 
dant resources, and, within her dominions, of im- 
portant trade. ‘The latter consisted chiefly of the 
commerce of interchange at the fairs, especially at 
Novogorod, and in a periodical transit trade to and 
from oriental countries. 

Puffendorff, in his “ Introduction to the History 
of Europe,” written a short time before the Revolu- 
tion of 1688 in England, devotes in the octavo 
edition only five pages to Muscovy, while a full 
proportion of his book is devoted to an account of 
Poland. He informs us that the first origin of 
Muscovy and the achievements of her princes 
were uncertain and obscure, but that the country 
was formerly divided into a great many petty 
lordships, which were afterwards united in one 
body; and that the Muscovites in 989 embraced 








Christianity on the marriage of their Prince 
2. 
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Woldomir to Anne, sister of the Greek Emperor | of the Czar John Basilowitz. Between 1653 and 
Basilius Porphyrogenitus. In 1237 the Muscovites | 1658, Alexis, the son of Michael, conquered 
were subdued by the Tartars, who slew the Czar! Smolensko and Keov, devastated Lithuania, took 
George. In 1450, under John, son of blind; Dorpt, aud other places in Livonia. Sweden, 
Basilius, they became independent of the Tartars. | however, compelled him to relinquish his conquests 
This prince also subdued the Dukes of Great} in Livonia. In 1686 the Cossacks of the Ukraine 
Novogorod and Tiver, and in the city of Novo-| acknowledged the sovereignty of Russia. 

gorod took a booty in gold and silver which,| The reign of Alexis was distinguished for per- 
according to history, loaded 300 carts. His suc- | petual disturbances and bloody conflicts. By his 
cessor conquered Smolensko from the Poles, but he | first wife, the daughter of a Boyard, he had two 
was soon after defeated by the Astracan Tartars, who | sons: Feodor, who succeeded him in 1677, and 
ransacked Moscow. Basilowitz the Tyrant con-| Ivan, or Jolin; and six daughters. One of these, 
quered Astracan and Kazcan, and united those | Sophia, became famous by her great abilities, her 
kingdoms in 1533 to Muscovy. His barbarities in| intrigues, and the atrocity of her crimes. By his 
Livonia caused the inhabitants of Revel and Let-| second marriage with another of his subjects he 
land to place themselves and their city and country | had a son, afterwards Peter the Great, born in 
under Sweden. The remaining part of Livonia) 1672. Teodor, though weak in constitution, ap- 
joined Poland. The Poles defeated the tyrantand | pears to have been a meritorious prince. The 
captured Plotskow and several other places. In | Czars at all times exercised the prerogative of mar- 
the beginning of the 17th century a pretender | rying whom they pleased, and of bequeathing the 
to Muscovy appeared as a Demetrius, who was | succession to the sovereignty. 

murdered, and who was the son of the Czar John! Feodor died young, and without issue by either 
Basilowitz. The pretender Demetrius, who was a} his first or second marriage: and as his brother 
young Polish monk, obtained the Czarship, but his ; [van was incapable of ruling from his imbecility, 
government became odious; and on the celebration | his palsied speech, weak sight, and epileptic fits, 
of his nuptials with a Polish bride, the daughter | he left the succession on his death, in 1682, to his 
of the Vaivode of Sendemir, he was surprised by | young half-brother, Peter, then only ten years old, 
astrong body of Muscovites and murdered. Other= | Sophia, however, resolved to seize on the sove- 
say that he escaped and reappeared. The Deme-/ reignty. By intriguing with the Strelitz, a body- 
trius who reappeared has generally been considered | guard instituted like the Janizaries, she formed a 
a second impostor; but whether he was the first,! conspiracy in favour of Ivan, and proclaimed him 
or another pretender, he succeeded in raising a} and Peter joint sovereigns under herself as the 
large army, recaptured the Polish bride, who) ruling co-regeut. It was seldom that the daughters 
acknowledged him for her husband, and if the} of the Czar married, they were usually devoted to 
real heir, Basilius Zuisky, had not been succoured | the obscurity of convents. She was far more am- 
by a strong force sent by the King of Sweden, | bitious: and the numerous crimes to which she, by 
Demetrius would probably have secured the throne her false accusations against all who stood in her 
of the Czars to his own family. Zuisky was suc-| way, instigated the Strelitz, are not exceeded in 
cessful, and consequently proclaimed Czar; but) atrocity and cruelty, in the annals of the Praetorian 
Sweden in return secured to herself the possession! Guard or of the Janizarics. She at leneth, after 
of Ingermanland, the country south and west of|a reign of seven years, formed a conspiracy with 
where St. Petersburgh now stands, and east of the | her Minister, Galitzin, to remove Peter out of her 
Lake of Ladoga. The Poles at the same time) way by assassination. This conspiracy was disco- 
_vered by Peter, who was then only seventeen years 
Muscovy was only prevented from becoming a/ of age. Sophia was arrested and confined for lite 
Polish province, according to Puffendorff, by the, inaconvent. This year, 1689, may be considered 
Muscovites deposing Zuisky, and offering the | as the real commencement of the reign of Peter. 
crown to Vladislaus, Prince of Poland, which Ivan lived in astate of helplessness until 1696, 
eaused some delay on the part of the Poles; and} from which time the name of Peter alone is re- 
by Demetrius having been strangled by his own, corded inthe ukases. In that year he laboured as 
‘Tartar guards, who immediately attacked the | a carpenter at Saardam. In 1697 he built a frigate 
Polish garrison of 7000 men in the city of Mos-|and despatched it to Archangel. In 1698, he 
cow. The Poles defended themselves with great | worked as a carpenter at Deptford. 

bravery, and when compelled to abandon Mosecow,) ‘This extraordinary man, although certainly in 
set the city on fire, which consumed about 180,000 manners and in the violence of his passions a semi- 
houses and buildings, many of the inhabitants barbarian, was a remarkable genius. He gave 
perishing inthe flames. The Polish soldiers fought | Russia a navy, arsenals, seaports on the Baltic: 
their way back to Poland ; and the irresolution of | conquered the Baltic provinces of Livonia and Es- 
the Polish king, Sigismund, occasioned the loss of | thonia, Ingermanland to Carelia, and introduced 
Muscovy to the Poles, At this time, the citizens | arts, sciences, literature, and civilisation from the 
of Novogorod having favoured the Poles, the Czar! south and west of Europe, into his new but most 
[van ordered the principal inhabitants to be hewn | inconveniently situated capital.» 

into small pieces in his presence. After these! In many respects there is a striking resemblance 


disasters, the succession to the Czarship was esta- 











reconquered their province of Smolensko, and all 








* Hemet Ferguson, the astronomer and mathematician, st 


blished in the person of Michael Federowitz, son | p, tford, whom he carried with him, and who established the 
of the Greek patriarch, who had married a daughter | Marine School of Russia. 
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in the successful efforts made by Mehemet Ali in | 
Egypt, to those effected by Peter in Russia. Peter's | 
ruling ambition was to make Russia a formidable | 
savel power; an ambition which has not, and we| 0 
believe never will be realised. | 

The increase of the population, and of the acqui- 
sition of territory, is stated in a work entitled 
“The Progress of Russia in the East” as follows :— 


Inhabitants. 
At the accession of Peter I, in 1680 ...... 15,000,000 
At the accession of Catherine II., in 1762 245,000,000 
BE OP UGG, GRATES sencéscccscavocesccteves 36,000,000 | 
At the death of Alexander, in 182 ......... ! 58 C00 COO 





“Her acquisitions from Sweden are greater than 
what remains of that kingdom. 

“ Her acquisitions from Poland are nearly equal 
to the Austrian empire. 

* Her acquisitions from Turkey in Europe are of | 
ereater extent than the Prussian dominions, exclu- 
sive of the Rhenish Provinces. 

“Her acquisitions from Turkey in 
nearly equal in dimensions to the whole of the 
smaller states of Germany. 

“Her acquisitions from Persia are equal in ex- 
tent to England. 

‘Her acquisitions in Tartary have an area not 
inferior to that of Turkey in Europe, Greece, Italy, 
and Spain. | 

“Tie acquisitions she has made within the last 


sixty-four years are equal in extent and importance | 


tothe whole einpire she had in Europe before that | 
time. 

“The Russian frontier has been 
towards Berlin, Dresden, Munich, 
Paris, about 700 miles; towards Constantinople, 
500 miles ; towards Stockholm, 630 miles ; towards 
Teheran, 1000 miles. | 

“It is to be borne in mind that the Russian | 
tariff of ecclusion has been extended to all those | 
acquisitions where formerly British merchandise | 
was freely sent.” 

The empire of Russia, including «the greater 
part of the ancient kingdom of Poland, Finland, | 
aud the Isles of Aland, &e., which formerly be- 
I nged to Sweden; the ancient kingdoms of As-| 
tracan and Kazcan, conquered from the Tartars ; | 
the Crimea, Little Tartary, Bessarabia, and a por- 

tion of Moldavia, taken from the Ottoman empire ; | 
the encroachments over the regions of the Cauca- | 
sus on the possessions of the natives, and on the 
dominions of Turkey and Persia; that vast region | 
extending east from the confines of Europe to the 
Pacific and to Behring’s Straits, and north from the 
confines of Persia and Tartary to the Arctic 
Circle; also a great, valuable and undefined extent 
of country along the north-west coast of America 
—occupies altogether even a greater portion of the 
surface of the globe than the vast but widely-spread 
British empire. 

The natural resources, 


Asia are | 


advanced | 
Vienna, and | 


in respect to soil and 


productions, are excee dingly varied, and in many 
portions of the empire of very great importance. 
The seve rity of the climate in the most northerly 
parts precludes cultivation ; and, excepting in the 


| ~~ 
‘the Great, 


excepted, 





most southerly provinces, the frost is severe during 








or 
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the winter, and locks up the sea, river aud lake 
navigation in icy fetters from two to seven months. 

Although many swampy and sandy tracts extend 
over the temperate regions of the empire, and al- 
though in the northern parts grain will not ripen, 
Russia comprises vast plains and great valleys 
which may be considered eminently favourable to 
the cultivation of all kinds of green and white 
crops, and to the breeding of horses, horned cattle, 
sheep, goats and swine. 

The numerous and great forests of Russia pro- 
duce valuable timber of different kinds. 

The iron and copper-mines are not only abun 
dant, but the ore is of the very best quality. Gold, 
silver, platina, antimony, cobalt, quicksilver, pre- 
clous stones, marble and malachite are fonnd— 
some of which in great quantities. 

Russia has several of the largest rivers in 
Europe and Asia flowing through her dominions ; 
_and the internal navigation of the empire has een 


‘unlocked, and the Caspian, Baltic and the White 


Sea have, since the beginning of the reign of Peter 
been actually united by the completion 
of a vast plan of canalisation. Great variety of fish 
abound in all these rivers and lakes. 

Russia has about thirty good seaports, but most 


| of them are for several months obstructed or closed 
in by frost. 


The gigantic extent of this empire has magni- 
fied her power unto the utmost stretch of exagye- 
ration. In appreciating Russia, we write without 
any national bias; we state facts; we will not join 


in slanderous personal attacks against the Emperor. 


He may greatly err in judgment, but ean surely 
pursue no policy except in the belief that he is 


/promoting the power and the welfare of his vast 


dominions. Nor should we forget what Russia was 
150 years ago, in judging of her condition at pre- 
sent. If we reason without bias, it is impossible 
to pass over the moral and physical clements with 
which the Emperor has toact. We must there- 


‘fore bear in mind that the greater part of tha 


empire (without including the frozen regions) 1s 
| wilderness, thinly inhabited ly a people, the noble 
living nearly all in the seriage state; 
that her widely spread dominions weaken instead 
of strengthen her offensive power; that her ports 
in the Baltic are frozen up four months of the 
year, that of Archangel eight, those in Asia or 
North America for two or “three ; that, although 
her harbours in the Black Sea are only partially 
closed by climate, her merchant shipping in that 
sea, were it not for the free mercantile ecress and 
ingress she has acquired through the Dardanelles, 
would be locked up for a certain period every 
year 

Her climate, with the exception of part of the 
most southern provinces, will only ripen the com- 
mon productions of the north, and more than 
two-thirds of the soil of her vast dominions is 
occupied by rocks, swamps, pine-forests, and sterile 
deserts; yet the resources of the remaining one- 
third, and of her wines, are of immense value: 
and were it not for the pernicious fiscal system 
and auti-commercial tariff of prohibitions and high 
duties—now, with the exception of that of Pronk, 
2u2 
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the most illiberal in the world—Russia miglit 
always have an ample revenue, and a commerce of 
vast extent in supplying timber, corn, tar, pitch, 
liemp, tallow, etc., to fureign countries, in exchange 
for manufactures, at a cheap rate: such as those 
which have been attempted to be forced into exist- 
ence by means of the skill of foreign artisans 
brought into the country to employ serf labour. 

The Russian empire may be considered as a 
confederation by compulsion of heterogeneous 
states, each under the immediate rule of a local 
absolute government, and all held under the sway 
of military authorities, the chief of which is an 
hereditary absolute monarch. 

This general form and principle of administra- 
tion is, in respect to some of the provincial and 
other local governments, allowed some exceptional 
modifications. 

The geographical divisions of Europe and Asia 
are not regarded in the administrative divisions of 

tussia. 

The best authorities divide the empire into 
forty-nine administrative governments, and twelve 
smaller provinces (oblasts) or dependent govern- 
ments. ‘lo these we must add the kingdom of 
Poland, the Grand Duchy of Finland, the vassal 
states of Georgia and Siberia, and several petty 
states bordering on Asia, which are, except in a 
inflitary view, perfectly independent of the general 
government. 

The forty-nine administrative governments are 

each divided into circles, or arrondissements, and 
two or more of the civil governments are united 
under one military chief. For example, Okhotsk 
and Kamschatka are joined under the general 
military chieftainship of Eastern Siberia; Tobolsk, 
Tomsk and Omsk, form the military government 
of Western Siberia. 

Vhe administrative governments of Courland, 
Esthonia, Livonia and Pskov, form one military 
chieftainship ; St. Petersburg, Moscow and Fin- 
land, are, again, of themselves each a military 
government. 

The exceptions to the whole empire being im- 
mediately, as well as supremely, under military 
rule, consist chiefly in the Grand Duchy of Fin- 
land having a limited local constitution, in Poland 
having a senate, the members of w hich are nomi- 
nated for life, and an elective chamber of 120 
members, sixty of whom are called nuncios, elected 
by the nobility, and sixty deputies, named by the 
people, not serfs; and, further, in Courland, Livo- 
nia. and [esthonia retaining several of their ancient 
privileges. The Cossacks of the Don, and on the 
borders of the Black Sea, may also be considered 
within themselves as forming military republics. 

The imperial government overrules all by its 
ukases or decrees. In Russia, all power emanates 
from the authority of the Emperor. His qualifi- 
cation as Samoderjetz, or Autocrat, indicates that 
he is only second to God alone. The mere act of 
election in 1613 of Michael Romanoff, conferring 


on him and his descendants the crown of the Tzars 
or Czars, consecrated, instead of limiting, absolute 
power; and from that period the Czars have been 
supreme heads of the State and Church. 
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There is no representation of the people, either 
in the local or the general government. A senate 
is nominated by the sovereign to form and pro- 
mulgate ukases. The minister of finance publishes 
an account of the condition of the bank, and a 
specious financial statement, which appears to us 
unsatisfactory. The treasury—that i is, the Empe- 
ror’s revenue—has been so greatly enriched by the 
gold-sands of Siberia, as to create a general belief 
in Europe of the formidable wealth, and conse- 
quently aggressive power, of Russia. But a care- 
ful examination of the best accounts of Russia 
will lead to a very different conclusion. Aggres- 
sively, one irruptive campaign south into Europe 
would extract all the convertible financial resources 
of the empire, unless it were a mere campaign to 
overrun and occupy the Danubian states, now 
under the titular sovereignty of the declining 
Turkish Empire. 

Aggressively, the other states of Europe have 
little to fear from the power of Russia. Within 
the imperial dominions, in Poland, in the Asiatic 
Astracan provinces, and cn the Caucasian frontier, 
there are abundant elements of just resistance, 
against which Russia must long be prepared to 
combat, unless salutary remedies are applied to 
the social and political maladies of the empire. 
The Emperor may seize on Moldavia and Walla- 
chia, and Turkey cannot prevent him. The Hun- 
garians, on effecting their independence, might 
more naturally add those principalities, as well as 
Servia, Bulgaria, and also Transylvania, to the 
kingdom of Hungary, to which those countries 
naturally appertain. The fertile regions extending 
from the borders of Lower Austria to the mouths 
of the Danube, and south of the Carpathians to 
liume and the Balkan, would then constitute one, 
if not the most important of kingdoms, if wisely 
administered, in the world. In the probabilities 
of the future, this arrangement is far from being 
impossible. 

According to the published statemeuts of P. D. 
IXoeppen, and the maps of Lieutenant-General 
Schubert, the areas of the Russian dominions in 
Europe comprise a surface of 4,360,358 square 
wersts, or 91,117 German square miles, or 
1,555,700 geographical square miles, being nearly 
ten times the area of France and sixteen times 
the area of the United Kingdom. In 1846 the 
population of the 49 provinces of European Russia 
amounted to 54,092,300; of Russian Poland to 
4,857,700; of the Grand Duchy of Finland to 
| 412315; ; of the northern Asiatic provinces to 
2,037,000; of Tiflis and the three other ‘Trans- 
Caucasian Governments to 2,648,000, and Russian 
America to 61,000; being a total of 66,008,515 
inhabitants. Of these, 49,000,000 were estimated 
as belonging to the Russian Greek Church; 
7,300,000 to the Roman Catholic; 3,500,000 
as Protestants; 2,400,000 as Mohammedans; 
1,200,000 as Jews ; about 1,000,000 as Armenians ; 
and 600,000 as idolaters. Of the population, 
16,456,834 were tenants or serfs of the Crown. 

The total revenue of Russia is never explicitly | 
revealed. In 1850 the Customs yielded nearly 
30,000,000 of roubles, or about £4,000,000 sterling. 
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The importations were valued at 96,000,000 of 
roubles, and the vauadian to about the same 
amount; but the imports embraced no more than 
had actually passed through the Customs, which it is 
well known does not amount to as much asthe quan- 
tity smuggled into the country by contrabandists. 
The public debt was set down at 392,000,000 silver 
roubles, or about £52,000,000 sterling. But these 
statements are considered as greatly underrated. 
A return of the ‘military forces divides the whole 
of the Russian infantry, cavalry, artillery and 
engineers as follows:—17 corps d’armée, distri- 
buted over 104 military districts, and classed oan 
74 divisions, consist of 2411 brigades, $22 regi 
ments, 889 battalions, 3264 batteries, 1469 iene 
drons, 4,000 companies, 18 creat. arsenals, 7 
ordnance-factories, and 503 pieces of artillery. 
The navy of Russia looks formidable on paper. 
in 1851 the number of ships of the line were, 
however, reduced by rotting or by being wrecked 
from 56 ships, in 1848, to 48, 24 of which were 
stationed in the Baltic, and 24 in the Black Sea; 
45 frigates, of which 25 in the Baltic and 20 in 
the Black Sea. The whole number of steam-ships 
amounted to 32, the best and largest-of which have 
been constructed and completed either in England 
or Scotland. It was one of the mad and ambitions 
projects of Peter the First to make Russia a great 
naval power. It was with this view that he built 
a new capital upon a marsh near the Finns, and 
in the worst situation in Europe. All the Russian 
sailing-vessels have been wretchedly constructed, 
the crews are mostly untrained sailors, the officers 
are generally ignorant of nautical science, and both 
officers and sailors are miserably disciplined. In 
respect to the navy of Russia, Baron Custine ob- 
serves “that, although the present emperor per- 
severes in attempting to realise the object of Peter 
the Great in rendering his navy powerful, he must, 
cooner or later, acknow ledge that nature is more 
powerful still. The ice is the most terrible 
enemy of the Russian navy; and the idea of so 
many vessels being lost in a few wintérs suggested 
to my mind, not the power of a great country, but 
the misfortune of those wretched people who were 
condemned to labour to sustain the imperial ex- 
travagance. Lord Durham describes the fleet as 
the ‘plaything’ of the Russian sovereigns. During 
ee months of the year, the naval pupils venture 
» Cronstadt, where they perform their nautical 
Ad ag some as far west as Riga, and a few to 
Copenhagen, and occasionally we hear of a solitary 
ship stray ing into the Atlantic. To admire Russia 
in ap proaching it by water, it is necessary to forget 


the approach to England by the ‘Thames ; the first 


isthe image of death, as the last is of life.” 

On the Russi an Naval List there are 63 admirals, 
hot more than one-third of whom have been to 
sea, and the others hold commissions merely to 
give them rank. There are 72 captains of the 
first class, SO of the second, and 211 lieutenants. 
By ukase, 50,000 men are decreed for the service 
of the fleet, but not more than 10,000 of that num- 
ber have ever been abroad as sailors, and both 
officers and marines are believed to possess little 
or no knowledge in the art of gunnery. 
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Russia may be said to prohibit the importati n 
of every mate rial like those which can be drawn, 
by the labour of her from her mines and 


forests: and oO f every manufac “turer d article, 1 In orde r 


serfs, 


‘that the labour of those serfs, with the aid of ma- 





chinery either imported made in the country, 
and directed by skilful foreign artisans, shall be 
made to produce articles either similar to, or that 
may be substituted for, those of foreign manu- 
facture. 

We readily admit that this prohibitive system, 
so genel rally injurious to the empire, may be very 
protit: able to the nobles of Moscow and elsewhe re, 
who are the proprietors of the cheaply and coarsely 
fed and elad seris, 

Russia, for the purpose of supplying and ecarry- 
ing on her manufactures and sciences, permits the 
importation of mathematical, optical, astronomi- 

cal, and agricultural instruments, newly-invented 
machinery and models of machines, mules and 
all raw materials enumerated hereafter in the 
Imperial ‘Tariff, if required in the arts, Cotton 
twist, still required by her, and sheep's wool, and 
several other articles, are admitted at nominal duties. 
A recent relaxation of the rigidity of her commer 

cial legislation has been generally promulgated as 
a return to liberal trading principles ; but, on exa- 
mining the prohibitions abolished, we discover that 
they are either of no great importance, or that the 
duties substituted are so high as to preclude any 

profitable legitimate importation into Russia of 
manufactured goocs, 

Before L805, woollens, 
were allowed to be imported 
generally, on paying either fixed or ad 
duties, varying from five to forty- five e per cent. On 
the 19th of March that vear, the ad valorem duties 
on wovllens were changed into fixed duties, and a 
new tariff promulgated, admitting geuerally all 
goods for consnmption. 


cottons, and silk goods 
for consumption 
valorem 


Prohibitions were afterwards substituted, and 
manufactured articles are generally prohibited by 
law. 


In other European countries, almost every state- 
ment respecting Russia is exaggerated, and e=pe- 
cially so in England and France. If we mere ly 
take the direct legal trade between the L nited 
Kingdom and Russia, the amount of the imports 
from Russia into Great Britain would appear to 
be about three times the declared value of the ex- 
ports. but, with the exception of tallow and 
timber, the chief articles. we import froin Russia 
are admitted for consumption in the United 
Kingdom, duty free. Hemp, wool, corn, and 
bristles are the commodities we chietly require 
from Russia: and although the importation may 
appear large, it is known that, directly or in- 
directly, British manufactures find their way into 
Russia to the full value of our imports from 
that empire. ‘The articles and commodities pro- 
hibited by the custom-house find admission other- 
wise, by Jew simugglers, through Germany and 
the Danubian provinces; and the officers of the 
revenue, clandestinely, and participating in the 
gains, allow contrabandists to carry on a profitable 
commerce. 
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THE GOVERNMENTS OF 


At one time it was dreaded that the agricul- 
turists of these kingdoms would be ruined by the 
importation of wheat from Russia ; and the present 


head of her Majesty's Government threatened the | 


farmers with an importation of 39,000,000 quarters | 
from the province of Tamboff alone. According to | 
Kortsakoff, the area of this province is 1 ,568,000, 
acres, which, if one great corn-field, would require | 
to produce twenty bushels per acre to yield 
39,000,000 of quarters. But, unfortunately for the 
assertions ofthe then sturdy Protectionist Lord,and | 
now the compromising Prime Minister, a great 
portion of 'Tamboft happens to be covered with pine- 
forests, swamps, heaths, marshes and water, exclu- 
sive of towns, roads, and buildings. We also find 
that the corn-crops of Tamboff consist chiefly of, 
rye, and that the wheat produce does not, on a 
yearly average, exceed 35,000 quarters. 

In estimating the political and military power 
of Russia as bearing aggressively on the statu quo 
of European powers, an inquiry into her financial 
condition is indispensable. Great stress has been 
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independent naval flag, and the duchies of Livonia, 
Courland, and Esthonia, and some few parts of 
the Crimea, Odessa, and a few small places west 
of the Danube,® it will be discovered that Russia 
has no maritime population of any importance. 
Briefly, as to the efficient manning of a fleet with 
skilful, "brave sailors, Norway alone is far more 
pow erful than the whole empire of the Czar. 
Those who have visited St. Petersburgh, or who 
have been present at the gorgeous reviews of 
cavalry in South Russia, have been dazzled with 
the splendid uniforms and the showy trappings of 
the regiments trimmed up on those occasions ; but 
those who have more thoroughly examined. the 
real material organisation and phy sical strength of 
the Russian army, and of the Iussian ordnance, 
and more es pecially the Lussian commiss ariat, 


have formed an estimate of the aggressive power 


of that empire which brings us to the conclusion 
that the wise, nay, even the conservative policy 
of the cabinet of St. Petersburgh, is peace with 
all neighbouring states, internal improvements, the 


Jaid on the treasures drawn from the mines of the| framing of just laws, the equitable administration 


Ural mountains and the sands of Siberia. 
ing on the effect of gold mines on the power of 
Spain, we might reasonably conclude that the 
precious minerals will not tend greatly to enrich | 
or strengthen Russia. They may probably create 
a fallacious and perhaps fatal confidence. In all | 
countries the true elements of power are produced | 
by great national industry, commerce and naviga- | 
tion. No country in Europe, taking extent of | 


area and number of inhabitants into our ealcula- | 


tion, is so poor as Russia in those elements of | 
strength and durability. The exceptions are local, | 


chiefly at St. Petersburgh, Moscow, Nigny, Novo- 
As to the maritime strength | 


gorod and Archangel. 
of Russia, it is notorious that, although the num- 
ber of ships of war is much greater than at the 
close of the reign of Peter the Great, the real 

maritime power of the empire, especially with 
respect to seamen, has not increased since that 
period. | 

In fact, if we exclude Finland, which lias an. 


MONEY 


THERE never was a time more appropriate than | 
the present fur inviting the attention of the public’ 
to the intimate relation subsisting between Money 
and Morals. Our merchants and manufacturers 
are making money faster than ever they did before ; 
our middle classes are getting their share of it; 
and the needy, the enterprising, and the discon- | 
tented are rushing off by thousands to the anti- 
podal Ophir, in the hope of digging it in solid. 
masses from the earth. But the moral principle 
which should guide and govern the use of it when, 
obtained, and which is of infinitely greater value | 





Reflect- | of shoes laws, and the gradual enfranchisement, 


instruction, amalgamation and civilisation of the 
labonring-population of the empire. Add to this 
reforming policy an equitable distribution of taxa- 
tion, a prudent and intelligent system of finance, 
and sound commercial principles for the unre- 
stricted interchange of commodities between every 
_ part of the empire without preference, and in every 
country in the world. By adopting such a course 
of policy, the Emperor may prevent the disinte- 
gration of his dominions, maintain financial credit, 
preserve domestic tranquillity, promote the happi- 
ness of his people, and secure the loyalty of his 
subjects. By an unjust, aggressive war with any 
power, either for the acquisition of territory or 


subduing the liberties of mankind, the Emperor 


and the Russians will rouse the hatred and per- 
petuate against them the detestation of all civilised 
nations, 





* We exclude Kamschatka as being Asiatic; we may, on 
the same ground, exclude the Caspian. 


AND MORALS® 


than the coin or the ingot—is that accumulating 
too? and how, and where, and by whom? These 
are questions which the author of the excellent, 
thoughtful, and manful volume before us does not 
answer, and which no man is in a condition to 
answer. But Mr. Lalor’s book shows by a course 
of profound and practical reasoning from unde- 
niable facts, that this country ought to be in a con- 
dition, and must be in a condition, to answer them 
satisfac torily, before her prosperity can be esta- 
blished upon a permanent basis. 

The author declares at the outset that one object 
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he has in view is to “ overthrow one of the funda- 
mental principles of the reigning system of poli- 
tical economy. ‘That principle is, that the aecu- 
mulation of capital cannot proceed too fast, and its 
governing law is supposed to be that of uniform | 
increase, retarded only by the diminishing returns | 
obtained from new investments in the cultivation | 
of the soil. It is here attempted to show that the 
true law is wholly different. he increase and 
changes of the capital, which consists of real com- 
modities, are entirely regulated by the fluctuations 
in the quantity of that other kind of capital which 
is commonly known as money (quite a different | 
thing from the currency); and the law of the in- 
crease of money, where habits of thrift are so strong 
as they are in England, is, that it constantly tends 
to excess, which excess passes off periodically in 
some more or less delusive industrial excitement, 
in the progress of which it, for a time, and only 
for atime, disappears.”’ So that, if we understand 
our author aright, railway-manias, mining-manias, 
Mississippi schemes, joint-stock. bubbles, and such 
like delusions, are to the rapid increase of capital 
what the wars, famines, and pestilences of Malthus 
were supposed to be to the geometrical-ratio in- | 
crease of population; and in both cases a moral 
check is the only panacea. ‘This law was first dis- 
covered by Lord Overstone (Mr. Jones Lloyd), and 
certainly the commercial experience of the last half 
century would seem to imply that it is the true one. 

The volume before us is divided into three 
parts. The first part treats of Dangers, the second 
of Precautions, and the third points out the Path to 
the Remedy. Some idea of what constitute the 
Dangers may be gathered from the opening chap 
ter, which propounds the problem, *‘ How will the 
goll get into the currency?’ a question which, 
while ten or a dozen millions of unwanted bullion 
are lying in the cellars of the Bank, it is not very 
easy to answer. It has long been a question of 
curious science, but it is now become one of very 
practical and urgent importance. For what, asks 
the writer, 

If that event which seems with so mugh reason to be 
expected, should involve great changes in the distribution 
of wealth in England, enriching some, impoverishing others, 
prostrating often the best, exalting others not the best, 
breaking up innumerable old relations and scattering dis- 
order and destruction over many of those ancient ways in 
Which the life of England has so long loved to tread? = ‘This 
would indeed be much; but whatif, beyond merely mate- 
rial changes, there should concur with them still deeper 
‘ud more important changes of a moral kind, changes in 
the feclings, habits, and tastes of men, which would con- 
sUtute that most awful of all events, a decay in the fibre of 
national character? ‘This is indeed a qnestion, the very 
thought of which is enough to strike us pale, and to make 
this hand tremble as it writes. But such things are not 
linpossible, The descendants of those who fought at Ma 
rathon and Leuctra were the pliant sycophants and quacks 








AND 


not enter into income. 








upon whom, even in the corrupter days of Rome, a Juvenal 
could look down. Greater still, those same Romans, who 
practised by a noble instinct the stoicism which the Greeks | 
only sought—who also, true prototypes of the English, knew | 
both how to conquer and how to govern—that great nation | 
liad for its representatives none but liars, swindlers, and | 
cowards, in the days of Luisprand, the Lombard, I cannot | 
pursue this strain; it is enough to shew that there is or | 
may be here a question of far higher moment than any 

“hich divides eur parties. lL invite all honest men to its | 
consideration; I think I can promise them that, whether | 
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any clear solution of our problem be gained or not, their 
time will not be wasted. 


The problem is then stated, viz., to determine 
by what steps the new gold can find its way into 
the currency. ‘The gold as it arrives will be in the 
hands of persons who will either employ it as 
capital or spend it asincome. We must first deter- 
mine what is capital and what is income, the rela- 


ition that exists between them, and how far the 


increase of one is connected with the increase of 
the other; and then how the influx of gold may 
affect both. Capital and income must both exist in 
the form of money; and therefore the first step in 
the inquiry is to determine what is money, which 
our author rightly defines as, “not simply gold or 
bank-notes, but THAT, whatever it may be, which is 
money in the money-market and in the Stock 
Exchange—money with the draper, the grocer, and 
the butcher.” 

The second and third chapters are upon Money 
and Money Capital. Money is gold, notes, and 
bank-credits ; it is not synonymous with currency 
in any shape, it is that which * closes transactions.”’ 
Bills of exchange are not money—they never close 
transactions ; they transfer banking capital, but do 
In a crisis, bills of ex- 
change are the difficulty which has to be met by 
gold, notes, and bank credit. Money capital is dis 
tinct from commodities (which are specific capital), 
and has laws of its own. Exchanges among a 
people possessing a currency do not take place 
according to the same laws which would prevail 
in a state of barter. Specific capital is at a dreadful 
discount in times of commercial panic; then the 
men of supreme dominion are they who have 
neither factories, ships, nor merchandise, but who, 
in a dingy counting-house, have a strong box full 
of short-dated bills of exchange, and who can 
deliver the proudest from the jaws of ruin by a leaf 
from their cheque-book ; who, according to De 
Quincy, “ have but to touch a spring in London to 
produce a vibration throughout the world.” The 
property of these potentates, who, though scattered 
through the earth, are all one body knit in close 
union, is of a nature too complex to be divested of 
its mystery by illustrations drawn from a state of 
barter. 

Money-capital originated in saving—in laying 
by a portion of the currency or paying-power. In 
a state of barter, the saving must have been com- 
modities, or specific capital, more or less perishable, 
and decreasing if value by accumulation. With a 
currency, the result of saving is directly the reverse. 
Money-capital, or the paying-power, is the basis 
of all commercial and industrial calculations, and 
its increase the end and aim of industrial ener- 
gies. Capital goes to work to produce income. 
‘The income spent is the return-power to capital; 
income-saved is transformed into capital, and com- 
petes with that which previously existed. “If the 
amount of capital employed, or ready for employ- 
ment, be greater than the amount of income de- 
voted to expenditure, some of the capital must fail 
ofits return. From this conclusion there can be 
no escape.” Here we are led to the consideration 
of the “general glut” habitualin England. Accu- 
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mulated capital has created a power of supply 
beyond the demand ; a low rate of interest follows, 

which gives birth to some speculative mania, into 
which men of all classes rush headlong. These 
wild speculations convert capital into income ; the 
popular imagination becoming excited with dreams 
of large profit, the hoarded capital passes into a 
state of activity, and into hands who, spending it 
as income, create a new demand for commodities. 
‘Thus is the process reversed by which capital was 
saved from income. But the destruction of capital 
leads again to saving. The indomitable thrift of 
the English rebuilds what the fire of speculation 
destroys ; contraction sets in all over the land, and 
savings from income again flow in and fill up the 
exhausted reservoirs of the bankers. Then there 
are extraordinary facilities for banking ; the money- 
market is easy, and the commercial world is in 
a state of languid depression. But the money- 

capital has not been destroyed, it has only changed 
hands: the community has the same life- blood in 
it as ever, but it does not believe it, and is low- 
spirited, and hippish, and acts warily. 

The fourth chapter is on money- -income, and 
the fifth on the revolution of capital and income. 
Incomes are of two classes, those of producers 
and those of distributors. The author does not 
touch upon the fact that the public pay enormously 
too much for distribution; his business is with 
things as they are. Capital may be applied either 
to production or distribution, but the last must be 
limited by the first ; and measures which facilitate 
distribution may retard production. Capital sunk 
in large works is the soonest transformed into in- 
come, and remains longest as income: there is 
no other mode of outlay by which the conversion 
of capital into income is so rapidly effected. ‘The 
productive operation of such works resolves itself 
into the destruction of articles consumed by la- 
bourers and producers, while, during the process, 
the income is gradually reappearing as capital. 
The author accounts for the return to new capital, 
Which political economists have supposed must 
meet its return from increased income, by advert- 
ing to the diminished returns of old capital, and 
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things in which more of it would be required for 
purchases, must be preceded by an increase in the 
aggregate of incomes. Were incomes doublei, it 
might be expected that a double quantity of gold 
would be required for circulation. Incomes and 
transactions limit currency, and there must exist 
some definite proportion between the two. The 
incomes annually spent in England and Wales can- 
not be less than £400,000,000, while the currency 
of coin, and notes equal to coin, is not more than 
£70,000,000. In order to sustain a gold-circula- 
tion of £80,000,000, which would be necessary if 
gold were depreciated one-half, the spending in- 
come of the whole community must be raised tu 
double what it is at present—a revolution more 
momentous than any peaceful change on record. 

Chapter the seventh, on the Money Market, 
opens with a graphic description of the dealers. 
The broker is thus described :— 


In appearance humbly beneath all these (the bankers), 
but in truth familiarly amongst them, glide about the 
brokers, an altogether peculiar class of men, like Oliver 
le Dain, Barber-Premier of Louis XI., caring more for the 
substance than the show of power. It is their business 


|to know, and they do know, everybody and everything 


which can have the remotest practical relation to money. 
They have the mesmeric faculty of thought-reading. The 
exact figures of a merchant's balance-sheet, though a pro- 
found secret between him and his head-clerk, they know 
how to decipher in the quiver of his lip and the wrinkles 
of his eye. ‘They can teil a bad bill by the feel; and if 
there be a taint of bankruptcy witbin miles, they snuff it 
in the air. These are the architects who build the most 
lofty and delicate portion of the edifice of credit; and, 
under their skilful hands, its fairy pinnacles shoot fur into 
the clouds. Ever on those dizzy heights, where their wo:k 
of doing and undoing is incessant, they tread, like Alpine 
goats, the edge of precipicés, and, though it be but a hair 
between them and destruction, that hair‘s almost always 
sufficient. 


The Scotch bankers are pourtrayed as— 


Keen and alert, without the Lancashire hardibood; 
scientific, yet practical ; valuing good theories, but yielding 
up no facts; able to sift the wheat from the chaff of the 
economists, and not afraid to cross swords with a Grote or 
a Baring before a Committee of the House of Commons ; 
these men are the consummate masters of their craft, and 
they have reared up a system of banking which, for its 
purpose and its place, stands unrivalled. It is a body from 





by the fact, which there is no gainsaying, that old | 
capital i is often ignorantly or imprudently spent as | 
income ; and, lastly, by the effect of new income 
upon the aggregate of income, because one of the 
effects of the ‘nvestment of new capital is to in- 
crease the aggregate of income by an amount 
greater than itself, inasmuch as the employment 
of labour creates a new demand for commodities. 
We must pass over the laws of the revolution of 
capital and income, and proceed to chapter s’x, 
which treats of prices and currency. 

Retail prices govern wholesale prices, and are 
themselves limited by income. A rise in the price 
of commodities can only take place when there is 
an increase of the aggregate income. ‘The prices 
of the retailer are decided by the means of the 
consumer, with such variations as may be caused 
by the extent of the supply and the cost of 
production, Speculations or miscalculations may 


momentarily affect prices, but not permanently. 
Hence a depreciation in the currency, or a state of 





which every particle of loose flesh has been worked off, 
leaving nothing but the muscle and bone of solid utility. 

. It was not unworthy of the genius of Scott to pause 
for a moment in his imperishable creations, in order to 
defend such a system from assault. But the thought of 
transplanting it elsewhere is vain. It is ‘‘ racy of the soil.” 
It must for ever remain as peculiarly and beautifully Scotch 
as the poems of Burns or the heath of Ben Lomond. 


The business and peculiarities of the Money 
Market, the system of English banking, tie flow 
of spare balances to London, the supply of money 
inthe London Market, the analy sis of discount, the 
two rates of interest and their different variations, 
the tendency to a glut of money in London, the 
nature of the demand for money, the doings of 
speculators, the moral habits of commerce, and the 
morals of gambling and speculation, form the sub- 
jects of this chapter, one of the finest in the book. 
The line is thus drawn between commerce and 
gambling. 


Whatever aids the distribution of goods is commerce. 
Any mode of operating upon prices that cannot have that 
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tendency is gambling. But the simple holding over of 


stocks, such as grain, so far from being gambling, is often, 
in spite of the popular prejudice, one of the best services 
that commerce renders to society—the equable sharing out 
of short stores among a shipwrecked crew. All sorts of 
fime bargains, therefore, it need scarcely be said, whether 
of securities, railway-shares, or produce, where no realities 
pass or are intended tu pass, are as purely gambling as 
rouge et noir and rouletie. As for “rigging the market” 
and similar exped’ents, frequent enough in times of mania, 
they are not gambling, but fraud ; and if the law could | 
grasp delicately enough to seize the perpetrators, the proper 
place for them is the bar of the Old Bailey. 


From the Money Market to its great centre, the 
Bank of England, isa natural and inevitable transi- | 
tion, and “ the Bank” accordingly forms the 
subject of chapter eight. The Restriction Act, and 
the conduct of the Bank under it, which grew rich | 


in spite of itself, through the stimulus of the Govern: | 


ment expenditure, are passed under brief review, 
aud the Bank is complimented upon its just exer- 
cise of a power so vast and so open to abuse as that 
entrusted to them in 1797. In reference to the 
power of the Bank over the Money Market, the 
writer declares that itis prevented from increasing 
its loans to any extent by no want of power, 


Ile 


which would enable them to do it safely. 


mourns the effect of a reduction in the rate of dis- | 


count by the Bank, which is invariably taken as a 
signal that money is abundant. 


the paying-power, “ through a mere blast from the 
bellows in Thre radneedle-street, 
ceivable misery they produce. ‘He points out the 
great danger of a high commercial organisation, 
and affirms that the li ibility to paroxysms of com- 
wercial disorder belongs to England in virtue of 
an economical organisation, surpassing in delicacy 
and complexity anything of which the world ever 
before had experience; and adds, that the only 
cure for such derangements, 
tion is a mere nostrum, must be a moral one. He 
lays down as a rule for the management of the | 
Bank, that it shouk | purchase no more Government 
securities; and, that it should never distount for | 
less than four per cent., which latter proposal he | 
defends and ree ommends in a long and valuable | 

note showing the practical teaching of past events. | 

The ninth. chapter treats of the New Gold which 
may and does come into the country in three ways, | 
be ing brought in by owners as tucome, transmitted | 
or brought for investment as capital, or sent in| 
payment for goods. ‘That brought in as income ts | 
an amount so small as not to be worth notice. | 
That which comes as capital will not go into thie | 
currency, because the currency is already in excess. | 
It may | te nd to lower the rate of discount, or to 
foster ‘speculation, and it may do that to such an | 
€xtent as to demoralise the nation. ‘The best that | 
could be hoped from it is, that it would lie in- 
active. But the greatest part comes 3 in payment, 
and that does not go into currency, but into the 
Ba nk, whe re it is credited to the merchant. ‘The 
ouly way in which new gold can get into the 
curre ney has areedy been hinted at, and is 
aid down j 1h Mr. S ; nior’s theory, t} 
% which has never been contes ted. 


the prine iple 
It is briefly 
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only by the want of that knowledge of individuals | 


He dwells upon | 
the crashes which follow from the expansion of 


and the incon-| 
| 
community, which, from the inevitable intlux of 


for which all legisla- , 
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s:—The prices of goods and incomes of persons 
in England are regulated by the prices of ex- 
ported goods and the incomes to which they give 


; thi: 


rise. England, having no mines of gold, must get 
it from abroad ; and, therefore, wherever her goods 


come into contact with gold, there the relation 
between the two must be determined. Thus, 





though English goods stand in a much higher re- 
lation to gold at the present moment in Australia 
than they do here, yet, if the yield of gold con- 
tinues as abundant as it has been, the relation that 
prevails in Australia must eventually prevail amoag 
the producers of the goods at home, making allow- 
ance for the cost of transit and other expenses of 
export. The prospects opened by this theory are 
an indefinite expansion of the manufacturing 
system in Laneashire aud elsewhere, producing : 
eeneral rise in incomes, aud a corresponding gene- 
ral demand for home commodities and provisions. 
Agricultural incomes will be the first affected, and 
those of the fabricators of luxuries the last. New 
| capital will be drawn to manufactures, and capital 
| will be transferred from old pursuits to new ones, 
where, which is very seldom, it could be done 
Without ruinous loss. ‘The transfer of labour from 
& non-paying industry to a paying one might be 
expected to follow, if experience had not shown 
the utter hopelessness of such a change. But the 
prospect is one of long-continued changes, ending, 
when it does end, in a new structure of society, 
demanding new and powerful institutions for acting 
upon the intellectual and moral life of the whole 








gold, is about to be subjected to greater tempta- 
tions and perils than it hae ever undergone—perils 
Which must be met by the moderation, wisdom and 
self-denial of the English people. 

Chapter the tenth contains the solution of the 


| . * . . 
problem which appears to lie in the conclusions to 


which the writer has arrived, and which may be 
_ briefly stated as follows :— 


There is in England a uniform tendency to excess in 
the growth of money-capital. 

2. These accumulations have always led to speculations, 
| attended by individual loss, disturbance of credit, and 
| demoralisation. 

4. Such periods are followed Ly new savings of capital, 
great gains to some, great losses to others, and a tendency 
to the same state of things as before. 

1. ‘That there has now again arisen precisely that condi- 
tion ef capital and industry which is the precursor of 
another delusive and ruinous excitement. 

That the introduction of the new gold will violently 
aggravate all the causes leading to speculation. 

To the above the remark is added, that the corrective to 


| speculation supplied by demands for gold from abroad is 


not likely to occur—both France and the United States 
having hoards of the precious metals much beyond their 
usual average. 


The following conclusions are also regarded as 
established. They constitute the onthos's theory 


of depreciations, and must be given at length :-— 


1. ‘That the new gold, so far as it can enter the English 
currency, must do so chiefly through an action on prices 
and incomes, arising immediately from increased prices 
being paid for English commodities, or from an increased 
sale of them, or from both, in markets out of England, 

That whatever be the addition thas made to the 
aggregate of money income in England, only a swall frac- 
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tional portion of that amount of new gold will be drawn 
into the currency. 

3. That the amount of gold brought here to be spent 
as income is too stnall to be of any account. 

4. That all gold brought otherwise, namely, by owners, 
to be invested or employed for profit, or as it will chiefly 
come in payment direct or indirect, for exported goods, 
will, excepting the profit, be new mouey capital in its 
primary form, and will enter into competition with existing 
disposable capital for all kinds of investments. 

%. That such capital can only affect prices by first in- 
creasing tle aggregate income, already pressed upon beyond | 
its powers of profitably receiving or returning new capital, | 
and that the efforts of the new capital to find employment | 
are thus likely to prodnce repeated speculative movements 
of a convulsive and disastrous character. 

Finally. ... the only effectual preservative against such 
evils is to be found in the diffusion amongst the commu- 
nity at large of a higher tone of moral feeling, and a more 
correct perception both of the nature of the danger and of 
the mode of its approach. 


We now come to the second part of the work, 
which, under the head of Precautions, attacks 
with considerable power, though it fails to over- 
throw, the system of laisser faire. ‘The author's 
doctrine is, that though legislation cannot avert, 
it may diminish the evils of speculation, end 
that the conclusions to which he has arrived war- 

rant the adoption of a financial policy which, 
though perfectly consistent with tree trade in the 
food of the people, is not consistent with the ex- 
aggerated maxim of leaving the whole direction 
of industry to private interest, and is different from 
any that is at present popular. 

Political economy is built upon suppositions, the 
fundamental one being, that man acts steadily from 
a desire to obtain as much wealth as he can with 
the least sacrifice. But the true method of the 
science is first to trace the inferences flowing from 
certain premises, and then to compare those con- 
clusions as to what must be with that which 
actually is. 
inferences are nothing. 


Apart from verification, deductive | 
The established truths of | 





| 


production of commercial reform; but when it 
becomes a question of something higher than 
bargain-making, it has not a vestige of a claim to 
attention; in fact, all the conclusions of political 
economy must give way when they clash with 
moral principle. The practice of England has 
been in accordance with this view; legislators have 
resisted the principle. We have a poor-law which 
laisser faire would have abolished, and we have 
sanitary laws which it would never have enacted. 
The present want of England is something quite 
different from the knowledge of the best modes of 
producing wealth: she is in greater peril than 
ever she was yet from foreign hostility, solely he- 
cause of the intense and unremitting efforts of her 


| most enlightened classes to increase their command 








political economy are fewer than is supposed—men | 


act upon inferences as though they were facts, and, 


conceives to be 


what is worse, transform them into rules of moral | 


action. But economical truths are not moral rules, 


and must not be. 


Acts of the direst cruelty have | 


been perpetrated in the name of political economy. | 


Witness the ejection of poor Irish families from 


their Lomes, inflicting an amount of wretchedness | 


unparalleled, for which the perpetrators will have 


to answer before the bar of cternal justice, as | 
surely as the veriest wretch that ever expiated his | 


The doctrine of latsser 
It now 
means not merely the letting commerce alone to 


crime upon a scaffold. 


do its best, unfettered by galling restrictions, but | 


the letting of everything y alone, the ab andoning 
of the poor, the feeble, the aged, the innocent and 


the helpless to their fate, whatever may threaten | 


them, under the notion that the partial evil will be 
the universal good, and that eve ‘rything will come 
right in the end. 


It is never dangerous but when | 


itis well meant, for its aspect is so hideous and) 


revolting, that, except for the gleams of benevo- | 


lence in its eyes, the world would have long ago 
chased it away as a monster. 


origin was correct in principle, and operate din the | 


The dogma in its | 


over the products of labour—a tendency which 
ought to be held in check by every instrument of 
moral, literary or legislative influence. 

Here follows a chapter on ‘Taxation, showing 
the ancient feeling respecting it—the present dan- 
ger from dislike to it, the prevalence of a sordid 
and miserly spirit in the national outlay, the hard 
and close-fisted economy of local boards, the 
screwing down of medical officers, and the with- 
holding of education from the young, the low 
huxtering spirit prevalent in the parliainentary 
debates, and the wrangling about cheese-parings 
and candle-ends which deteriorate the whole moral 
tone of the nation. On the subject of the real 


‘incidence of taxation, Mr. Lalor states that the 


incidence of a particular tax can no more be de- 
termined than the pressure of a particular tub of 
water after it has been flung into the river, &e.; 
but he traces the ultimate incidence of all taxes 
upon the receivers of what may be called residuary 
incomes, and by the same reasoning every remis- 
sion of taxation finally operates to their advantage, 
though the immediate advantages, as everybody 
knows, are constantly monopolised by dealers and 
distributors. But the question of taxation he 
subordinate one, and claims 
attention to the measures required at the present 
moment to serve as a counterpoise to the over-rapid 
development of commercial wealth, to secure the 
highest welfare of the people, to organise an 
effective system of military defence, and to enable 

{ngland to resume her proper place and perform 
her most sacred duties as a member of the great 
family of nations. 

‘The next chapter is on Rural Life and Employ: 
ments—the rural scenery of England, its moral 
and social effects, the present state of agriculture, 
and the condition of the poor old farmer, “the aged 
lion who has not so much as one surviving tooth.” 
‘The majority of them are described as low-spirited, 
discouraged and down-hearted, and all the while 
desperately scolded, and snubbed, and lectured for 
want of enterprise. ‘The case is evidently one 
calling for the exhibition of tonics or stimulants. 
The stimulus of taxation won't do for farmers— 
the stimulus of “low prices” is worse. ‘The re- 
mission of local taxation would be but a tenga 
remedy, and the elirir vite of Protection, alas! 18 
not to be had; so that the case of the farmers 
seems rather desperate. True, they may be turned 
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out of their holdings and cleared off to make room 
for more enterprising men; but can that be done 
in the face of public opinion? Landlords have 
their duties; they ought not to be considered free 
to think only of making the most of their land. 
They ought to be held bound to make the best of 
it, and, at the same time, of the people who are 
upon it. The object, therefore, cates of land- 


lord or statesman, should now be, not to get rid of 


these backward agriculturists, but to assist them 
to improve their rude and imperfect cultivation, 
and, above all, to supply their greatest w ant—that 
of capital. This capital the writer proposes that 
the Government shall supply, first borrowing it at 
three per cent. The farmers cannot obtain it for 
themselves: it is wanted to be sunk, and legal 
bonds and formalities would render the obtaining 
it too expensive. Besides, they conld not satisfy 
capitalists as to security and mode of repayment. 
But by the aid of Government the thing could be 
done. It may be objected that the. offer of money 
would not be accepted by the farmers, or that the 
money would be taken and would not be repaid. 
The first objection is not valid—the loans would 
be accepted to a very large extent. The question 
is, would they or would they not be repaid? Why 
should they not? There has been no suspicion as 
to repayments under the Drainage Acts. The 
land}ords must join in the security; In the case of 
a loan at three-and-a-half per cent, no landlord 
who had confidence in his tenantry would object. 
There is, there can be no question as to the remu- 
nerativeness of capital thus employed; it is lying 
idle, waiting for employment, and were Govern- 

ment to demand it for the purpose, would be im- 
mediately forthcoming. 

In the following chapter (V.)the author pursues 
this principle of loans as applied to other cases, 
hinting that it may from time to time be an im- 
portant duty of Government not to enforce, but 
to encourage and facilitate, a better application of 
capital than that to which private interest, if left 
Wholly to itself, would lead. He refers to thie 
moral and social evils which resulted from the 
misdirection of capital in 1845, and states two 
cases in which Government might borrow and 
lend capital with immense advantage to all classes, 
The first is for purposes of colonisation and emi- 
gration, and the second for the improvement of 
towns. He recommends colonisation by the 
English aristocracy upon Mr. Wakefield's princi- 
ple, and urges the specific necessity existing at 
the present moment for expediting emigration to 
Australia. He seems to regard the discovery of 
the Australian gold as unfortunate, seeing that it 

is likely to tear asunder the industrial organisation 
of the country. He asserts that the magnetic 
mountain did not nore certainly draw out the nails 
of the ship of Sinbad the Sailor (!) than the gold- 
ines will draw away those shepherds from their 
lonely huts. where they are in effect the nails and 
rivets that hold toge ther the whole pas storal system 
of Australia. If the wool is sacrificed to the gold, 
it will be the sacrifice of real wealth for the sake 
of its representative. ‘To multitudes at home, 
Wool is as necessary as bread. A loan applied to 


| recounts the English views of the coup detat, and 









































emigration would in this case be but a judicious 
investment. The same means, if rightly applied, 
would secure a continuance of the supply of cotton, 
as necessary to us almost as corn, and for which 
we are yet almost entirely dependant upon 
America. If a new Toussaint L’Ouverture should 
start up in Alabama or Carolina, where would 
Manchester turn herself for a new supply of cot- 
ton? Might not a Government loan make the 
resources of Hindoostan available ? 

A further legitimate field for capital would be 
in loans for the improvement of towns. A town 
life is the future life of England. At present it 
abounds in evils and annoyances, which, notwith- 
standing all our improvements, we have placed 
out of sight rather than removed. We have not 
only whitened the sepulchre, but inerusted it with 
marble ; but still it contains the rottenness and the 
dead men’s bones. The evils are both moral and 
physical, and both are largely due to the want of 
healthy habitations, town-drainage and water- 
supply, and parks. Capital might supply them 
all, with Government security; and the credit of 
Government, our author thinks, could not possibly 
be made use of for a better purpose. 
| Chapter VIL. is on Working Partnerships, and 

treats of Socialism at home and abroad — of 
| Socialist Tendencies in England, and of Reform 
in the Law of Partnership—of the Popular Belief 
respecting Profits—of Workmen as Capitalists— 
of Partnership as an instrument of social im- 
provement—of Joint Stock Undertakings by the 
Middle Classes—and of Moral Aids to Co-operation. 

Chapter VIII. is devoted to a serious aad rather 
alarming consideration of the Position of England 
among the Nations. The writer asserts that 
England, at the beginning of the present year, 
underwent a humiiiation without precedent in her 
history—that at the conduct of Louis Napoleon, 
her citizens became afraid to utter their convie- 
tions openly in the face of foreign nations. He 








the idea it gave rise to of danger to this country— 
the conduct of the English journals, and the alarm 
occasioned by the denunciations of the Times 
especially. He enlarges upon the risks incurred 
to British interests, to commerce, to the missions, 
and adds the significant history of the French 
Protectorate of Tahiti, so disgraceful to ns. We 
cannot secure justice from foreign nations unless 
we are ever armed and ready with the machinery 
of destruction. The demands that have been 
made upon England may be made again. When 
Napoleon, stung to madness by the attacks of the 
English journals, demanded that such licence 
should be put down, the English Minister calmly 
replied that it could not be done, because to do so 
would be contrary to the custom of England. 
Why was he able to give that answer to the master 
of four hundred thousand bayonets? Only becanse 
the ships of the Nile were at hand, and the flag of 
Nelson ready to go to the masthead. The right 
of free discussion may be again challenged, and it 
must be maintained, and so must other rights 
which are equally open to challenge ; but for their 









defence England must have the means of speaking 
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and acting with authority and effect in her inter- 
course with foreign nations. This country cannot 
exist without alliances. The effect of disclaiming 
foreign relations would be not only a loss of honour, 
but an acquisition of contempt and a provoking of 
aggression. 

Chapter IX, the last of Part IL, is on the Na- 
tional Defences. It treats of tools and men to use 
them, of naval and military discipline, and other 
analogous topics, concluding with some powerful 
remarks on morality in connexion with military 
force and military and naval men. Of the compa- 
rative morality of soldiers and traders, the follow- 
ing is to the purpose :— 


An eminent officer not long ago took notice of some re- 
flections cast upon his profession by certain mercantile 
civilians at a peace-meeting, in which the evils of the Caffre 
war were rather coolly set down to the military government 
of the Cape. ‘The officer in question begged to be informed 
by what class of persons the Caffres had been supplied with 
the muskets and ammunition which had been, and still con- 
tinued to be, smuggled to them, in violation of the law? 
It would hardly be said that it was the work of the military. 
It is unnecessary to criticise the reply. The blow, coming 
from one of a family who hit equally hard with the pen and 


the sword, was too heavy and downright to be easily | 


evaded. The arms with which the Caffres are able to 
slaughter English troops are regularly and illegally sup- 
plied to them by English traders. Yet the meanest soldier 
in her Majesty's service would not be guilty of this base- 
ness.... Very nearly the greatest crime that ever stained 
the history of a nation was a branch of commerce; and so 
deeply was the mercantile community interested in the 
slave-trade, that Clarkson’s abolitionism, on one occasion, 
nearly cost him his life amongst a mob of Liverpoo! mer- 
chants. 


As a proof of the effect of the discipline of the 
army in raising its members in the scale of huma- 
nity, the author refers to the conduct of the troops 
on board the Dirkenhead, who sacredly observed 
the law of discipline to the last; and when the 
duties which were commanded could no longer be 
performed, went down in calmness and silence to 
inevitable death. 


After the above hasty and very fractional glance | 


- 


at the Dangers that beset us, and the Precautions 
suggested, the reader will be glad at length to 
arrive at the Path to the Remedy, which consti- 
tutes the third and last section of the volume. It 
commences with a review of the different theories 
of Social Progress. ‘There are three different 
kinds of progress. A nation may advance in ma- 


terial wealth, in the discovery of truth, and in | 


moral progression. ‘The popular notion of progress 
is connected with increase in wealth, which is often 
regarded as involving necessarily all other kinds 
of progress; a notion which is too much confirmed 
by the authority of great popular writers. The 
idea ofa continued progress of mankind not only in 
knowledge but in virtue is a modern cne. ‘The 
long-prevaleut notion was that the life of nations 
corresponded to that of individuals, going on from 
infancy, through youth and maturity to decline. 
The idea of an indefinite moral progress has come 
to us through Condorcet, a shallow writer, who did 
little more than interpret the philosophical ortho- 
doxy of his contemporaries. The theory of M.Comte 
is characterised by Mill as useless for guidance in 


practice. Its fundamental principle is, that all 
great changes in the social condition of a people 
are preceded by changes in their convictions, These 
are the causes that produce them. Further, that 
the earliest convictions are theological, implying a 
belief in supernatural power. Subsequently, the 
mind attains the metaphysical stage, in which phe- 
nomena are referred to abstractions as their causes : 
and, lastly, the positive stage, in which ouly ob- 
served facts are the basis of truth. This theory js 
grand and comprehensive, but it is only a theory, 
and must be rejected, because it flatly contradicts 
the greatest fact in the history of man, which is 
Christianity, of which it can give no better expla- 
nation than ranking it as one of those theological 
convictions which are useful in the infancy of 
nations, but which give way before the advance of 
positive science. The theory of Hegel is to the 
effect, that the various powers in human nature 
| suggest a certain attainable perfection, which is not, 
i however, attainable by the individual, but is in 
course of progressive attainment by the whole race, 
_the collective mass of man continually approxi- 
mating to a state in which the moral faculties will 
| be supreme. This theory, like that of M. Comte, 
| takes no acconut of Christianity, and is not conn- 
tenanced by the facts of history. Apart from 
Christianity, there is no ground for belief in the 
moral pregressiveness of the human race. 

The next topic considered is National Decay. In 
individuals, moral decay is more common. than 
moral improvement. ‘The courageous truth, the 
overflowing affection, the prompt self-sacrifice of 
youth are not the characteristics of maturity and 
age. If individuals sink into moral degradation, 
such a thing cannot be impossible to nations; and 
national decay, aceordingly, is one of the most 
familiar facts to be met within histery. The career 
of Greece and Rome—the degeneracy of the Italian 
Nepublies—the histories of Spain and ‘Turkey, 
sufficiently show this. National decay in all these 
cases is a corruption. National corruption consists 
of two things, a disproportionate development of 
the impulses leading to personal gratification, and 
a relaxing of the restraints by which license was 
‘held in subjection, Such corruption may long 
exist in connexion with artistic, intellectual, and 
commercial development. ‘The Roman virtue was 
gone while literature and luxary were at theif 
‘height. The intellectual faculties may survive the 
corruption of the nobler powers. Nay, it is but by 
the subservience of intellect and imagination that 
‘corruption reaches its highest intensity. Let us 








| glance at France, the United States, and England, 


}and see if there are any signs in those countries of 
approaching moral, decadence. 

Im France, the craving for sensual enjoyment 
has increased during the last half century. The 
popular reading shows the popular taste. The 
mass of minds love to dwell on the images of im 
mense wealth and luxurious enjoyment presente 
inthe works of Dumasand Sue. ‘There is the evi 
dence of the force of the new impulses to perso® 

gratification; where are the corresponding mom 
restraints? In thearmy alone exist the old disc 
pline, the old valour, and the subordination that 
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gives it effect. France has been long undergoing | journals, to which there is nothing comparable in 


Comte calls it a moral decomposition, and looks for 
the remedy in the positive philosophy. The remedy, 
if found, must be sought for elsewhere. 

Starting on a higher level of moral and political 
attainment than any other new community, the 
Americans have made prodigious advances in 
wealth and power: but the change in their moral 
condition has been deterioration. The character 
of public men has declined, and legislation has 
fallen into the hands of an inferior class. The best 
minds shrink from political life; a fatal sign of 
moral decay. On the subject of negro slavery the 
morals of the nation have become depraved. The 
morals of commerce are shown by the general 





feeling on the subject of bankruptcy, which it is 
considered not in good taste to allude to in society. | 
The pursuit of gain rages with increasing violence, | 
intensified by the Californian discoveries, and the | 
moral tone of the nation is deteriorating. 

The evil signs in England are, increased eager- 
ness in the pursuit of wealth, anda decline of moral 
courage and frankness as appearing in public life. 
One effect of the intense competition existing, is 
the omnipresent spectacle of quackery and puffing, 
which has grown to such an extent that at length 
success depends not upon what a person is, but 
upon what he seems. The honest are driven to 
quackery, to protect themselves from the dis- 


honest. Such things are the indications of a moral 
disease. ‘The decline of moral courage among 


public men is, however, the more serious evil. 
Public opinion is growing tyrannical, and those 
who depend on its favour are tempted to become 
subservient. Members of inflexible honesty are 
driven from their seats in Parliament, though pos- 
sessing the very qualities that should secure them 
permanently. ‘There should be permanent seats 
for tried men. If a representative absolutely 
changes his opinion, he should restore the repre- 
sentative trust to those who placed it in his hands ; 
but resistance to tried men, on the ground of any 
question in agitation, is a dangerous working of 
the democratic principle, tending to destroy all 
independence and high character in public men. 
Thus the position of Mr. Macaulay, at Edinburgh, 
ought never to have been disturbed, and Mr. Roe- 
buck should have retained his seat for Bath. The 
spirit which ejected these two members is the same 
spirit which is to be found everywhere; and the 
want of a courageous and uncompromising resist- 
ace to it is the worst political symptom of the | 
time, 

Against these evils there are many grounds of | 
hope. Two cireumstances are especially favour- 
ae as counteracting influences. The first is 
the great variety of masses ante which society in 





| 





| 
; 


other countries. The defects of the journals are 
obvious, and they result from the submission of the 
journalists to the despotic reaction of public opi- 
nion—the charge of venality is absurd. The most 
important view of the journals is, that they form a 
perfect mechanism, through which every one who 
has the car of the public can act upon its moral 
condition. 

The last chapter, pointing to the grand and only 
efficient remedy, is entitled “ Reconciliation of the 
Churches,” and opens thus :— 


Great evils, then, do appear to threaten England; a pos- 
sible invasion, if it be thought one of them, being far from 
the greatest. Indeed, one may easily conceive a condition 
of society in which, to a mind looking before all things to 
man's highest welfare, even the calamities of invasion would 
be accepted as a kind and fatherly chastening, designed as 
a meaus of deliverance from the corruption and moral tor- 
por brought on by an all-engrossing pursuit of wealih. . . . 
But what should we do that such evils may not come upon 
ns? The remedy is plain. No legislative nostrum—no 
ingenious device of the Socialist projector, for enabling evil 
hearts to carry out the Divine law—no novel stimulant to 
make an empty life supportable; no, something homely, 
old and familiar, but often tried in individual cases, and 
always found effectual—Practicat Caristianity. This 
is the subject—the marrow of the whole. ... Our spe- 
cific malady at this present time, notwithstanding an active 
but rather noisy philanthropy, must be described as an 
aversion of the national heart to practical Christianity. 


About five-and-twenty years ago, the great fact 
of social decomposition became the central idea of 
two great minds, Comte and Carlyle. Both pro- 
posed a remedy. ‘That of the great Frenchman 
was ‘ Demonstration’ —“ Positive Philosophy ;"' 
that of the eccentric Englishman, “ Hero-worship ;" 
and both are of no avail. The true remedy is 
found in the Divine Life which, eighteen hundred 
years ago, was exhibited in the human form; and 
the proof of its efficacy is found in the fact, that 
only this has been the regenerating influence in the 
history of the world. It is this which is doing the 
work so far as it is done even now. Numbers 
will concur in this practical conclusion who will 
recoil from the inference to which it leads, which 
is, that it will not serve to sustain one form of 
Christian worship against another. All the crimi- 
nations and malignities of controversy should be 
at once and for ever abandoned. Externally and 
in their exclusive aspect all the Churches are 
repulsive. Internally and in their Christian aspect 
all are beautiful. We need not follow the illus- 
trations of our author on this subject, nor go over 
his masterly review of the Anti-Papal Bill, the 
Papal question, the Papal government, and other 
relative matters. Our readers will see the drift of 
his argument, which we have thus imperfectly 
traced to its conclusion, without that. What he 
aims at is the inculcation of practical Christianity 


England is Fa 6 insuring this great restlt—that {among aJl sects and denominations of Christians, 


every prominent ppthion is surg to get adequately 
criticised, and the just criticism‘ will prevail in the 
end. The second is, the existence of a newspaper- 
press characterised by a high moral tone, con- 
“ammate ability, and the fulness and accuracy of 
‘srecords. This perfection of reported intelli- 
snce is the most important feature of the English 





to be carried out by personal exertions in a spirit 


of union. |“ Here,” says he, ‘is the great want of 


the present time+-the~rise of a new spirit in all 


the Churches; a spirit which would lead them to 
see their chief antagonists no longer in each other, 
and to direct their united energies against that 
large, menacing, and aggressive mass of moral evil 
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with which Christian organisation alone can effec- 
tually cope.”’ 

We have occupied more space than we intended 
in the above rapid summary of the work before 
us, but have yet been ail too brief to enable the 
reader to form more than a vague idea of its merits. 
It isa volume which demands a careful perusal, 
and being written and arranged in a somewhat 
unobvious style, and appearing more discursive 
than it really is, it will not bear to be hastily 
skimmed over. There are brvached in it many 
doctrines at variance with the principles we are 
accustomed to advocate, but we are not called upon 
to controvert them. Mr. Lalor’s opinions on the 
subject of money appear to us to exaggerate the 
importance of what is at most but one of the im- 
plements of commerce—the medium of exchanges. 
Of course, as such, exist in what shape it may, it 
is the paying power, and rules despotically over 
commodities ; but it is also iiself a commodity, and 
varies in value as commodities vary—and it shonld 
be of less importance than they are, as its value is 
for the most part conventional, and would be nil 
were there no commodities to exchange for it. 
The amount of it that can come into use, except 
for mere gambling purposes, must always be re 
lated by the supply of materials, whatever they 
may be, for which it will exchange. 

It is rather a novel lesson in economics to see 
the pursuit of wealth decried—even in the very 
modes which have hitherto been held to be most 
legitimate and praiseworthy, by the expansion of 
industry, that is, and the employment of capital. 
But Mr. Lalor s book, which, like all good books, 
suggests more than it den monstrates, sounds a note 
of warning on this subject which he that hath ears 

may hear. Can it be that the dogged and indomi- 
table thrift of the British people. is at bottom the 
originating cause of the hopeless and moiling 
miseries of their lowest classes? and through them 
of the classes above them? Does capital cut its 
own throat? If it be true that every pound that 
is saved from income comes into competition with 
the mass of dormant capital constantly waiting for 
employment, and ready to crush into the first 
opening which promises a profit, then every pound 
that is saved beyond the amount of capital wanted 
to keep productions equal to demand is a burden 
and a curse to the producing classes. For ina 
commercial market, characterised as ours is at all 
times by a « weneral glut,” new capital can only 
expect to find a return by creating new commodi- 
ties at a cost which will enable their producers to 
undersell those already in the market ; and to do 
this the labourer must be ground down. How 
many industrial professions have undergone this 
process during the last thirty years the reader 
probably knows. The author proposes new in- 
vestments for the employment of capital under 
Government sanction and direction, with a nobler 
object than tke mere realisation of a profit, though 
securing that as well. ‘This scheme looks like a 
direct attack upon the doctrine of laisser faire, 
though it does not appear that it would interfere 
with the practical operation of that doctrine in 
commerce, to which we are inclined to think its 
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operation ought to be confined. There is a species 
of absolutism which is a sacred obligation io every 
Government, and woe to any people whose Govern. 
ment shall neglect to exercise it; the mischief 
unfortunately is, that Governments have caused go 
much loss and confusion by ignorant intermeddling 
with what they do not understand, that commercial 
men dread their interference, and deprecate it with 
loathing. Men of business, however, have been 
mistaken at times as well as their opponents; the 
working of the Ten Hours Act, a measure against 
which they united all their forces, is a standing 
proof of their want of penetration, if not of some- 
thing else. 

In pointing us to practical Christianity as the 
grand remedy for the evils, political and social, 
which affect the nation and environ it with perils, 
the writer goes upon sure ground. But he does 
not tell us how the world is to be made subject to 
the sacred law. Here is a problem for solution 
far greater than any to be found in the whole 
range of political economy. If every man who 
boasts the name of Christian would lay hold of the 
remedy, and apply it to the best of his ability, 
there can be no doubt that the evils under which 
we groan, and the greater ones which already 
threaten us in the future, would rapidly diminis h 
and disappear. But then the reception of Chris- 
tianity must be universal. If only those who are 
in @ position to be benefactors turn practical Chris- 
tians, and not those who are habitually the reei- 
pients of charity as well, the world might be but 
little better for the change. It is the perception 
of this, for one thing, which has given currency to 
laisser faire beyond the domain of commeree 
Ill-advised benevolence has demoralised millions, 


_and extinguished the energies of more, until it has 


become a “question with many whether any syste- 
matic interference with people's miseries is ad- 
visable or not; and the conclusion come to long 
ago would seem to be, that the only thing that can 
be prudently done for the wretched is to help them 
to help themselves. But this has been found s0 
difficult a task, and the endeavours of individuals 
have so much oftener failed than succeeded, that 
the experiment has grown proverbially distasteful 
and painful; and men of the widest philanthropy 
and the purest benevolence have given up the 
attempt, or at least delegated to hirelings the task 
of carrying on “in the abodes of poverty, igno 
rance and sorrow that process of individual per 
sonal communication without which nothing effec 
tual is accomplished for the moral redemption of 
mankind.” 

According to Mr. Lalor, and, indeed, according 
to the experience of the last half-century at least, 
this country is now upon the eve of one of those 
monster speculative manias which, recurring i 
cycles of about ten years, have periodically playe 
such havoe among the moderate and small capi- 
talists, and transferred the money-wealth of 
community to different owners. All the symptoms 
of the cowing eruption of the speculative voleam 
are rife and lowering in the atmosphere. Ca 
like the dog on the plank, is ready to plunge int 


| the stream, should it catch but a glimpse 
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own shadow; and a thousand busy and unprin- a profonnd and practical knowledge of the subject 
cipled heads are at work concocting delusions in| as could only be acquired by the careful observa- 
the hope of supplying an impetus to the leap. At tion and study of years. The volume is written 
such a period this treatise on Money and Morals throughout with elegance and ease—often with an 
is well timed, and we hupe it will be well and eloquence and pathos not to be surpassed, and 
widely read. It is not an ephemeral work vamped | rarely to be met with in dissertations on political 
up to meet the occasion, but a masterpiece of sound economy. 

philosophy, embodying much true wisdom,and such 
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Mrs. Trepits lived at Coburg-crescent, one of| tinue firm in that faith; but the cheesemonger 
those corners of London’s far-spreading skirts, in| had abode in it through five-and-twenty years, and, 
which the genius of building seems to have unac- | in his case, there was something like convincing 
countably paused ; for it contained only eleven! evidence. Mrs. Tibbits read shoals of magazines 
small, genteel houses, with little courts in front,; and new books, could talk on all popular subjects, 
little flower-gardens behind, and so perfectly | millinerise her own caps, sketch, crochet, and, as 
finished on the same pattern that they were distin-, her better half was wont to say, “ play the pianner 
guishable only by their numbers. like a perfect hartist.”’ Notwithstanding all these 

Of that crescent Mrs. Tibbits was queen reg- | talents and accomplishments, she kept a neat, com- 
nant ; her regalia consisted of a boy in livery, a| fortable house, looked well after the dinners, and 
diminutive phaeton, and a certain card basket, , showed, in all her works and ways, a genuine con- 
which, it was presumed, could furnish proof that} sideration for Tibbits’ pocket. Moreover, Mrs. 
Mrs. Tibbits kept the very first society. In these; Tibbits was not of the commanding school; but 
matters she reigned without a rival among the| gently clever,and particularly spare and pretty for 
eleven domiciles. As for Mr. ‘Tibbits, nobody | her time of life. She had been a prudent and 
thought of him, except in connexion with a cheese-| kindly mother to ‘Tibbits’ girls, two some time 
monger’s warehouse far away in Fleet-lane. There grown-up daughters, who constituted the entire 
his life was spent from nine in the morning till, in| family, and who were commonly called Lucy and 
his own laconic phraseology, “the "bus brought! Cisy, though, on grand occasions, known to 
him home at six.’ That had been the course; their mamma, at least, as Lucinda and Cecilia. 
of Mr. Tibbits’ existence for five-and-twenty | Pretty, refined-looking girls they were, and much 
wedded years, during which he had risen, by many | alike ; only most people remarked that Lucy had 
a slow but steady step, from the estate of a sales-, the finest eyes, and Cisy the best complexion, 
man to what, in after-dinner speeches, he was wont | while intimates were apt to add that Lucy was far 
to call his “ present exalted and responsible posi-| the proudest, and Cisy the most agreeable. 
tion,” that of managing partner in the house of} Mrs. Tibbits was decided on Lucinda’s being the 
Tibbits and Niblet. An honest, industrious and! most lady-like. She had, in consequence, just a 
domestic man was the chief of the Tibbits house-| shade of partiality for her eldest daughter; for, 
hold as could be found among the shops and homes | though very nearly a pattern Englishwoman, Mrs, 
of England. Stout, rosy and sensible, though not | Tibbits loved gentility in her heart. Tongue could 
overburdened with heavy or light literature, Mr. | not tell how deeply she venerated the fashion. It 
Tibbits stood by his friends and his business, knew ‘was the faith of her domestic life. To her the 
no difference between his word and his bond, and | West-end was Mecca, whither all the devotion of 
did his best to make things sure and comfortable her week-days turned, and the prophet in whom 
for Mrs. Tibbits and the girls. she believed was Mrs. Thompson Lawrence. Mrs. 

The first lady on that list had been the daughter, Thompson was related to the ‘Tibbits somehow 
of a half-pay captain, who died, and left her at) through the solicitor and his thirteen. In her 
eighteen to fulfil the double capacity of poor re-, youth she had gone to Calcutta as a governess, and 
lation and governess in the house of an uncle with) captured a commissary in the East India Com- 
thirteen children, and a small business in the pany’s service, who gathered half a lac of rupees, 
solicitor line. The uncle still spoke of the sacrifice | he said, “ by unparalleled honesty in one of the 
his niece had made in marrying Tibbits. He had,| many wars of the Punjaub.” Mr. Thompson Law- 
indeed, been so candid and confidential on the! rence averred that he “ should have been somebody, 
subject, that Tibbits half believed in the offering | for his mother was very nearly married to a Scotch 
up, though the benevolent man had given away the | earl.” Further into his family history he vouch- 
bride, presented a frock to the first baby, and | safed no introduction; but his lady was clear on 
patronised the firm in Fleet-lane occasionally, to| her genealogy up to an Admiral of the Blue. She 
what profit its managing partner best knew. Tib-| had, also, a private tradition that Mr. Thompson 


bits also knew that there was not such a wife as his | was ten years her senior, tho less partial bee 
for streets round. Few husbands, they say, con-| holders would have thought pair children of 
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528 THE 
one day, both were so lean, lathy, and disturbed- 
looking. It was not family cares that disquieted 
their days. ‘There were no olive-branches to pro- 
vide for; but Mr. Thompson and his spouse had 
set themselves down in a bare new house at Ken- 
sington, to take care of the half lac and stndy the 
great world. How they succeeded in the jatter 
undertaking was itself a lesson on the prevailing 
power of application. “The Lawrences,” as Mr. 
Tibbits called them, when out of his lady’ s hear- 
ing, had information to which the Court Circular 
could not pretend. ‘They knew to a tittle how the 
Queen and Prince Albert got on. They were 
minute in chronicles of the royal nursery. Nothing 
that happened in titled families ever escaped them ; 

and the amount of fashionable intelligence they 
collected would have made the soul of Brummel 
glorious in his exile. Mahomed speaks of spirits 
who dance on the outermost wall of Paradise, 
and, though never admitted further, rejoice in be- 
holding the blessedness within. Mr. and Mrs. 
Thompson Lawrence were similarly situated with 
regard to the world of fashion. ‘Their social 


abiding-place was on its mystic frontier, beyond | 
ther for the good of the firm in Fleet-lane; also 


which they could never find footing ; but the oc- 
cupation of their lives was to gossip concerning its 
denizens. Lawrence was almost as earnest on the 
scent as his lady; but he wrote long letters to 
India, looked to the currying and peppering of his 
dinner, dozed after it, and read the newspapers 
sometimes ; while she was indefatigable on the 
grand pursuit. Her acquaintance with house- 
keepers, ladies’-maids and milliners’ girls was | 
boundless, the back-parlour was never empty of | 











' girls. 
‘Tom had shown themselves strongly disposed to 
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himself on board a Baltic trader, which he left at 
Gottenberg, and was never heard of after by the 
Niblets. 

Of the three steady sons, Bill only was mar- 
ried, and lived close by his mother in a quiet 
street in Islington, where old Jack had long ago 
located his family. Bob and Tom still called the 
place “home,” and came there every evening from 
their business in the City. Between Mrs. Niblet 
senior and junior there reigned unusual harmony ; 
and the Niblets one and all lived in old- fashioned 
comfort and industry, working hard and regularly 
on work-days, but celebrating r with all their hearts 
the appointed seasons of festivity, and always 
ready, particularly Bob and Tom, for an evening's 
amusement. Between the houses of Tibbits and 
Niblet there had been an ancient intimacy, not 
only of business but friendship. ‘Tibbits still re- 
membered how old Jack had befriended him, whenhe 
was 4 poor youth striving tomake his way. How 
he had praised and trus sted, and taken him into part- 
nership, when Tibbits had little capital and less 
experience. How many years himself and the old 
man had bought and sold and taken counsel toge- 


what pleasant times the families had, when neither 
he nor Mrs. Tibbits thought of livery or phaeton. 
What familiar tea-drinkings, what Christmas din- 
ners there had been among them, and how, when 
Jack got warm and friendly over his glass, he used 
to make matches between his boys and Tibbits’ 
The old man was long gone; but Bob and 


fulfil that family compact. Lucy Tibbits had sun- 


some of them ; and as, next to gathering, Mrs. dry valentines, with rhymes about hearts and darts 


Thompson Lawrence delighted in retailing her | in them, put away in a locked drawer. 
she imparted most of it to Mrs. Tibbits. a brooch with brown hair set in it, which she did 


news, 
The awe and admiration with which that honest | 


woman heard those revealings were causes suffi- | 
cient for her preferment as a listener. Moreov er, 
knowledge is power ; and, through Mrs. Thomp- 
son's erudition in what was done at Lady Tattle- 
more’s and the Countess of Snivelford’s, the spouse 
of the Indian cummissary obtained a kind of go- 
vernance in the Tibbits’ household, for furniture, 
dress and friends were alike subject to the appro- 
val of Mrs. Thompson Lawrence. 

On the extreme left of the Tibbits’ acquaintance 
now stood the Niblet family. Old Jack Niblet, 
the original head of the firm in Fleet-lane, w as long 
dead, but his share of the business still afforded a 
comfortable provision for his widow and only 
daughter, though burdened with a yet unclaimed 
reversion assigned by the old man’s will to an 
absent son. His three eldest boys Jack had brought 
up to kindred trades: Bill was in the soap-boiling, 
Lob in the chandling, and Tom in the oil line. 
They were all sensible, well-doing young men, 
and rather successful in business for these pushing 
times; but Harry, the youngest, had been an un- 
manageable youth, ingenious in all that was useless, 
and clever in every unprofitable way ; he had tried 
all his brothers’ trades in succession, without ac- 
quiring any of them, exhausted the patience of 
three masters, and at length took a wild fancy for 
seafaring, which he put in practice by shipping 





Cisy had 


‘not wear now, but cried over sometimes, when the 
girl was alone. Bob and 'l'om were acknow ledged 
admirers, when the Tibbits lived in the next street, 
and Bessy Niblet and her mother used to bring 
wonderful recipes for scouring silk or making 
cherry-pies, and come to help in times of family 
bustle. ‘That was all over, since Mrs. Thompson 
Lawrence came home from India and the Tibbits 
removed to Coburg-crescent. Nobody knew pre- 
cisely how the quarrel began; but at the above- 
mentioned critical period of her history, Mrs. 
Tibbits discovered that there was a great difference 
between the education of Bessy Niblet, who took 
her turn at cooking and scouring with their only 
servant, old Sally, “and that of her own daughters, 
who practised all the morning and crocheted in the 
afternoon. ‘This discovery she imparted one con- 
fidential evening to a mutual acquaintance, who 
lost no time in communicating it to Mrs. Niblet; 
and that lady’s observations on the folly of bringing 
up girls to be of no use in the house or out of it, 
were in due course conveyed to the ear of Mrs. 
Tibbits. The mother’s pride was touched, and 
responses were made concerning “vulgar people 
and drudging dowdies :” which being also reported 
(where is there wanting a good-natured creature for 
such service ?), were answered by sundry remarks 
on the vanity of putting up above one’s station 
getting langhed at for one’s pains. The junior 
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ladies now joined the war. Bessy Niblet, though 
a good, industrious girl, was somewhat quick of 
tongue and temper. Mrs. Bill felt herself called 
upon to defend the honour of the family ; and Lucy 
Tibbits having heard Bob applaud Miss Mercer's 
singing more than she thought agreeable, voted the 
Niblets a low set, without one single exception. 
The men of both houses, like hardworking Eng- 
lishmen in general, said little, but firmly believed 
their respective ladies in the right. So coolness 
and distance came in the place of the old friend- 
ship; and, at the time of our story, Mesdames 
Tibbits and Niblet had not met for a twelvemonth. 
Time wears down the rocks, and why not quarrels ? 
The Tibbits and Niblets began in time to miss each 
other. Mrs. Tibbits caught herself thinking of her 
kind old neighbour, in every household emer- 
gency. Lucy couldn't forget that Bob was a fine 
young man, and she had got no new lover. Cisy 
had never been quite sure that they were all right 
about the Niblets; but she kept Tom's brooch for 
ause of mourning, and wished they hadn’t quar- 
relled. As for Tibbits, he had an occasional shake 
hands with the young men, when kind inquiries 
after all at home were usually exchanged. Bob and 
Tom looked as if they had something more to say 
at those times. They knew how often their mother 
wondered if the Tibbits had forgotten them all ; and 
Bessy said she never thought they would haveturned 
out sucha nasty, proud set. ‘Tibbits heard nothing 
of that; but the leaven of fashion had not entered 
into the cheesemonger’s soul, and at his wife's 
genteel parties he pined for the Niblets. This 
feeling came strong upon him on the approach of 
a day especially devoted to festivity by every well- 
instructed and wedded Briton, namely, the anni- 
versary of his marriage. In that character, the 
28th February had been celebrated with more than 
ordinary demonstrations for twenty-five years in 
the Tibbits’ household. It was now but three 
weeks off, and Tibbits had made up his mind, come 
what would, to invite the Niblets; but he saw the 
difficulties of his position, and puzzled himself how 
to break ground all the way home todinner. ‘Tib- 
bits was an hour and a half beyond his usual time 
that evening. There had been extra accounts 
to look over, and the managing partner never left 
things in an unsatisfactory state ; but the sounds of 
the piano and the radiance of wax candles made 
him sensible that something grand was going for- 
ward in his own drawing-room; and in the haste 
of curiosity Tibbits entered, to find Lucy seated 
on the music-stool as proud as a peacock, with a 
tall man, in an extraordinary profusion of hair and 
beard, stationed behind her, while Mrs. Thompson 
Lawrence occupied the sofa in a sublime attitude : 
the Indian commissary by her side looked round 
him on everybody, as much as to say, See what I 
have done for you! and Cisy at the table helped Mrs. 
libbits, who seemed overpowered by the weight 
of her responsibilities. Tibbits himself felt a kind 
of all-overishness when Mrs. Thompeon, in her 
gtandest manner, introduced him to the Baron Em- 
merich Von Zabbatoriki, an exiled patriot from 
Hungary, such being the style and title of the gen- 
tleman who stood behind Lucy. 
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The Baron made an elaborate bow in reply to 
Tibbits’ sputtered declarations that he was glad to 
see him, which the cheesemonger thought the finest 
thing of its sort he ever beheld. rs. Tibbits 
drew a long breath, like one relieved: and when 
her husband slipped away to his hot dinner in the 
back parlour, she followed him with amazing tales 
about their visitor. Mrs. Thompson Lawrence had 
assured her that Hungarian exiles were all the 
fashion. There never was a party at Lady Tattle- 
more’s without some of them. But the Baron was 
asked to the best houses in London on account of 
his wonderful story, which the Lawrences had from 
himself, after they got acquainted one day in Hyde 
Park. Mrs. ‘Tibbits could not recollect all the 
particulars, but the outline was, that the Baron was 
descended from a line of princes; that he had been 
the owner of two estates and three castles, which 
he lost for his country’s sake ; that in the war he was 
hand and glove with Kossuth, and helped to win 
seven pitched battles at the head of a regiment of his 
own tenantry. There was also a romantic tale, of 
which Mrs. ‘Tibbits was not in full possession, con- 
cerning an Austrian princess, who broke her heart 
and died for love of Baron Emmerich ; but she was 
explicitly informed on the amount of diamonds and 
other valuables lost and left behind in his flight 
from Hungary. The heart of Tibbits warmed over 
his pudding with true English sympathy for the 
luckless patriot. He declared himself obliged to 
the Lawrences for bringing the Baron to his house, 
and his attentions to the stranger were henceforth 
doubled. On Tibbits’ part this was disinterested 
kindness. He and Baron Emmerich had scarcely 
a word, not to say thought, in common, though his 
host once or twice thought he heard the Hungarian 
exile speak wonderfully good English, and ina 
tone strangely familiar to his ears. ‘The Baron's 
language was generally a marvellous mixture of all 
European dialects, sounding as if sent from the pit 
of his stomach, somehow through his nose. Tor 
Mrs. Tibbits it was enough that her new acquaint- 
ance was a baron and the fashion, to make her 
think her house magnified and made honourable 
by his visits ; and to do the noble exile justice, he 
availed himself of his new friends, for notwith- 
standing the choice society to which he was admis- 
sible, morning, noon, and eve were sure to find 
him in either the Tibbits or the Lawrence drawing - 
room. How he contrived to divide his time so 
equally between the two houses was a problem to be 
explained only by omnibus-men. Lucy said that 
his conversation improved her French and German 
amazingly ; and Mrs. Thompson Lawrence never 
got such news of titled people. Perhaps Baron 
Emmerich could not well help it, considering his 
utter idleness ; but by and by the fact was, he got 
involved in a strong flirtation with both ladies, Of 
course it was carried on most vigorously with each 
apart; but when they chanced to meet in the same 
room, there was a display of generalship worthy 
the winner of seven battles. The balance of power 
cannot be long maintained. Mrs.'Thompson Law- 
rence had the better house, Lucy Tibbits the larger 
share of attractions and the fewer years; but both 


felt there was a baron in the case, and a" were 
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330 
coming to a sort of open rivalry. Lucy began 
to find out how old and plain Mrs. Thompson was ; 


and Mrs. Thompson made known to most of her 
acquaintances that she did not like the airs of that 
girl. Still neither dame was winning, nor was 
that of any consequence, for the matter involved 
no heart; the Baron’s affair being as regular and 
harmless a flirtation as ever grew up, gourd-like, 
under the combined influence of idleness and 
vanity. 

Meantime the grand anniversary had come a 
fortnight nearer, but Tibbits hadn’t found time 
or courage to declare his designs concerning the 
Niblets. Indeed, he was considerably occupied 
in wondering why a strapping young man like the 
Hungarian did not set about doing “something for | 
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but in he went, with an uncommon quick shutting 
of the door. And the boy in livery informed the 
maids that “at first there was a deal of strange 
talk among em, like as somebody was a trying to 
make out something, then lots of fun, and at last 
the Baron and young Mr. Niblet walked away, 
just like oe. 

Tibbits was in great humour that evening; and 
his spouse, who had designs of her own on the 
wedding-anniversary, and was somewhat of a 
general, took the occasion to commence tactics, by 
saying in a quiet way— 

“ My love, shall we not have onr usual party on 


the 28th this year? It will be Monday week, you 


| know.” 


his bread, though Mrs. Tibbits assured him a\ “Of course, my dear,” said Mr. Tibbits, casting 
baron could do nothing of the kind; and Mrs. | down his eyes. 
Thompson Lawrence gave him up from the day | “Well,” continued the lady, on gentility intent, 


she heard it as irreclaimably vulgar. 


been admonished never to speak of such a thing | we ought to invite. 
to anybody one Sunday forenoon, before his spouse , the Greens, and—” 


and the girls went forth to church, leaving him 
within doors, rather out of sorts, we regret to say, 


| 
| 


Tibbits had | “I have been thinking there are so many people 


There are the Lawrences and 


“ Certainly, my dear,” interrupted ‘Tibbits, it 
'sudden anticipation of her wis shes, “ we will itive ¢ 


from the previous night’s supper of cow-heel and | them all to dinner, and the Hungarian Baron.” 


oysters, when the Baron, unaware of their absence, 
was seen coming to lunch with the family, and the 
heart of the cheesemonger arose and rejoiced amid 
astonishment, for he was followed by no other 
than Tom Niblet. Tom had always been the 
most enterprising of his house. Perhaps he wished 
to learn what the Baron meant by coming there so 
often—perhaps to see if there were yet a remnant 
of the old faith among the Tibbits. But the pre- 
vious day had furnished Tom witha noble apology, 


for it broughta letter from an emigrant uncle long | 


settled in Australia, with a kind message in it to 
Mr. Tibbits. There was great shaking of hands 
between them, and sundry inquiries on ‘Tom's part 
for Miss Cecilia in particular. 

“Cisy is well and will be glad to see you, Tom, 
I'm sure; and sowill Lucy and Missis” said Tibbits ; 
but here his tongue was arrested by the terrible 
lisecomfiture which seemed to have fastened on the 
Baron. ‘There was an alarmed look about him, 
and his hands were rising, as if to rectify some- 
thing about his face, every second. ‘Tibbits was 

gathering his breath to introduce the noble exile, 
when the boy in livery stepped in with a whisper, 
that old Mr. Clerkson, their next neighbour, had 
sent for a loan of the Ties. 

The master of that mansion kept the newspapers 
in his private custody, from a cherished idea of 
binding them up in rare volumes for his descen- 
dants; and having sent the Zimes quietly in to 
old Mr. Clerkson, though he thought better Sun- 
day’s reading might be found, Tibbits returned to 
the drawing-room, where he left his visitors. The 
door stood almost ajar, and there was a remarkable 
conversation in progress between the exiled patriot 
and Tom Niblet. 

* You won't tell, Tom.” 

“Indeed will I, you scandalous fellow! to dis- 
grace us all, and impose on a friend's family ‘” 

What Tibbits saw to make him thus far an 
eaves-dropper, the worthy man never revealed ; 


All the following week, Mrs. Tibbits and her 
girls were busy with preparations for the fete. 


is 











The upturning inflicted on every Englishman's 
house at such times of trial is a subject on which 
no well-constituted mind cares to enlarge; suffice 
it to say, therefore, that the flower of their ac- 
quaintances were duly invited, Mrs. ‘Thompson 
Lawrence appointed dictator pro tempore, and 
during the seven days she seldom left her post. 
Tibbits displayed ‘extraordinary prudence, by 
keeping, as well as possible, out of doors under 
her administration, though his foreman wondered 
what took him so often to Islington. The great 
evening at length arrived, and brought no apolo- 
gies; all the expected had mustered in the draw- 
ing-room except Baron Emmerich. Mrs. Lawrence 
was there in the glory of an Indian head-dress, 
enlarging on his extreme ton, and the tales of high 
life he had told her, by way of a complete set 
down for Lucy. Cisy, in her new silk, was think- 
ing of times when the Niblets used to be there ; 
while Mrs. Tibbits trembled under her turban lest 
something might be spoiled in the kitchen, and 
wondered what kept the Baron so late. 

“He is coming, my dear,” said Mr. ‘Tibbits, 
who had been looking out on the wintry twilight; 
“T see him with the three friends he was to bring.” 

“Three friends!” said Mrs. Tibbits, as she 
thought of her dinner-table. ‘Who can they be?” 

“ My dear, they are all exiles,” replied Tibbits. 

“And patriots ?” said Mrs. Tibbits. 

“ Every man!’ responded her husband, as three 
individuals, clothed in West of England broad- 
cloth and good white linen, but with a length of 
black hair and beard wonderful to behold, strutted 
into the room, while Baron Emmerich, in a similar 
dress, brought up the rear. 

* Welcome, noble exiles!” cried Tibbits, leaping 
from his chair with unexpected enthusiasm. 
“Ladies and gentlemen, allow me to present to 


you, first—the Baron Soapinski; he inherited the 
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splendid estate of Boillots, and did his best to|at the bottom of the business, and joined with all 
wash away the stains of his afflicted country. | her heartin the general laughter which now shook 


Secondly, the Count Candlenzo; his estate was | 
posed they should all dine together, and get a 


called Meltosk, and he exerted himself to enlighten 
the land, in spite of all his tyrants. Thirdly, the 


illustrious Prince Oilflasko, who owned the rich 


inheritance of Bottlenzo, and he’—here there was 
a sound of coming cab-wheels, and Tibbits seemed 
about to break down; but he added, with great 
emphasis, ‘‘ Oh, he defied despotism, and gave the 
veople oil to their salads.” 

“Oil to their salads!” exclaimed Mrs. Tibbits. 


“ Mamma,” cried Cisy, who could net keep in the 


discovery, “it’s just Tom Niblet;” at the same 
instant, the beard and wig of every man was 
whisked off, displaying the ruddy, good-humoured 
faces and smooth brown hair of the Niblets. Baron 
Emmerich had also his beard in his hand. And 
that was a change! 

“Who is it ?” cried Mrs. ‘Thompson Lawrence 
and Lucy in a breath. 

“Sir Uarry Niblet, at all your service,” responded 
the quondam Baron, with a rather confused bow, 
“and I hope Mrs. Tibbits will forgive me when 
she knows all.” 

‘Bless me, boys, where did you get the hand- 
fulls of hair?” cried old Mrs. Niblet, as, with Bessy 
and Mrs. Bill, all in their best clothes, the good 
woman bustled in. “ Mrs. Tibbits, dear, Vin glad 
to see you again. It was so kind of you to send 
for us, though I doubt the boys have been at some 
trick,” she added, with a suspicious look around. 

First with great surprise, and then with right 
good will, did Mrs. Tibbits welcome her old and 


kindly neighbour. She saw that Tibbits had been | 


the room. When order was restored, ‘Tibbits pro- 


second table. ‘That requisite was improvised with 
the help of many hands, and a merrier anniversary 
of the ‘Tibbits’ wedding-day never was celebrated. 
Mrs. Thompson Lawrence said she had a headache, 
and went home early; but her spouse was telling 
stories about India at half-past eleven. ‘Tom and 
Bob got through a country-dance with Mrs, ‘Tibbits’ 
girls before that period of the night, and Harry 
gave some explanation of himself to the more 
discreet of the company. He had been wandering 
over the Continent, having got tired of the sea, and 
deserted. By his own account, he did see fighting 
in Hungary, and took up the trade of an exile, 
not, as he declared, from his own invention, * tor 
there were lots at it.” His acquaintance with Mra. 
Thompson, and subsequent introduction to the 
Libbits, were entirely accidental ; and, in spite of 
sundry compunctions, the love of fun and frolic 
induced him to carry the deception so far, But 
he would turn a new leaf, and behave well for the 
future. 

Mrs. Thompson Lawrence said that none of the 
Tibbits from that day ever looked genteel; but 
when I last heard of them there were two weddings 
expected, and Harry was doing well among the 
cheeses in Fleet-lane. It was Mrs. ‘Tibbits’ belief 
that the poor son would turn out steady, though 
he never cared to be reminded of his lost estates, 


and the wonders performed at the head of his 


tenantry in the Magyar battles, which he related 
so valorously when doing the exile. 


ee 
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CHAPTER XXL. 
REVERSES, 


AGain Mr. James Carmichael stood at his table. 


in the Thistle Bank, but not the same joyous, elastic’ 
hero of the valet, the lady of the maid, and vice 


individual that he had been at the corresponding 
hour on the previous day. His face was blanched, 
his eye inflamed and lacking lustre ; his frame was 
relaxed in all its parts, and physical disquietude 
was but too evidently weighing him down. A 
brisk walk might have dissipated the effects of the 
symposium of the preceding night; but then the 
teller could not abandon his post—he was nailed 
to his counter like a bad coin, or as a marine 
plant is attached to its rocky home. Mr. Carmi- 
chacl bewailed his hard fate, and envied the 
humblest visitors of the bank, who could freely 
open those folding-doors and make their exit into 
the street, which was a forbidden territory to him. 
Very possibly some of those very visitors who 
were harassed by daily pedestrian toil envied the 
stationary position of the teller, his non-exposure 


soft black-leather stool on which his capacious per- 
son was so often to be found perched. All con- 
trasted persons are thus envious of each other at 
different times; the sovereign of the subject, the 


versa. But it seldom rains that it does not pour ; 


and so, as if his corporal uneasiness was notenough, 


Mr. Carmichael was soon to be called on to bear 
mental distress in addition—the soul as well as the 
tlesh was in his case to suffer. Mr. Carmichael 
might have observed, on his first entrance into the 
bank on the morning now referred to, that sundry 


peculiar looks were cast upon him by his fellow- 


officials; that these officials whispered apart to 
each other ; and that, in the case of some, chuckles 
und sneers might be heard and seen, Mr. Carmi- 
chael might have used both eyes and ears; but he 
was a bashaw in his own way, and, like most seniors 


in corporate establishments, he regarded the ju- 
-niors with a feeling akin to, if itdid not amount to, 
positive contempt. As the head teller, he con- 


to the elements, and the repose implied in the | ceived his mountain to stand strong. With few 
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wants, with an income adequate to meet them and 
leave something over, what sublunary event, or 
combination of events, could disturb the serenity 
of his lofty position? We shall see. 

The accountant, with solemn step and amidst 
hushed silence, approached the teller, and, in a 
tone of mystery bordering on the sepulchral, an- 
nounced that “the manager wished to speak with 
him in his own room.” Mr. James just wished 
that his hand had been a little less shaky, but 
nothing more; for he was not a man of quick 
perceptions, and, as his sister Kate was wont to 
say, “ Jamie couldna see ony thing unless it was 
the size of the bellowses.” 

“Mr. Carmichael, shut the door, if you please,” 
said the bald potentate of the Thistle Money Com- 
pany: “and you, Mr. Transfer (meaning by these 
two vocables the accountant), remain here ;” the 
meaning of the injunction being that Transfer 
should be witness of the keel-hauling about to be 
administered to the teller. In model boarding- 

schools, when a pupil is to be rebuked, the lady- 
wrtcdiod demands the presence of the lady-teach- 
ers for a similar reason. 

“Mr. Carmichael,” resumed the manager, “I 
presume you know by this time what you did 
yesterday afternoon.” 

Mr. James thought that the observation referred 
to the dinner, and responded accordingly. 

“ And have you any explanation to ‘make 2” 

“None, except that they were friends of my 
most particular friend Mr. Williamson, who, you 
may recollect, sir, was in the Mint here, but who 
now occupies a more exalted position in the Mint 


at Dublin.” 
The great official stared, and then looked at 


T 
ransfer. 
“Do you mean to say that you did what you 


did deliberately 4 - 

“Most certainly. There is nothing, nothing 
whatever under the sun that I would not do for 
Williamson or any of his friends.” 

“Then, sir!—you see, Mr. Transfer, I am keep- 
ing my temper—I never dismissed any one from 
this bank before, sir, without consulting the direc- 
tors; but, sir, this madness, or something worse, is 
intolerable, and there is no responsibility that I 
will shrink frem. Give Mr. Transfer your keys, 
and remain here: don't dare to stir from this spot 
until I summon a meeting of the board.” 

Mr. Carmichael was paralysed. 

“Am I,” he stammered out, “to be suspended 
because I asked two gentlemen to dinner ?—the 
thing’s impossible !” 

“J never mentioned the word dinner,” 
the rigid dictator of bills and bonds. 

“What did you mention, then, and what is my 
( fe nce? For Heaven's sake, tell me. 

“You admitted it just now. 

“TI admitted nothing, my dear sir. I merely 
understood that you found fault with me for having 
invited two gentlemen to dinner yesterday, and 
having, in consequence, left earlier then, and been 
later this morning than usual. On my soul, I 
know of nothing else.” 

“Did you not tell him; 


replied 


Transfer ?’ 
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“ No, sir.” 

“ And has no other person done it ?” 

“No!” vociferated the teller. ‘* Let me know, 
for mercy’s sake, what has happened.” 

* Five hundred forged notes were found in your 
drawer last night, at balancing.” 

Carmichael was petrified. 

“The only transaction amounting to that iden. 
tical sum,” continued the magnate, “was a letter 
of credit given by you to two strangers, known, 
apparently, to no one in the bank but yonrself— 
and whom, it now appears, you had taken home to 
dinner, and with them spent the evening in such a 
way as to unfit you for the proper discharge of 
your duties in this establishment.” 

“T declare solemnly before my Maker,” replied 
Carmichael, whose tongue was now unloosed, “ I 
declare ‘solemnly, although it were the last words 
that I ever had to utter, that I had no idea that 
the notes were forged.” 

“Did you examine them ” 


“T did not.” 
“Were not my orders, I mean those of the 








directors, most imperative that in every case 
where strangers came forward, and, indeed, in 
every case whatever, the most strict watch should 
be kept as to the kind of paper received by the 
tellers?’ How, therefore, could you presume to 
take the notes from these parties without exami- 
nation ?” 

“They were friends of Williamson’s,” 

“Then if they are your friends you will know 
where to find them; for as sure as my name is 
Compound, if that letter of eredit is paid in Lon- 
don you shall repay it, as well as replace the 





forged notes. As to ulterior measures, the direc- 
tors will settle these. In the meantime, you had 
better look after your friends, as you call them.” 

Like the guilty king of old, Carmichael saw a 
handwriting on the w all, and the ominous charac- 
ters that dawned before his terrified imagination 
resolved themselves into the words, Oxe THovsanp 
Pounps. Just about one half of the accumulated 
savings of the teller’s professional career. What 
was to be done? 

“They are not my friends,” 
functionary. 

“And do you know that they are this William- 
son’s friends” asked the manager. 
“This Williamson's!” that was the unkindest 
cut of all. Money, reputation, were as nothing 
compared with the ignoring of the idol of his soul ! 
But Carmichael had no courage to defend even 
Williamson, and he answered softly. 

“ They told me, sir, that they were his friends.” 

“And did you believe them on no other tes- 
timony ?” 
‘“T met one of them, a commercial traveller, 
some twelve months ago, at Johnny Dowie’s.” 
“T hope you are not in the habit of frequenting 
Dowie's, sir ?” 
“Not in the least, I assure you.” 
Mr. Transfer coloured at this stage, as he had 
been in Mr. Dowi ie’s the night before. 
“Well, sir,” continued the manager, “ you know 


replied the subdued 





your position; make the best of it. You are at 
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liberty to institute asearch for these men, although 
I have great doubts if you will now find them in 
Edinburgh. The rest must be left to the direc- 
tors. 

Mr. Carmichael bowed and left the presence- 
chamber. He felt for his watch, which he now 
missed for the first time, and was about to des- 
patch a messenger for it when, looking np, he con- 
fronted his sister Kate. 

“T have left my watch in my bedroom, Kate. 
Do run for it; I am in a great hurry. Something 
very serious has happened.” 

“Yes; something very serious has happened 
indeed. Your watch is gone, my ring is gone, 
my aunt's silver forks are gone, my mother’s fish- 
slice and my grandmother's candlesticks are gone 
—all gone—clean gone; forbye ither things that 
we havena yet discovered, but which we'll ken o’ 
sune enough.” 

“Who has taken them, Kate ?” asked the teller, 
although he scarcely knew what he was saying. 

“Who has taken them? wha bit your grand 
company.” 

“Impossible! Friends of Williamson !” 

“Freens o’ the deevil, that I shud sae the like! 
I'm certain that yon twa are no more gentlemen 
than our cats are gentlemen! ‘The Kornal fellow 
is a born blackguard, and his neebor is no meikle 
better. They kept winking at one anither the 
hale nicht, and the Kornal was twice i’ the kitchen. 
He pretended that he wanted to mak’ love to Jean, 
and the silly tawpie believed him; but, my certie, 
there’s nae doot what he was really wantin’.” 

“It is really remarkable that friends o' Wil- 
liamson—” 

“Freens o’ Williamson again! I tell ye, man, 
it’s my firm belief that Williamson never saw them 
beiween the e’en.” 

“If I really thocht that they were impostors—” 

“'Thocht that they were impostors? 1s the man 
in his judgment? Will you go at once to the 
bailies, and see and get the villains catched, or are 
you to leave me to do that? What do you stand 
shaking that way for?” 

Mr. Transfer came up. 

“ Mr. Transfer, did ye ever hear the like o’ this? 
Twa villains imposed on Jamie here yesterday, 
and pretended that they were freens o’ William- 
son's; and he asked them to their dinner, and the 
knaves ha’e cleared the hoose o’ everything they 
could lay their hands upon, watches, rings, spoons, 
and the very candlesticks; and here he stands 
donnert and demented, and winna move a single 
fit to go to the provost and bailies that the scoon- 
drels may be seen after !” 

“T am afraid that worse than even that has hap- 
pened,” said the mechanical accountant. 

‘“ Waur than ha’eing your property stolen from 
under your very nose, Mr. Transfer? Weel,some 
folks are really Job's comforters, after a’; but I 
can tell you what it is, Mr. Transfer, if your wife 
had got her spoons, and her rings, and her candle- 
sticks spuilzied, neither she nor you wad hae 
Crawed sae crouse.” 

“I’m sorry for you, ma’am,” replied the sedate 
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ther five hundred pounds worth of forged notes, 
and got a cheque om London for other five, which 
will very likely ve paid before we can stop it.” 

Her brother's stupor, the stiffness of the accoun- 
tant, the whisperings and peculiar looks of all 
round, now stood explained to poor Kate, as the 
astounding news fell on her startled ear. It con- 
verted her in an instant to the kind, affectionate, 
sympathising sister. 

“Jamie!” she exclaimed, in an earnest, pas- 
sionate tone which cannot be described on paper. 

The voice of real sympathy heard in the hour 
of distrust is ever welcome, and the sound of that 
simple word, uttered by one who was ever ready 
with her aid when real necessity required her 
interference, did much to compose the disturbed 
nerves of Carmichael. 

“ Kate,” said he after a pause, “ I'll do whatever 
you like.” 

“Come away, then,” returned Kate, pulling his 
sleeve; ‘this is no the place for ye noo. When 
I was last here, ye was a big man, and a’ the clerks 
lookit up to ye; but see hoo they look noo! 
When a man’s back is at the wa’, he'll soon fin’ oot 
that beyond his ain fireside he has few freens. But 
I'll no think the waur o’ you, Jamie, though ye 
have made a mistak’, although it should be three 
times five hunder pounds.” 

“Thank you, Kate—thank you very kindly. 
I don't think I ever knew you before, Kate ;” and 
he squeezed his sister's hand firmly, as they now 
stood in the open street. 

“Maybe no, Jamie; and maybe ye wad never 
ha’e kent me unless this had happened. Ye micht 
ha’e looked upon me as a sour, cankered, ill-natured 
auld maid; and ye micht ha’e seen me die in that 
belief, and pit into my coffin, and laid me in the 
mools i’ the Greyfriars kirk-yard, and thocht yer- 
sel weel quit o' me, and ta’en a housekeeper and 
enjoyed yersel’ wi’ your companies, and been glad 
that your dour auld sister wasna there to vex you. 
But, Jamie, bluid’s thicker than water; and when 
I mind hoo your mither used to kiss and cuddle 
you when you was a bairn, and wad hardly let the 
very air blaw upon you; and when I think hoo 
proud she wad ha’e been, had she been living, to 
see you in the bank, and hoo, had she kent o’ this 
news, she wad ha’e clasped you to her heart, and 
gaen through fire and water to ha’e saved you— 
oh, Jamie, hoo can I mind on this, and think of 
you, her only son and my only brither, and no try 
to comfort you at a time like this? But cheer up! 
when things are at the warst, they mend: the vil- 
lains may not be oot o’ the town yet; and if they're 
catched, they may no have spent the siller; and if 
it be got back, we'll no mind the things at hame— 
they can be got again. Hoo much siller have they 
run off wi’ +” 

“T am liable for a thousand pounds.” 

“Mercy me! that’s an awfu' soom. But, Jamie, 
I've lang been savin’, and I can help you to twa, 
three hunder pund mysel’.” 

“Not a penny, Kate—not a penny o’ your hard- 
won money: if ye have saved, ye must have 
pinched. I can stand the payment of the money 


official ; “but these same men left with your bro- | perfectly well, although it will well-nigh clear me 
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out; but it's the disgrace o’ the thing. And then] “ What is your name, woman? if ye are a 
Mr. Compound was to call a meeting 0’ the direc- | woman.” 

tors, in order that I might be dismissed; and ye| “ Was there ever sic impudence ?” 

know I never could haud up my head in the streets) “I say, woman, tell your name, or leave the 
if I were dismissed from that bank.” office, will you? Quick’ ” 

“There’s no fear o’ ye being dismissed,” said} “ My name is Katherine Carmichael,” replied 
the encouraging Kate ; “if the siller’s paid, they'll | our chafed lady friend. 
never think o’ parting wi’ ye—it’s your first and| ‘Who do you complain of as having robbed 
only mistak’, and they surely never will be sae hard | you %” 
as that. And we'll jist live together happier than| “Na; it's no me that complains; it’s my bro- 
ever—maybe a little sparer.’ ther here that does that.” 

“Yes, Kate,” answered the subdued teller; “and “Then why the devil doesn’t your brother 
if this business was over, I'll never go out at|speak? Is he dumb? What is your name? 
night, and never go near-hand Johnnie Dowie’s, | Quick *” 
but always remain at home wi’ you and read the} “It’s me, Mr. Sharpnose. Ye ken me,” said 
newspapers.” Mr. Carmichael in his blandest voice. 

‘‘ We'll see,” answered Kate, in a drier tone “TI know nobody. Name, profession, residence. 
than she had yet assumed; for she knew that weak | Quick !” 
man, in his penitential moments, is apt to make| Mr.Carmichael gave the particulars requested. 
promises to weak woman which, someliow, are “Who robbed ? and what, and when? Quick !" 
never fulfilled when that cold to-morrow comes “Two men; one called Colonel Flint, and the 
which tests all resolutions of male as well as of} other a bagman, called Copley, who used to travel 





female origin. for an English ironmongery house.” 
By this time, the brother and sister had reached “What robbed? Quick: 
the bailie-court where depredators were tried and) “ Robbed the Thistle Bank, by stealing its notes 


finally punished for petty crimes, and where others | and laying down forged ones instead, and getting 
of greater calibre were subjected to preliminary a letter of credit on London for five hundred on 
exatination prior to their being remitted to a, the faith of the forged notes.” 

higher tribunal. Within the precincts of this seat; ‘“ And they stole my ring, and my aunt's silver 
of judgment, Mr. Sharpnose, the procurator-fiscal ‘forks that she got in a present from Mr. Shanks of 
fur the city, and other functionaries connected with | Aberdeen, when she was married, and my tnither’s 
the administration of justice, were located ; and as} fish-slice, and my grandmither's cé andlesticks.” 

he was the greatest terror to evil-doers known in “Woman, hold tongue. Court don’t know you. 
Edina at the time, Mr. and Miss Carmichael pro-| That is—-let me see; woman not known, nor uncle, 
ceeded to his chambers to lay their plaint before | nor aunt, nor mother, nor grandmother. Name. 
him. | Quick a” 

Mr. Sharpnose, as his name betokene: 1—for | ‘That man would deave a miller. We had 

words are net the arbitrary signs which some, better speak to a shirra’s —— at aince.” 

modern philologists would have us to believe — | “Woman, stop! Was Colonel Flint a fellow— 
was remarkable tor the length and sharpness of | let me see; red nose, pimpled face, black whiskers, 
the olfactory organ of the face; moreover, he had | height, without shoes, five feet eight and a quarter. 
light-grey goggle eyes; and being wearied from Cuts capers. ‘That him r 

day to day with the contradiction of the witnesses “The very man, replied Kate. 

whom he had to precognosce, lhe came to regard | © Then he's in custody in the bailie court. Go 
all bipeds who stood at the railings of his desk as and “ evidence. Next case?” 

abstractions of the idea pe sts. He ; never Lb 'V possi- The brother and sis ‘ter went as directed by Mr. 
bility lifted his eyes to ascertain the person or qua- | Sharpnose. What happened the reader, if he has 
lity of complaine rs, and in so far his discharge of | any curiosity to know, will find in the next chapter. 
justice might be said to be biind. When asto- we rs 

uished, he stared through his spectacles at the lid 
of his desk: if he got more astonished or angry, 
he always opened his eyes and stared the harder; 
and continued this process so intently day by day, Mr. Furnr having deemed it expedient to leave 
that Torry and the other Parliament-house clerks Edinburgh and return to London, without waiting 
had it that he stared through three pairs of bar-/| till his comrade, Mr. Copley, had finished his 
nacles in the course of a year, besides having, on | Scotch business, he (Flint) presented himself at a 
the occasion of examining a very deaf old woman, | coach-office for the purpose of booking as a pas- 
burned through a hole on the lid of the desk senger from the one capital to the other. The 





CHAPTER XXII. 
THE COLONEL IN DIFFICULTY. 





a'oresaid, gallant gentleman's presentation of himself w ould 
“We have been robbit, Maister Sharpnose,”| not probably have been a suspicious circumstance, 
said Kate. had he not thought proper to offer at the same 
“Who's we? Quick! Who's we?’ | time a ten- -pound note in payment of his fare, 
“Wel” replied Mate, “ it’s us.” which decidedly excited the distrust of the clerks 


Here the procurator prefaced his repetition of | in the office. As these functionaries had already 
the next question with an unsavoury oath not} been frequently imposed on by the spurious paper 
quotable by pen polite. in which the Colonel was in the habit of dealing, 








experience had taught them considerable sharp- 


. . . . . | 
ness in discriminating between what was real and | 
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short of the civic chair would satisfy the Bailie’s 
ambition. Well, poor man, he never attained to 


what was fictitious in the way of legal tender.) that dignity; but let his now mouldering bones 


They had no difficulty in deciding that the Colonel's 
note was spurious ; and one of them having handed 
it to the other, and enforced the reference by a 
significant pedal accompaniment, both with won- 
derful unanimity sprang from their desks, and, 
collaring the warrior, loudly called out for a con- 
stable. 

The Colonel, whose self-possession never forsook 
him, be the emergency what it might, politely 
reasoned with his assailants in regard to their 
breach of decorum. 

“It's of no use to blarney,” said one of them, 
“that’s a forged note; and when we take forged 
notes we have to pay for them, whatever you have 
to do, my fine fellow.” 

The Colonel protested he was a gentleman, and 
certainly he swore very like a gentleman of the 
end of last century; but the asseveration of his 
quality produced little effect on his accusers, who 
still continued calling on the passengers in the 
street to aid them in procuring an emissary of 
justice. 

“Tf,” said the clerk whose fist was the most 
rigidly imbedded in the Colonel's collar, “ the note 
is not forged, the bailies will let you off; and if it 
is, they will send you where you should be. So to 
the bailies you must come, gentleman or not.” 

“Well,” replied the officer, * since it is your 
pleasure. I shall go before any magistrate that you 
think fit; but mark me, I shall have my revenge. 
My friend, Admiral Benbow, was once by mistake 
pulled up before the River Police in a similar way ; 
and lis rank being discovered, as mine will assu- 
redly be, he was invited to take aseat on the bench, 
and gave his valuable aid in enabling the judge 
to come to a decision as to the amount of fine to 
he imposed on his persecutors ; and they narrowly 
escaped the hulks, Lassure you. I do not mention 
this little anecdote by way of frightening you, but 
merely for the purpose of inducing caution; the 
best of us may be led away by our feelings, and 
in these days of crime a horror of forged notes is 
coumendable—very. Come away, gentlemen, I'll 
take you to a magistrate.” 

The nonchalance of the Colonel staggered the 
worthy clerks; but having once committed them- 

elves, they were determined that their captive 
should be placed at the bar—a resolution in the 

propriety of which they were confirmed by a 
presentiment that the bloom of the officer's face, 
and the half-sleepy, half gin-and-water expression 
of his eyes, did not bear out the aristocratic cha- 
which he claimed for himself. To the 
bailie-court, accordingly, the party adjourned by 
voluntary agrecient. 

The judge for the day was Bailie Crawford, a 
Cothier by trade, who, having a tall, thin person, 
anda face to match, had somehow or other arrived | 
at the conclusion that the “ gentility” of the town- 
council was very much in his keeping. He liad 
fot into office over the head of our friend Deacon | 
Elliot, who, by the uppish burghers, was considered | 
less * genteel :” and it was whispered that nothing 


racter 


receive this consolation, that had he been elected 
lord provost, his name would have been as little 
known to posterity in that august capacity as it 
now is in the lesser splendonr of a magisterial 
chair. Bailie Crawford had become prematurely 
bald, and he wore an elaborate wig, the many 
curls of which he shook ominously at transgres- 
sors. Bailie Crawford thought he had a fine voice, 
and he fulminated loud anathemas against apple- 
women and breechiess urchins who overstepped 
the letter of Edina’s laws against street-offences. 
Bailie Crawford thought he had a fine face, and he 
knitted his brows and frowned terror on all around, 


As on tapsters’ tricks and tailors’ bills 
He set the seal of fate. 


The Bailie had just sentenced a blind pensioner 
to three days on bread and water for some offence 
which, like the Bailie’s own memory, both history 
and tradition have declined recording, when the 
clerks ushered their prisoner into court. 

“ My lord,” exclaimed the Colonel, bowing low 
to the bench and placing his hand and his hat on 
his heart; “my lord, it gives me the highest 
satisfaction to find a gentleman of your lordship's 
appearance on that important bench. As my tutor, 
who is now Dean of Carlisle, used to say to me, 
‘Frederick,’ said he, ‘when you have to deal 
with a gentleman you are always safe ;’ and I know, 
iny lord, indeed I feel assured, that that is my 
position on the present occasion. Well, my lord, 
I appear before your lordship’s court in order to 
claim your lordship’s protection.” 

“You shall have it,” replied the self-complacent 
magnate, 

“Thank you, my lord, ten thousand thanks ; 
although the assurance which you are now s0 
graciously pleased to make is nothing more than 
what I expected from the first moment that my 
eye had the felicity of resting on your lordship’s 
appearance.” . 

“ How can I serve you, sir?” asked the delighted 
bailie, who, recollecting sundry snubs which he had 
received from his brother councillors, began to 
think that there really was something, after all, in 
the adage, that it takes a gentleman to know a 
gentleman. 

“ Briefly, my lord, the case is this. My name 
is Fisher, Major Fisher, of the Thirty-third. 1 am 
on my way to London, having been suddenly re- 
called by the illness ofa relative. I was in the 
coach-oflice, taking my seat, when, on presenting 
money for the fare, these two individuals, these 
two standing there, my lord—excuse my feel- 
ings, my lord, I am at best but human; and that 
sabre-cut which I received at the siege of Sering- 
apatam, and which had to be trepanned with silver, 
it may have slightly affected my mental coolness. 
I do not, my lord, observe, I do not positively say 


it has; but what I assert is, it may have affected 


my mind slightly when I yield to strong emotions. 
That cut, my lord— it may look like egotism, 6 - 
ing of these things in an open court—but had it 
not been for that sabre-cut on the forehead [a pot- 
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house contusion], I should have kijled Hyder Ali 
and made Tippoo Saib a prisoner with my own 
hand. Now, my lord, considering these things, 
for those two persons—” 

“ Did they assault you, sir?” asked the bailie, 
looking dignified. 

“Worse, my lord.” 

“‘How?” and here the curls shook at the two 
clerks. 

“ Oh, my lord, I am really ashamed, and yet I 
suppose for form’s sake I must tell the story. 
Well, then, my lord—no, dem it, no; when I 
think of Lord Cornwallis wringing my hand in 
the field of battle, and saying, ‘God bless you, 
Flint, I mean Fisher, my boy’—but no matter. 
My lord, they said that the ten-pound note which 
I had put down was rorcep. Think of the indig- 
nity. They called for a constable; but I told them 
that I should bring them before a magistrate and 
have them severely punished. There, my lord, is 
my card ; and, my lord, send to Edinburgh Castle, 
aud ask any of the officers of the Fortieth, which 
I believe is the regiment presently quartered here, 
and ask any one of the officers who served in the 
East if they have not heard of Major Fisher. I 
do not ask for any heavy punishment against these 
men, but certainly I do claim and expect such an 
expression of your lordship’s disapprobation as 
shall allow officers and gentlemen to walk your 
street and bouk seats in his Majesty’s mail, with- 
out being exposed to contumely and insult.” 

“ What do you say, men ?” asked the magistrate. 

“ Here is the note,” replied the first clerk, “and 
here ismy comrade ready to swear that he received 
it from this gentleman.” 

The clerk handed it to the bailie, who examined 
it, shook his curls, and then handed it to Mr. 
Sharpnose. 

“ Forged !” ecreamed the Procurator-fiscal. 

“ Did you say forged, sir?’ asked the Colonel, 
“coolly, deliberately say Forged ?’’ 

ok ( “yy 

“Then, sir, I am afraid some other notes that I 
may have about me may be no better. Will you 
have the kindness to do me the favour of looking 
at these documents,” and the Colonel handed a 
parcel of notes to Sharpnose. 

The Procurator scrutinised the notes carefully, 
holding them up to the light and using other de- 
tective experiments, which the Colonel beheld with 
a mild curiosity truly resigned and beautiful. 

“ Forged, every soul of them,” shrieked the 
Procurator. 

“Well, that is deplorable,’ remarked the 
Colonel, applying his handkerchief to his eyes. 
“TI assure you, my lord, I do not allow myself 
to be overcome for my own loss, or for the 
young mans ruin, but for his mother—his 
mother! I think of her, and her only. I pre- 
sume, ny lord, you are, like myself, a parent.” 
Curls nodded. “Thought as much. Well, a 
young officer, one Myles Spencer, ran through his 
money and I lent him fifty pounds. I met him 
here the other day, and being disappointed of a 
remittance from the War-oftice, I asked him for 
repayment of a part of the sum; interest I never 
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intended to charge him. Had he told me he was 
in poverty, I could easily have applied to any of 
the banks; but, good heavens! to give me forged 
notes! The thing is so monstrous! Keep these 
notes, my lord. I would not for the world touch 
them: Keep them, by all means: they may be 
the means of discovering the miscreant, whom I 
disown from this moment forward for ever.” 

“ Where is he to be found?” inquired the bailie. 

“ At one Buchanan’s—a vintner, I believe, in the 
Kirkgate, in Leith, or some such place. He leit 
his regiment on account of an irregularity, and is 
concealing himself there.” 

“ Strange,” remarked Sharpnose, “ I had an ano- 
nymous scrawl sent me by post to-day, mentioning 
the name of thesame person, Officers, off for him, 
quick !” 

“Search the premises well, officers,” said the 
Colonel, “and you will be sure to find notes,” 

Sharpnose now stood up, and, leaning against 
the bench, whispered in the ear of Bailie Craw- 
ford ; and the Colonel, from the frequent glances 
cast at him, first by the one and then by the other, 
surmised, not without reason, that he was the sub- 
ject of their colloquy. 

“Tf I am not intruding, my lord,” resumed the 
officer, “ may I beg to be allowed to remark that, 
as I myself have been deceived, I am now pre- 
pared to depart from my charge against these 
men, and trust that, on their making a suitable 
apology, your lordship will be pleased to dismiss 
them.” 

“ His lordship” conferred with Sharpnose, and 
then stated aloud that the clerks were at liberty 
to depart. The Colonel regarded the laconic mode 
in which they were dismissed, without rebuke 
or censure, as a bad omen for himself, and he in- 
wardly prayed that he had the disposal of Mr. 
Sharpnose ; as he was confident that the procura- 
tor was turning the facile magistrate against him. 
The game was waxing bold, and hard to be played 
accordingly. 

“Can I do anything else for you, my lord?’ 
asked the warrior, in his blandest accents. 

“None, sir,” replied the Bailie, ‘‘ except that, as 
an officer so high in his Majesty's service, you 
will not, we expect, demur at being put to a little 
inconvenience in order that the ends of justice may 
be served.” 

“ Not in the slightest, my dear sir—I mean my 
lord. Pray how can I serve your lordship or this 
learned gentleman, who knows the law so well ?” 

“Too much jaw!” observed the Procurator to 
his assistant. “He shan't gammon me, any how. 
Write out that warrant—quick *” 

“We wish you,” said the Bailie, “to remain 
here until the officers apprehend the person you 
spoke of.” 

‘“ Rather inconvenient that,” replied the Colonel, 
now looking embarrassed for the first time. “ ] have 
a great many things to do.” 

“TI thought you were on the point of starting— 
quick, for London,” observed Sharpnose drily. 

“It is in London where I have to do the busi- 
ness,” replied the Colonel, drawing himself up. 





Again the judge and kis assessor conversed 








apart, and again the Colonel thought the tide was 
setting in against him. 

“Major Fisher,” began the Bailie, “my friend 
Mr. Sharpnose is clearly of opinion that the cir- | 
cumstance of so many forged notes having been | 
carried by you, and one of them having been pre- 
sented, entitles the court to detain you in custody; 
but, as there is no proof of wilful uttering, and as. 
—as— you—you—appear to be a gentleman, the 
court must detain you, till information is received 
regarding that person in Leith that you have re- 
ferred to.” | 

The Colonel bowed low, and even nodded to: 
Sharpnose, 

“I do not object,” said he, “to the detention, 
but, for family reasons, I tremble at the idea of 
being evidence against this unfortunate young 
man. And, although it is a rash thing for one to 
say who holds his Majesty’s commission, yet I 
trust you will bear with me if I express a hope 
that the search may not be successful. ‘The officer | 
says, ‘may he be got,’ but the man says, ‘may he. 
not.’ ” | 

Sharpnose waved his hand, as if to call the next’ 
case; but the truth is, there were no more to call. 
The Colonel noted the gesture, and addressed a 
valedictory observation to the judge. 

“IT am troubled with gout, my lord, at this! 
season of the year; and I trust that the apartment | 
where I am to remain under parole, if it have not | 
a fire, nay be at least comfortable otherwise.” 

“You may take a seat in my retiring-room,” | 
answered the Bailie. 

And accordingly the Colonel was ushered into | 
the apartment in question by the crier of the, 
court, while one of the town-guard was desired | 
to remain in the room along with the remanded | 
otflicer. The criminal cases being over, with which | 
the procurator-fiseal alone had to do, Mr. Sharp- 
nose retreated to his own chambers, and was occu- | 
pied as we have described when Mr. Carmichael ' 
and his sister called on him to make their plaint' 
against the Colonel and Copley. 

In obedience to the injunction of the procurator, 
the teller and his sister proceeded to the bailie- 
court to give evidence against the destroyer of 
their peace, when they were recalled by Sharp-' 
hose, 

“Come back here! If you go in to the Bailie; 
hy yourselves, and he call in the fellow, he’ll hood- | 
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“ Tvary is a geographical expression. The’ 
Italian peninsula is composed of sovereign states 
mutually independent.” . . . ‘* The Emperor, our: 
‘ugust master, does not pretend to be an Italian | 
power. He contents himself with being the chief 
Some parts of his empire, 


of his own empire. 
He desires to maintain | 


extend beyond the Alps. 
them.” 
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wink the whole of yon; he has a tongue would 
whistle a bird off a tree. Wait here for a few 
minutes till this paper is finished, and I'll go with 
you. Quick !” 

The assistant wrote as if his fingers were shod 
with lightning, and the paper was finished, and 
then subscribed by Sharpnose, and finally sealed 
and addressed ; and then the party threaded their 
way through a narrow passage to the hall where 
Curl Crawford wielded that metaphorical sword 
which by metaphorical license is supposed to be a 
terror to evil doers. 

“T told you, Bailie,” said Sharpnose, ‘ that fellow 
was notthe thing. Here is Mr. Carmichael, of the 
Thistle Bank, and his sister, ready to swear to bank 
and household robberies that he committed against 
them, no farther back than yesterday. Call him in, 
erier—quick *”’ 

“Mr. Sharpnose!” replied the chafed Bailie, 
“the witnesses, as you yourself often tell me, have 
not seen the prisoner ; and how can he be convicted 
till confronted face to face?’ 

“That won't be long,” muttered the procurator. 

The crier re-entered with a blank face. 

“ Bring him in!” roared Sharpnose. 

“ He’s not there, sir!” 

“Not there! Where's the town-guard that was 
left to take charge of him?” 

“ He’s not there either.” 

“Death and fury !” screamed Sharpnose, rushing 


‘into the empty retiring-room. 


Every corner was searched, but no trace; the 
door, however, leading to the street was not locked, 
and the mode of exit, both of prisoner and guard, 
Was too apparent. 

“Send to the Captain for the guard-fellow who 
watched him!” shrieked Sharpnose. 

In a few minutes the traitorous town-guard was 
dragyved in and interrogated. 

“ Parlin Macpharlin!’ said the Captain, ‘‘ fat wye 
and fat for did yous let the prisoner off?” 

“She gave me one shillings,” answered Parlin, 
“and bad me sheeks the len’ from his honour's 


glory of fat she called him’s mornin’ paper ; and fan 


she went back, she was no more to be sheen. Oh, 


‘hon a righ !” 


“Tam rascal!” said the gracious Captain; and 
he belaboured Parlin with the flat side of his enor- 


mous broadsword. 
(To be continued in our next.) 


AUSTRIA, AND ITALY. 


Count Dietrichstein, wrote Prince Metternich, 
then at the head of Austrian affairs. 
“It may be great presumption for an individual 


to sketch out changes in the map of Europe; but 


I cannot help thinking that if arrangements had 
been made by which the territories of the northern 
kingdom of Italy had been extended from Genoa 
to Venice on the one hand, and if, on the other, 


Thus, in the summer of 1847, in despatches to arrangements had also been made by which the 
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Tuscan states would have extended from Leghorn 
to Ancona, I am persuaded that such arrange- 
ments would have contributed to the peace of 
Europe, to the progress of civilisation, and unques- 
tionably to the peace, happiness, and prosperity of 
the people of Italy. Nor do I think that Austria 
would have been lowered in the scale of nations if 
she had confined her territories to the north of the 
Alps; for then she would have been limited to a 
degree that at present no one can say is the case.” 

‘Thus, in the summer of 1852, in the last ses- 
sion of Parliament, spoke Viscount Palmerston *— 
no longer directing the Foreign Affairs of Great 
britain. 

Five years have passed since the despatches we 
have quoted were written to the Austrian diplo- 
matist in London—in rebuke, we presume we 
must call it, of the Italian tendencies of Lord 
Palmerston. In the interval, a bloody struggle 
has taken place in those parts of ‘ our august 
inaster’s ” empire which ‘ extend beyond the Alps.” 
The sword has been drawn for Italian independ- 
ence, and has been sheathed in discomfiture. The 
* !mperor” has resumed his sway in his portion 
of Northern, and, it would seem for the present, 
even increased his influence, his domination, in 
Central Italy. And vet, maugre this re-establish- 
ment of imperial authority i in th: at country, maugre 
the disastrous issue of Italian aspirations, here we 
have the same Viscount Palmerston, in his place 
in Parliament—not, it is true, as a Minister, but 
with all the weight of his great name and fame— 
uttering, in the shape of regrets for the past, 
words which we may fairly consider as embodying 
wishes, if not hopes. for the future. We share 
those wishes: our hopes are, it is true, less clear 
wn distinet than they. 

A vast clamour was raised among politicians of 
a certain stamp against the renowned ex-Secretary 
for the line he pursued in Austro-[talian matters. 
‘The Ultra-Tory allies of Austria in this country 
were infinitely more angry with his lordship for 
his patronage of Italian than of Hungarian revolt- 
ers. ‘The comparative merits of the two insurrec- 
tions we will not here enter upon. But, as one 
principal ground of attack upon Lord Palmerston 
was what his arraigners called an unprecedeuted 
opposition to “ our ancient ally,” we think we can 
set that matter fairly at rest, as far as Italian 
wuestiovs are concerned. At the same time, we 
believe that a re trospective glance at the territorial 
apportionment of Italy will be interesting to our 
readers, and useful in enabling them to embrace 
he present situation, and to appreciate possible 
eventualities. 

We shall not go further back, in detail, than 
the peace of Utrecht, and for this reason: that 
for some century and a half before that date 
the Emperors of Germany scarcely possessed for 
themselves a single domain on Italian soil.t 

In the imperial dignity of old the royalty of 


* Times report. 

+ The Duchy of Mantua was seized by the Empcror Joseph 
I., it is true, but only in that war which the peace of Utrecht 
terminated, 
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Italy was involved by implication ; but for a long 
time preceding the election of Charles V., the 
Emperor's authority had been growing weaker and 
weaker, and had dwindled down to the usage of a 
few feudal rights and the form of coronation in 
that country, and this latter had been omitted, for 
good reasons, by the immediate predecessors of 
Charles—the Emperors Frederic III. and Maxi. 
milian I, Charles V. was crowned Emperor and 
King by the Pope; and he was the last that was 
so. During the reign of that potent monarch, 
Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, and Milan, were. here- 
ditarily in the three first, by conquest and appro- 
priation in the last, his personal possessions. It 
was decidedly the Spaniard and not the German 
that dominated beyond the Alps. Upon the abdi- 
cation of Charles this was marked with greater 
distinctness. It was then (as everybody knows) 
that the division of the Austrian house took 
place—the Spanish branch forming the hereditary, 
the German the elective line. To the former went 
all the Italian possessions of Charles ; and even 
under the feeble and inefficient princes who suc- 
ceeded Philip II. on the throne of Spain, it was 
still the Spaniard’s grasp that was fastened upon 
Italy. The Emperor's titular sovereignty, it is 
true, remained (for the ‘* Holy Roman Empire" 
remained) over certain appurtenances of the 
Spanish crown in that country; but the ectual en- 


joyvment and the substantial power lay with the. 


latter; and had the interests of the two branches 
not been (as thev almost invariably were during 
that period) identical, the relations of vassal and 
feudal lord would have had little influence indeed 
upon the action of one of the parties. ‘ 

But it is from the peace of Utrecht we pro- 
posed to take our departure ; for it is then that 
Iingland first appears with any weight or interest 
in Italian politics. By that peace “the Iv mperor 
obtained of the spoils of the Fe ing monarchy 
in that quarter of the world, Naples, the presidu 
of Tuscany, and the Duchy ‘of Milan; but the 
last he did not obtain entire. During the war that 
preceded that treaty, he had been forced, in order to 
detach the Duke of Savoy from the French cause, to 
confer on him certain investitures. Those grants 
had been made very reluctantly by the Emperor 
(Joseph I.), and he had even revoked them. The 
treaty of Utrecht, however, confirmed the Duke 
(Victor Amadeus) in those assignments—in Mon- 
ferrat aid in the districts detached from the 
Milanese. It did more. It gave to him ‘ that 
famous isle of the Mediterranean,” and with it 
the royal dignity. King of Sicily was the first 
regal style of the Alpine duke, whose ambition, 
however, pointed elsewhere. 

Now, in that treaty of peace, England, we sup- 
pose it will be admitted, played no inferior part: 
and to the patronage of that power it was that the 
Piedmontese was indel ited for his elevation in the 
scale of dignities, and for the advantageous place 
altogether which he occupied in the treaty. Eng: 
land, whilst, in order to counterbalance the acce> 
sion to French power by the establishment of 4 
Bourbon on the throne of Spain, she vindicated 
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for her ally the Emperor the great bulk of the 
possessions of the Spaniard in Italy, at the same 
time endeavoured to secure something of a coun- 
terpoise to that extensive rule by the aggrandiza- 
tion and promotion of the House of Sav oy. ‘E ugland 


may be said to have stood sponsor at its regal | 
baptism, and to have memes the cradle of its’ 


royalty. So distasteful, in fact, to the Emperor | 
was this undisguised stale ‘of the British Govern- 
ment to Victor Amadeus, that he refused to re- 
cognise the latter as King of Sicily, and would not 


accede to the stipulations of the Treaty of Utrecht. , 


It was not till the next year that he made peace 
at Baden, when as some compensation (a very 
moderate one certainly) for Sicily, he obtained 
Sardinia, which, with a topographical no less than 
historical propriety that cannot be too much ad- 
mired, the negotiators of Utrecht had assigned to 
that equally Mediterranean and maritime power, 
the Electorate of Bavaria! 

Two or three years afterwards Sicily was made 
over to the Emperor, and Sardinia given to the 
Duke of Savoy, by the Treaty of the Quadruple 
Alliance (17 18)—an alliance formed to arrest the 
ambitious projects of Alberoni. On the same oc- 
easion the Spaniard was re-introduced into Italy— 
in but circumscribed limits, it is trae—in the per- 
son of Don Carlos, to whom were allotted in pros- 
pect the Duchies of Parma and Placentia, and the 
Grand Duchy of Tuseany, then occupied by the 
last of the Medici. We shall see pre sently how 
this stipulation ultimately affected Central Italy. 
But it is the Sardinian monarchy that first con- 
cerns Us. 

In the war of the Polish Succession (from 1733 
to 173) the maritime powers, England and Hol- 
land, usually involved in any important European 
took no part. But the Sardinian power 
Wasa gainer. Only this time it was to an enemy 
and not to an ally that the price was paid by 
Austria—in the shi ape of more territorial cessions ; 
the provinces of Tortona and Lower Novara, with 
some smaller Jordships, and the Laughes (a dis- 
trict between Montferrat and Piedmont) to be held 

is Imperial fiefs. ' 

Next came the war of the Austrian Succession. 
One is re ally weary of these wars of pure lust of 
aggrandisement that so crowd the eighteenth cen- 
tury—the war of the Spanish, of the Polish, of 
the Austrian, the only-not-war of the Bavarian | 
Succession. Nothing but wars of Succession ! 
Where the contests did not bear this appellation, ; 
‘heir motive was the same—mere lust of territory, 
the wanton rapine of ambition. In effect, from 
the great religious to the great political devasta- 
tlon—from the Thirty Years’ War in the seven- 
teenth to the French Revolution at the end of the 
“ignteenth century, not a war occurred involving 
uy principles dear to hum: nity, disclosing any 
crowing popular opinion, or embodying any "great 

tional senuiment. Who, for instance, ever heard 

dreamed of Italian indepeudence, Italian na- 
twuality in those days? But this by the way. 
Let us see how the Sardinian power fared in re- 
‘pect to this war of the Austrian Succession 


contest, 
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It was in this case, too, a gainer. True, it did 
some service for its gains; but even that could not 
render less bitter to the Empress-Queen the sa- 
crifices she was compelled to make, and she vented 
her bitterness upon her ally, Great Britain. 
England had backed, if not suggested, the claims 
of the Piedmontese; England had taken the 
House of Savoy under its special patronage ; and 
the fresh subtractions from the fair Milanese 
at the Treaties of Worms and Aix-la-Chapelle 
(1743 and 1748) were resented by the Court of 
Vienna to such a degree that there can be no 
doubt of their having influenced its relations to 
this country for some time afterwards, and tended 
to produce that rapprochement between Hapsburg 
and Bourbon, in which the rivalries of centuries 
were forgotten, and in which the daughter of 
Rudolph’s race stooped to conquer—the Pompa- 
dour. Any one may read in the historian of the 
‘“ House of Austria” the wounded pride of Muria 
Theresa, the soreness she took no pains to con- 
ceal in her intercourse with the English Ambas- 
sador, and her outbreaks against this country as 
the cause of her mortifications. 

The deductions from the Milanese just alluded 
to—made at Worms and contirmed at Aix-la- 
Chapelle—were the Valle di Novara (that ts, the 
Upper Province of that name) andl the Pavese. 
This last cession completed the Sardinian territory 
on the side of Milan. Step by step, since the 
commencement of the century, the VPiedmontese 
princes had acquired all the portions of that splen- 
did duchy that lay on the right bank of the Ticino, 
Irom this date, that river divides the sovereignties 
of Hapsburg and Savoy. 

Such, then, was the territorial pp of the 
Piedmontese power in the first half of the last 
century. We pass over all the intermediate time 
until the great settlement of [81 4-15, as affording, 
whether iu the stationary position of the monarchy, 
or in its vicissitudes during the wars of the French 
Revolution, nothing that immediately touches our 
present purpose. At the Treaties of ’14 and ‘15, 
the kingdom of Sardinia again rears its head out 
of that vast deluge of ambition that had engulphed 
so many a throne. It reappears, and with it the 
patronage of England—patronage extended even 
to the length of dishonour to the patron; for the 
faith of Engl: ind had been pledged to the Genoese 
for the restoration of their ancient independence 
when Lord W. Bentinck appeared before their 
city. 

We may here mention, by the bye, that the 
Congress of Vienna, to which appeal is so often 
made, was not the sole standard of the international 
relations of Europe at the epoch from which tts 
territorial distribution, so long undisturbed, is dated. 
That Congress stands intermediately between the 
two Treaties of Paris of May 1814 and November 
|1815. However, to take all three together, they 
left at last the monarchy of the House of Savoy in 

ssession of its limits of 1792, with the addition 
of the states of Genoa, and the so-called Imperial 
fiefs, which, formerly attached to the German 
Emperor, had been ceded to form part of the 
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Ligurian Republic, during its short-lived exist- 
ence. 

Now, it seems to us, from this résumé of terri- 
torial transactions as regards Austria and Sardinia 
from the beginning of the last century, that the 
accusation of having taken up the latter as a pet- 
power, and having thus departed from traditional 
British policy, is not well grounded against our 
Jate—and, we will add, great—Foreign Minister. 
From the date of the establishment of German 
Hapsburg in Italy upon the ruins of the Spanish 
monarchy, we perceive England aiding to promote 
the Piedmontese sovereigns on important occa- 
sions — never opposing their pretensions. We 
perceive this country, whilst it assisted in the 
establishment of the Austrian for the counterac- 
tion of the Bourbon influence, at the same time 
keeping a steady and vigilant eye upon the march 
of the Imperial power in the Italian peninsula ; 
and as it advances, pace by pace, taking care to 
rear and to encourage at its side another power, to 
serve as a check to over-preponderance, and a ral- 
lying-point in case of need. In extending, then, 
her protection and patronage to the House of 
Savoy, England, acting by her late Foreign Secre- 
tary, has followed a policy of tradition. But it is 
said by the adversaries of Lord Palmerston that 
policy has been pushed too far; it has ceased to | 
be a mere precaution for the purpose of counter- 
balancing Austrian ascendancy in Italy; it has 
ussumed all but an aggressive character, for the 
purpose of, extending that power altogether. In 
short, it has abetted the attempts at independence ; 
it has joined in the cry for IJtalian nationality. 


But if this be so, we think it can be shown that in | 


so dving it had in view the interests, not of Italy | 
alone, but also of Austria herself, and, 
measure, of Furope. 

First, however, we will just sketch for our 
readers the territorial vicissitudes of those other 
portions of IJtaly in question, in order to show how 
its fair sovereiguties were tossed about between 
Bourbons and Hapsburgs ; how the ‘* Great Powers” 
handled Italian provinces as mere merchandise; 
how they resorted to that country for materials 
for a system of barter to settle their own disputes. 
The following brief résumé will amply bear out the 
truth of these assertions. 

The treaty of Utrecht, as we have seen, gave 
to the imperial branch of the Hapsburg House 
Naples, Milan, and the ports of Tuscany. To 
these must be added Mantua, of which the Em- 
peror Joseph took possession during the war. 
Tuscany was then in possession of the Medici ; 
Parma, of the Farnese ; Modena (to which Miran- 
dola had lately been sold by the Emperor) of the 
Este. The allotment of Sardinia and Sicily, 
made under this treaty, and that of Baden (a sort 
of supplement to it), has been already mentioned. 
So it was the German that, almost exclusively, 
supplanted the Spaniard. The treaty of the 
Quadruple Alliance was signed five years after that 
of Utrecht. Its main object, undoubtedly, was to 
check the daring ambition aud arrest the exorbitant 
projects of the Cardinal-Adventurer; but at the 


by the Emperor. 
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same time it seems to have intended to counterpoise 
imperial by Spanish influence in the Peninsula. 
With these two purposes, as regarded lLtalian 
matters, the contracting Powers adjudged Sicily to 
the Austrian, but granted the eventual succession to 
Parma aud Placentia, and to the Grand Duchy of 
Tuscany, to Don Carlos of Spain, with investiture 
It is true that this arrangement 
was not definitively agreed to till some dozey 
years afterwards, nor without much opposition and 
many a shifting alliance; and it is also true that it 
gave occasion to the only trace we can find of in- 
dependence or national spirit in all these dreary 
pages of Jtalian chronicles. The Pope protested, 
alleging his ancient rights over Parma. The 
Farnese Duke refused to acknowledge any but 
pontifical sovereignty over his Duchy. ‘The last 
of the Medici, not admitting even that mezzo ter- 
mine, asserted ** divine right” in its most direct 
and unmitigated acceptation. 

Three years sufficed for the duration of this 
settlement” (as used to be said of that ever un- 
settled ‘* Eastern Question”), which had cost so 
much toil and trouble. “ It was a singular revo. 
lution,” says, justly enough, a caustic historian, ' ‘a 





In a great | 


singular turn of things, that deprived Charles VI. 
for ever of Naples and Sicily, and again enriched 
the King of Sardinia at his expense, because he 
| (the Emperor) had had a hand in giving a king Jo 
the Poles.’’* 

The war of the Polish Succession was termi- 
nated by a treaty of peace in 1738. In accord. 
ance with its provisions, Don Carlos quitted Parma 
and Placentia for Naples and Sicily, conquered by 
him duringthe.war. The two duchies he resigned 
to the Emperor; and, moreover, renounced the 
right—which, by the death of John Gaston, the 
last of the Medici, had now become available—to 
the succession of Tuscany, reserving, however, the 
Presidii. Tuscany was handed over to the consort 
of that princess whose inheritance was soon t 
furnish the: materials for yet another “ War of 
Succession.” 





Bella gerant alii; tu, felix Austria, nube; 
Naim que Mars aliis, dat tibi regna Venus. 


It was a duke going a-begging for a duchy—this 
same Francis, erst of Lorraine. He had been 
compelled to abdicate his duchy of that name 
‘soothe. the disappointment of the Posnanian 
Stanislaus, and the mortified dignity of his son-it- 
law, Louis XV. Happily, the Etruscan vacaney 


— 


* Voltaire, “ Annales del’ Empire.” The whole passage s®@ 
much in the vein of the writer, and contains so much truth 
general application, that we hold it worth extracting. 

* Rien,” “4 roceeds, “ne montre mieux quelle fa 
enchadine tous sy évenémens, et se joue de la prévoyance 
hommes. Son bonheur l’avait deux fois rendu victorieus 
150,000 Turcs; et Naples et Sicile lui furent enlevés p# 
10, 000 Espagnols,en une seule campagne. Aurait-oni 
en 1700 que Stanislas, palatin de Posnanie, serait fait rot de 
Pologne par Charles XII.; qu’ayant perdu la Pologne, il de 
viendrait due de Lorraine; et que, pour cette raison la 
la maison de Lorraine aurait la Toscane? Si on réfléebit,” 
he concludes, “a tous les événemens qui ont troublé et chang? 
les états, on trouvera que presque rien n’est arrivé de ce q# 
les peuples attendaient, et de ce que les politiques & 
prepare.” Clenching conclusion! and which may well gift 
us all pause, 
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presented itself, All parties were satisfied: that | of Northern,* and succeeding the Italian in Cen- 
js to say, all who were consulted. Is it necessary tral Italy ;+ and the Spaniard, yet again, ousting 
to add, princes were the parties, not the people ?| the German from the principality of Northern 
And thus were Italian fortunes affected by a} Italy.t What an absurd embroglie ! equal in in- 
quarrel for a Sarmatian throne! tnicacy to the House that Jack built—in logical 
Last of the changes, until the great revolu-| sequence, we opine, inferior to that celebrated 
tionary shock which shattered many a political’ myth. But, on the other hand, what a sad his- 
edifice and displaced dynasties, native or foreign, torical spectacle! The famous sonnet of F ilicaja, 
old or new, was the change effected by the Treaty written a century before the date we have arrived 
of Aix la Chapelle, in 1748. Italy again sup- | at—that magnificent lament for a stranger-ridden 
plies the compensation ; for it was in consideration land and an impotent nationality—would it have 
of the restitutions made by France of its con- , found much less cause for dropping its ‘‘ melodious 
quests in Flanders that Parma and Placentia were tears” over the retrospect of that half hundred we 
re-transferred to the Bourbons of Spain. Don! have just reviewed ? 
Philip, brother of Carlos of Naples, and son-in- | Our restricted space causes us to reserve the 
law to Louis XV., was installed in those duchies, | observations we have further to offer in counexion 
to which Guastalla, lopped from the Duchy of} with the subject of this paper. Having vindicated 
Mantua, was thrown in par dessus le marché. In some measure, we trust, the policy pursued in 
Here then, in the space of less than half a) Austro-Italian relations by this country under the 
century, we have had the German ousting the’ Palmerstonian régime, we propose, on another 
Spaniard from Northern and Southern Italy ;* the | occasion, to consider the bearings of that policy 
Spaniard succeeding the Italian in a principality if carried out to such ‘“‘ changes in the map of 
of Northern,t and not succeeding him in Centralf | Europe,” as the once mighty Minister, now become 
only because himself, in his turn, ousted the: a “ presumptuous individual,” with a pencil that 
German from Southern Italy ;$ the German, ; might be mistaken for a Parthian arrow, “ sketched 
again, ousting the Spaniard from the principality out.” 





* The Milanese and the two Sicilies. + Parma and Placentia. | * Perma and Placentia. + Tuscany. 
} Tuscany. § Naples and Sicily. t Parma and Placentia. 
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A rrw years ago, while residing at the Cape, I | business. I had heard of him not only as a lucky 
Leeame acquainted with several of those enterpri- , dealer and a daring hunter, but also as being one of 
sing traders who are engaged in the lucrative but | the most intelligent explorers of South Africa ; 
rather hazardous traflic with the natives north; and having been able on one occasion to render 
of the Orange River. These traders are some-, him a slight service, I obtained from him in return 
times absent for more than two years from the a good deal of information concerning those parts 
colony, moving about with their waggons and ser- of the interior with which he was familiar. Some 
vants, from one tribe to another, until their goods of his own adventures which he occasionally related, 
are all disposed of, when they return to Graham's in illustration of the facts thus communicated, 
Town or Cape Town with the cattle, hides, ivory, seemed to me to be curious and interesting enough 
ostrich feathers, and other valuables, into which to be worth preserving. One of them I will en- 
their original merchandise has been converted, deavour to repeat as nearly as possible in the 
usually at a profit of some four or five hundred per | words in which he told it. ' . 
cent. Most of those traders whom I knew in Cape Tt may be as well, before proceeding with the 
Town confined their operations to the country lying: narrative, to mention briefly the circumstances 
along the western coast of the continent, and stretch- | which drew from Mr. Hutton the account of this 
ing from the Orange River towards the Portuguese singular adventure. The service which I had 
possessions in Benguela. Some of them had ad- rendered to him consisted merely in obtaining from 
vanced on that side nearly to the great lake which the authorities, by proper representations, the 
has since been discovered by travellers proceeding liberation of a Namaqua servant, whom he had 
from another quarter. The existence of this lake! brought to town with him from the country beyond 
s well known to the natives inhabiting the western, the Orange River. This dusky youth Was in ap- 
‘ast, who have often spoken of it to their English pearance and in character a genuine Hottentot. 
Visitors, He had the small stature, the tawny com ilexion, 

One of the boldest and most successful of these ad- the deep-set eyes, the diminutive nose, the wide 
‘nturous traders was a Mr. Hutton, a respectable and prominent cheekbones, and the curiously 
English colonist, who had accumulated a small for-| tufted hair which distinguish that peculiar race. 
ane by his excursions among the Namaquas and the He was usually silent, grave, and somewhat sullen 
Dammaras, and was talking of retiring from the in mood, except when he was excited by strong 
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liquor, of which, like most of his compatriots, he 
was immoderately fond. In this state Apollo (as 
he was preposterously named) became not only 
lively and boisterous, but excessively puguacious. 
The latter quality brought him frequently into 
collision with some of the saucy and knowing 
blacks of Cape Town, who found the same ma- 
licious pleasure in teasing the poor Namaqua, that 
town-bred youngsters in a London school evince in 
annoying any rustic new-comer. It was in con- 
sequence of an affair of this sort, that poor half- 
muddled Apollo, after a desperate combat with a 
gigantic Mozambique ** apprentice,” had one day 





,own way. 





A LION. 


would make them out to be. [ put the little fellog 
in one of my waggons, and dosed him with qui. 
nine and other medicines; and in a few days he 
was running about, as well and lively asever. He 
told me that his name was Tkuetkue, or some 
other such crackjaw affair, with two or three clucks 
in it, that I would not attempt to pronounce. 
thinking it best to give him a Christian name, | 
called him Apollo, in compliment to his good 
looks. He has remained with me ever since, and 
has always shown himself attached to me in his 
He is a real savage still. No one but 


myself can control him ; and he generally obeys 


been bundled off by the police to the lock-up | my orders as long as he can remember them, 


house; and his master, who was hardly more 


whieh is seldom more than a day. But I cannot 


familiar than Apollo himself with the ways of the | make him a teetotaler or a man of peace, although 


town, came to me to ask my advice and assistance | 
towards getting the unlucky Namaqua released. 
There was little difficulty in accomplishing this, 
when the circumstances were properly explained to | 


I believe I have set him a fair example i in both 
those lines. He will drink whenever he can get 

the liquor ; and when he is excited by drink or 
| prov ocation he will fight like a mad tiger. Other. 


the presiding functionary; and Apollo, after a few | wise he is an honest, “faithful fellow, and the best 


hours dete 
restored to his master in a sober and very peniteut 
condition. 


ntion in the *tronk” (or city jail), was | after-rider I ever had. 


An after-tider. you know, 
is the name given to the Hottentot or black boy 
who rides with you, and carries your spare gun 


I was somewhat surprised by the evidences of and ammunition, and sometimes ‘heads off the 


strong anxiety aud even affection displayed by Mr. 
Hutton for his uncouth protege in this affair. ‘The 


latter had certainly nothing in his appearance or | 
'} 


could be considered prepossessing. 
the grace to evince some att ach- 
but otherwise his mental 


ways) which 
He had, indeed, 
ment for his liaster; 


and moral traits did not appear to be more at- | 
I had heard that 


tractive than his physiognomy. 
Mr. Hutton, in spite of his reputation as a keen 
trader and an ardent hunter, was an upright and | 
kindhearted man; and I concluded that Master 


Apollo had probably been intrusted by his parents | 
‘place about four years ago; and if you care w 
hear the story, I have no objection to repeat it 


to the trader, with a solemn promise that their 
precious treasure should be restored to them un- 
scathed; and no doubt Mr. Hutton’s solicitude 
proceeded from his conscientious anxiety to keep 
his engagement. 


He called upon me that evening, to thank me for | 
were Mozambique blacks, whom J had brought 
with me from Cape Town, and the remainder were 
_Hottentots and Namaquas that [ had picked 


my attention to his wishes. In the course of our 
conversation, I casually remarked that Apollo 
must Le a good servant to have inspired his mas- 
ter with such a feeling of regard for him. 

* T ought to care for him,” answered Mr. Hut- 
ton, ‘since he saved my life.” 

This reply led, of course, to further questioning, 
and finally elicited from the trader the narrative 
which struck me as so remarkable. 

‘] picked up Apollo about ten years ago,” he 
said, ‘‘on the north bank of the Orange river. 
He was then a child, not more, I should say, 
than ten or twelve years old; though you never 
can judge accurately of the ages of these natives. I 
found him all alone, and half dead with fever, 
under a little shelter of boughs and grass, where 
his people had left him, when he was taken ill. 
They almost always desert their sick people and 
decrepit relations in that way. It is a shocking 


custom, and I think it is about the worst part of 


their character ; for, in other respects, I must say, 
they are not altogether so bad as some travellers 


his master the great service spoken of. 





game, or assists you in any other way, as you 
order him.” 
I knew what an after-rider was, but I was 


curious to hear how Apollo had been able to render 
It seemed 
that in the first instance he had owed his own life 
to Mr. Hutton’s kindness. 

** Probably he did,” answered Hutton, * although 
if I had not found him he might have recovered 
These Namaquas and Hottentots have wonderfully 
tough constitutions; it takes a deal of sickness or 
starvation to kill them. But the other affair took 


I have told it often, for the credit of my fried 
Apollo. 

‘T was on my way to Dammara-land with two 
waggons and about a dozen people. ‘Two of thew 


on the way. Most of them I got at old Schmelens 
missionary station, on this side uf the Orange 
River. The two negroes were tolerably good set- 
vants ; they had gained some knowledge of civ: 
lised habits in Cape Town. The others could & 
little besides helping to drive the waggons ; thougt 
sometimes they were of service in following 
‘« spoor’—traces of game, you know. ‘They knet 
the country well, and by keeping a pretty shay 
eye upon them I was able to make them 

In tracking game, as I said, they sometimes Re 
dered good service; but they were great cow 
and though some of them could handle fire-arms 
tolerably well, I never could get them to face #! 
dangerous animal, such as a buflalo or a rhinocer® 
and least of all a lion, with any steadiness. 
shot two or three rhinoceroses with little ie 
from avy of them, except Apollo, who always 8 

by me like a Trojan, though his teeth sometia® 
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but had sense enough to keep up a good blaze. 
oxen, in their fright, crowded almost into the |so that I was at that moment completely dis- 
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ehattered, and his eyes became like saucers, as we 
approached the enemy. 

“One afternoon,” continued Hutton, “TI out- 
spanned near a pool, where many animals of different 
sorts came at night to drink. We could see their 
tracks all about the margin. The Namaquas 
knew the place well, and urged me to encamp at a 
little distance off, saving that the lions were “al 
te kwaad,”’ or very angry, in that region ; and that 
if we rested near the water we should be very 
likely to lose some of our oxen, and might perhaps 
be ourselves attacked. For it isa curious fact that 
when a lion has once tasted human flesh, he seems 
to acquire a peculiar relish for it, and will leave 
all other game untouched if he has a chance of 
seizing upona man. [ did not wish to run any 
risk, so far as my people, or my oxen either, were 
concerned ; and so, after making them all drink 
heartily, I drove off to a distance of about two 
miles, and outspanned in a small valley, out of 
sight from the pool. We kindled a large fire to 
keep off any wild beasts that might be prowling 
about, and then turned the oxen loose to pick up 
what little herbage they could find among the 
rocks about us. For myself, I felt a strong desire 
to have a shot at a lion. I had not bagged one 
for more than three years. In fact, I had been 
unlucky in two or three Jong shots, and began to 
fear that T should get out of practice in that sort 
of sport, which requires good nerves and experience 
more than anything else. I asked four or five of 
my best men, including Apollo, if they would 
watch with me at the pool, that night, for lions. 
Three of them consented, and we left the others 
with the waggons, with strict injunctions to keep 
the fire burning, and not to let the oxen stray to a 
distance. We reached the water just at sunset, 
and set to work at once, with the spades and hoes 
which we had brought with us, to dig a hole in 
the sand three or four feet deep, about twenty 
yards from the pool. In about an hour we 
finished our hiding-place, throwing up the earth 
about it so as to conceal us still better from 
the sight of the wild animals. We then set- 
tled ourselves comfortably in the trench, and 
lay there with our guns in readiness, waiting for 
the lions. 

“ We stayed there all night to no purpose. <A 
good many animals came down to drink, but no 
lions. There were springboks, gemsboks, zebras, 
quaggas, and some other creatures, but we did not 
Waste our ammunition upon them, as we were in 
ho want of meat; and, besides, a single shot would 
have alarmed the lions, and prevented them from 
approaching the water. However, as it happened, 


fire, and by good luck the lions did not venture to 
attack them. 

‘“T now gave up all hope of meeting the game I 
had come out for; but I was determined not to 
return to the waggons without something to show 
for our night's watching. We had gone but a few 
rods from the pool, when a small herd of spring- 
boks came bounding through a thicket of thorn- 
trees just in front of us. They ran and leaped as 
though something had frightened them ; but with- 
out waiting to see what it was, I fired both barrels 
in among them, and knocked over one of the 
largest. My men all blazed away at the same 
time, but without the smallest effect. I had just 
taken my gun from my shoulder, when an enormous 
lion walked out of the thicket, and came slowly 
towards us. He was not more than thirty yards 
off, and there was no time to reload. I was taken 
so completely by surprise that for the first few 
seconds [ stood quite motionless, and uncertain 
what todo. But I then saw that there was but 
one course for us. When a party of natives go 
out with their assagais and knives to attack a lion, 
as they sometimes do, their custom is, when they 
see the lion approaching, to sit down on the ground 
in a cluster. The lion, if he is in a fighting 
mood, singles out one of them, and pounces upon 
him. Sometimes the unlucky man is killed at 
once by the first grip of the lion’s teeth and claws ; 
but more often he only receives severe hurt. ‘Then 
the other natives throw themselves altogether upon 
the animal; some seize his tail and lft him up, 
which prevents him from turning upon them, 
while others stab him with their assagais, and cut 
him with their knives ; and frequently they manage 
to kill him without any loss of life in their party. 
But sometimes the victory is on the other side ; 
the lion kills two or three of the natives, and the 
rest take to their heels. It seemed to me just 
ssible that by sitting down together, and showing 
a bold front, we might intimidate the lion, and 
prevent him from attacking us until I had time to 
reload. I called out loudly, “ Sit! sit!” and 
knelt down myself on one knee at the same 
moment, preparing to reload, if there should be 
time. But casting a hasty glance around, I saw 
that all three of my men had taken themselves 
off at full speed as soon as the lion appeared, and 
were already half-way to the hill which was just on 
this side of the waggons. Apollo had started with 
the rest; but he told me afterwards, and I have 
no doubt with truth, that he thought I was run- 
ning also; only, not being so lightfooted as they 
were, | could not be expected to keep up with 
them. As the poor fellow did not dare to look 








we fared no better for keeping quiet; and soon 
after dawn we came out of our grave, stiff, sleepy, | 
aud sulky, without having had a glimpse of a lion, | 
though we had heard them roaring in the distance. 
They had probably been attracted by our waggons 
and oxen; for they were prowling about them all 
night, as we afterwards learned. The people 
Whom we had left with them were in mortal terror, 





round, he did not discover his mistake until they 
reached the waggons. 

‘In this way I was left alone, to face the lion. 
It was useless then for me to run. If I had 
started with the Namaquas he would have had one 
of us, and most probably myself, before we had 
gone fifty yards. My gun was discharged; and, 
while we were digging the trench, I had given my 
hunting-knife, which incommoded me, to Apollo ; 
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armed. I gave myself up for lost, as a matter of | exhaustion, and then springing upon mé at thie 


course ; and, as I was kneeling there, I just said, | 
‘God help my poor wife and children,’ and waited | 
for the lion to spring. But the fellow did not seem | 


first movement I made. I was safe, I thought, so 
long as I could keep my eyes open; but if I went 
to sleep, I should certainly awake in the lion's 


to be in any hurry. He came slowly up, slacken- | jaws.” 


ing his pace by degrees; and at last, when he was 
about twelve feet off, he stopped and sat down on | 
the ground like a cat, looking me full in the face. 
I sat down also, and looked at him in return; 
fixing my eyes upon his, and staring as hard as I 
could. When I was at school, I had read that the 
lower animals could not endure the steady gaze of 
a man; and although I cannot say that my own 
experience had ever confirmed this opinion, it 
occurred to me to make the trial with the lion. 
But I really don’t think it had much effect upon 
him. Now-and-then he would shut his eyes, or 
look round to one side or the other, but that was 
all. Presently he lay down, with his paws drawn 
up under him, and his head resting on the ground, 
exactly like a cat watching a mouse. At the same 
time he kept occasionally licking his lips, as though 
he had just finished a meal. I saw at once what 
the rascal’s intention was. He had just been 
feasting on some animal he had killed, very likely 
a springbok, and was not hungry. But he had 
made up his mind to have me for his next meal ; 
and as lions like their food fresh killed, the 
scoundrel was keeping me until he had digested 
his breakfast. Wasn't that an agreeable predica- 
ment for a Christian man, as the boers say ?” 

There was no denying that it was a terrible 
situation indeed. But I had read, in some mis- 
sionary work, of a Hottentot who was kept prisoner 
by a lion in a similar way, and was watched steadily 
by him fer a whole day; but at night, if I remem- 
bered rightly, the Hottentot was overcome by ex- 
haustion and went to sleep, and when he awoke 
the lion was gone. 

“Yes,” replied the trader, “‘T have heard of the 
story. The Hottentot was a lucky fellow. You 
see, a lion, in his disposition and habits, is nothing 
more or less than a great cat. Some people speak 
of the lion’s magnanimity, and ascribe some noble 
qualities to the beast; but that is all nonsense. 
When a lion is not hungry, if he meets with game 
he will frequently pass it by without notice. He 
will seldom kill it out of mere wantonness and 
cruelty; but neither will a cat, unless it has been 
taught to do so. A cat, when it is not hungry, 
will sometimes play with a mouse: that, you would 





There was something so peculiarly frightful, as 
well as unexpected, in the picture thus conveyed, 
that I could not restrain a shudder and an exela- 
mation of horror. 

«Oh, don’t be alarmed on my account,” said Hut- 
ton, with alaugh, ‘‘ You see I am here all alive and 
whole. Ionly want you tounderstand what the danger 
really was before I tell you how I escaped. You 


‘know I had been up all night, and was tolerably 


hungry and tired. I had brought a flask full of 
water with me, and had just emptied it that morn- 
ing; so that, by good luck, I was not at all thirsty. 
But for that, I do not know how I should have 
been able to hold out through the day. The sun 
came up bright and clear, as it usually is in those 
deserts, with a blaze of heat, which was reflected 
from the sand about me until it seemed to burn 
my skin. I hada broad-brimmed felt hat, with 
ostrich-feathers round it, which warded off the 
direct rays; but still I think I never felt the sun 
more oppressive: perhaps it was because 1 was 
weak from fasting and want of rest. Sul, I kept 
my self-possession, and was constantly on the 
watch to take advantage of any opportunity for 
escape. There was just a chance that my men might 
muster courage enough to come down in a body to 
my relief; but I believed them to be too chicken- 
hearted to approach within a quarter of a mile of 
a lion, and besides, there was the probability that 
the brute, if-he should see them approaching, 
would spring upon me, and put me out of suspense 
at once.” 

I asked if he did not try to load his gun. 

‘Of course I did,’’ he answered ; “ but at the first 
motion I made, the old scoundrel lifted his head 
and growled, as much as to say, ‘“* None of that, 
my boy, or if you do—!” If I had persisted, it was 
clear that he would have been upon me before the 
powder was in the barrel. He was a huge old 
fellow—I think the largest lion I ever saw ; with 
a long grizzled mane, and very knowing look. 
These experienced old lions are amazingly cunning. 
He knew perfectly well that my guu was a weapon 
of some kind or other; and I have no doubt he 
knew, too, of my people being in the neighbour- 
hood; for every now and then he would look 





think, must be from a cruel disposition ; but, in | 
reality, it is only keeping the creature alive for its | 
next meal. Now, this is exactly what the lion | 
sometimes does, and particularly one that has | 
tasted human flesh; so the natives, at least, will 
tell you. The natives say that, in such a case, the | 
lion usually waits for the man to go to sleep, and 
then watches him till he begins to move and shows 
signs of awaking, when he pounces upon him. In 
the case of the Hottentot, the lion must have’ 
been frightened away by something that occurred | 
while the man was asleep. For myself, I did not 
doubt that the creature was watching me with the 


sharply in the direction of the waggons. 2 
such occasions I could feel my heart beat violently, 
and the perspiration would start to my skin.” 
And no wonder! But did the lion, I asked, 
remain perfectly quiet through the whole day ? 
“No; unluckily he did not,” answered the 
trader. ‘* His restlessness kept me in constant 
anxiety. Once a troop of zebras came suddenly 
by us. When they saw the lion they wheeled 
quickly about, snorted, and dashed off furiously # 
another direction. The lion rose to his feet in # 
instant, turned half round, and looked hard # 
them. Lions are particularly fond of the flesh 


intention of waiting until I should fall asleep from j the zebra, and I had strong hopes that he w 
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Jeave me, and go off after them. But I suppose the 
cunning rascal reflected that a bird in the hand 
was worth two in the bush; for he turned back 
and lay down again, grumbling, und staring harder 
than ever at me, as though he meant to say, ‘ You 
see, my fine fellow, I have lost a zebra through 
you; and now I mean to make sure of you.’ You 
may believe that in my heart I bestowed a few 
witch’s blessings on the beast; but I thought it 
best to keep silence. 
“The next alarm came from the direction of my 
waggons. I saw the liou look earnestly in that direc- 
tion, as he had done once or twice before, and then 
rise to his feet, and utter an angry growl, drawing 
back his lips and showing his teeth, as though he 
saw something that did not please him. I learned 
afterwards that my men, urged on by Apollo, had 
armed themselves to the teeth, and advanced to 
the top of the hill. Standing there, with their 
wonderfully keen sight, they could perceive the 
lion keeping guard over me; but no sooner did 
they see the brute rise and turn towards them 
than they all scampered back to the waggons, and 
jumped into them, frightened almost out of their 
wits. After a little while, the lion crouched down 
again before me, stretched out his paws, yawned 
and winked, and I thought seemed to be growing 


tired of his watch. But it was clear that he had | 


made up his mind to remain there till night, 
otherwise he would have settled my account with- 
out further delay.” 

I may observe that the calm indifference with 
which Mr. Hutton had thus far told this singular 
story was calculated to make a very peculiar im- 
pression upon a listener—half of wonder and half 
ofamusemenut. He spoke, in fact, in the same 
quaint and cool manner in which an old soldier 
relates the history of a battle, or a mariner tells 
of the shipwrecks which he has experienced. 

“ Towards evening,” he continued, “I heard a 
low roaring, which seemed to be ata great distance. 
It appeared to disturb my lion a good deal. From 
the sound I knew it to be the roar of a lioness ; 
and I thought it likely that the old fellow’s mate 
was looking about for him. He got up and lay 
down again, two or three times, moving about un- 
easily and sniffing the ground, as though he was 
troubled in his mind; but he remained silent, and 
at last the voice of the lioness passed gradually 
out of hearing. This, I think, was the most 
anxious moment of the whole day to me. For if 
the lion had answered his mate, and called her to 
him, she would most likely have been hungry, and 
in that case would not have delayed an instant in 
seizing upon the nice supper which her husband 
was keeping for himself. I dare say the cunning 
old rascal was of the same opinion, and so thought 
it best to keep his own counsel. 

“ At last, the night came. The stars were 
bright, but there was nomoon. I could see objects 
indistinctly at a little distance, and could just 

iscern the outlines of the hills to the eastward. 
he lion lay quiet, in a shaggy mass, a few yards 
rom me. I knew that he was wide awake, and 
that he saw distinctly every motion I made. Oc- 
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| casionally I could see his eyes turned towards me, 
shining like two coals of fire. My last hope now 
was that, by remaining perfectly silent and motion- 
less, I might tire him out, or keep him from 
attacking me until something happened, as in the 
case of the Hottentot we were speaking of, to draw 
him off. For this purpose it was necessary that I 
should remain awake, and this was really a matter 
of the greatest difficulty to me. T was completely 
worn out, as you may imagine, after being forty- 
eight hours without food or sleep, and my mind 
most of the time wrought up to the highest pitch 
of anxiety. The night was chilly, which alone 
would have caused me to feel sleepy. Everything 
about me was as silent as the grave, and I had to 
make continual efforts to keep my eyelids open. 
Every now and then I caught myself nodding, and 
would awaken with a sudden start of terror, at the 
thought that the lion might be just preparing to 
spring upon me. That was really a horrid time. 
I hardly like to think of it even now. I was like 
a condemned prisoner who awakes from a night- 
mare to remember that he is to be executed ina 
few hours. I don’t think I could have held out 
in that condition through the night. It was too 
much for human nature.” 

Here the trader paused for a moment, looking 
serious aud absorbed, like a man who has painful 
recollections recalled to his mind. But he pre- 
'sently roused himself, and proceeded with his 
story. 

‘Two or three hours after the darkness had set 
in, I could hear the animals coming to the water 
to drink. Some of them passed ata little distance 
from me, but I did not get a sight of any. The 
lion saw them plainly, but he only moved his head 
a little as they trotted by. There was no chance 
of his leaving me and going after them, as I had 
hoped. All at once, he lifted his head, looked 
towards me, and began to growl. * Now,’ I thought, 
‘the time is come!’ He rose on his feet and 
growied louder, all the while looking hard at me, 
as [ thought. I braced myself up for a struggle, 
with my gun in my left hand and my handkerchief 
in my right. I had a notion of endeavouring to 
thrust the gun crosswise into his mouth, and then 
getting my right hand down his throat. It was a 
very poor chance, but the only one left, and I 
meant to die game. In fact, I had given up all 
hope. But in a few minutes the lion, to my sur- 
prise, became quiet again, and sat down: he did 
not lie down, as before, but kept his head stretehed 
forward towards me, like a cat intently examining 
some object. At last he lay down again, as though 
he was satisfied about the matter that had disturbed 
him. But, in another ten minutes or so, he rose 
up once more to his feet, and growled more fero- 
ciously than ever. It struck me then that another 
lion might be cautiously approaching me behind, 
and that my particular friend was objecting to any 
division of the spoil. If this were the case, m 
fate would soon be settled. Then I thought it 
just possible that my men might be making some 








attempt to save me, under cover of the Ness ; 


| but there was little likelihood of their mustering 
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courage enough to do anything effectual. I was 
now fully awake, as you may suppose. The lion 
was standing up, growling continually, and moving 
from side to side, as if he felt uncertain what to 
do. At last he crouched, and I saw clearly that 
he was getting ready for a spring. At that mo- 
ment I heard a loud yell behind me, and saw 
everything around lighted up by a blaze of fire. 
The yell was kept up constantly for a minute or 
two, and all at once somebody, looking as though 
his head and shoulders were all in a blaze, came 
running in between me and the lion. The brute 
gave a tremendous roar, more in fright than in 
anger, and went bounding off into the darkness. 
I then saw that the person with the fire was Apollo 
himself. The blaze had gone out, but the little 
fellow had two or three lighted brands in each 
hand, and was flourishing them about his head, 
and dancing and whirling round, in a frantic way, 
like a little demon—though to me, just then, he 
seemed more like an angel of light. Tlie poor 
little creature was in such a state of terror that 
he could hardly speak, and did not hear a word 
that I said. ‘Load the gun! load the gun!’ he 
kept screaming. ‘The great beast will come back! 
Load the gun! 

‘This was good advice, and I followed it as 
quickly as I could. At first, on rising, I found 
myself so stiff that I could hardly move my limbs. 
But the blood soon began to circulate again, and 
when I had loaded up, we moved off towards the 
waggons. ollo ran before me all the way, still 
in a terrible tright, with a frying pan on his head, 
and a firebrand in his right hand, jumping and 
screaming like a madman, to scare the wild beasts. 
We got safely to the outspan place, and when | 
had something to stay my hunger, I made Apollo 
tell me how he had m: naged the affair, which was 
still a mystery to me. ‘I found that the 
fellow had tried hard all day to induce the other 
men to join him in going to my relief. They 

made one attempt in the morning, as I mentioned, 
but their hearts failed them. 


wade up his mind to undertake the business by | 


himself, and he set about it in a really ingenious 
manner. He took one of my large frying-pans, | 


and covered the inside with a thin coating of gun-. 


powder, just enough moistened to make it burn | 


slowly ; 
used for packing, and sprinkled dry powder upon 


it; and on the top of all he raised a litile heap of 


brushwood and dry sticks. With this on his head, | 


he started from the w aggons just after dark. When’ 
he lay down and | 


he had come about half way, 
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crawled towards me so slowly and cautiously that 
the lion did not observe him until he was within 
about a hundred yards of us. Then it was that 
the brute first rose up and began growling. Apollo 
said that when he heard it his heart became as 
cold as ice, and he almost went into a fit. He lay 
perfectly still, until the lion became quiet, and he 
then began again to creep forward, dragging him- 
self along on the ground, inch by inch, and resting 
for a minute or two at every yard he made. At last, 
when he thought he was near enough, he took out 
a lucifer-match from a box which he had brought 
from the waggon, and lighted it. He touched the 
straw, which blazed up itnmediately. It was while 
he was doing this that the lion became so much 
excited ; but Apollo left him no time to act, for 
he dashed in upon us, as I have told you, with the 
frying-pan on his head, and a burning stick in 
his hand, and routed the enemy at once. So now 

you know the reason why I feel such a particular 
regard for the little Namaqua. I really believe 
he showed more ingenuity and courage in saving 
my life than he could have mustered to preserve 
his own.” 

Apollo had certainly behaved in a most credit- 
able manner, and I was ready to admit that he 
deserved all the good that his master could do for 
him. As for the lion, 1 supposed nothing more 
was seen or heard of him. , 

“You are mistaken there,” said Hutton. “I 
have the best part of him now at my house. I 
had an account to settle with the rascal for the 
horrid torture I had suffered through him. De- 
sides as he was evidently a ‘ man-eater,’ it would 
not have done to leave him at large, if I could help 
it. I was sure he would not quit the pool so long 
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At night Apollo | 


over this he placed some straw which |] | 


|as the oxen remained near it; and as I knew that 
two other traders, Johnson and Le Roux, were only 
-aday or two behind me, I waited till they came up, 
and we all went out together, with our people and 
dogs. We hunted for two days before we could 
manage to turn the old c: annibal out of his den. 
among some rocks and bushes. Johnson hap pened 
to be nearest to him, and bowled him over ata 
long shot. A capital shot it was, too; the ball 
went in behind the right shoulder and came out 
under the left flank. I gave Johnson five pounds 
for the skin, which I mean to have stuffed and set 
-up at home, in memory of the day I passed with 
! the living owner, and the day after. The first 1 
consider t to have been the most miseratie day, and 
the other the happiest, that I have ever spent in 


all my life.” 
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AND THE BRITISH AMERICAN 


FISHERIES. 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL OF DERBY. 


My Lozp,— Your lordship, as her Majesty's First 
Minister, holds a trust of the most solemn and 
weighty responsibility, and for the wise and faith- 


ful discharge of that trust you are accountable not | 


only to the sovereign and her subjects, but morally 
to the whole world. I believe that no wise or 


‘ 


sagacious man will deny that, if there are in the 
world two great countries which, in a social, physi- | 


cal and commercial point of view, are in a posi- 
tion to do each other the utmost possible good, or 
the greatest possible mischief, those countries are 


the two great Anglo-Saxon nations; that istosay,the | 


United Kingdom and the United States of America 

I, who at least ought to know the magnitude of 
the intercourse by sailing-ships and steam-ships, 
and the immense value of the commerce between 
Great Britain and America, fear that the recent 
policy of your lordship’s Government has put in 
peril that commerce and intercourse. What would 
become of Lancashire without American cotton ? 
Where would you raise the £6,000,000 of revenne 
now derived from American tobacco ? Where 
would you employ the weekly lines of steam-ships 
now plying + between Great Britain and the United | 
States? or the fleets of sailing-ships which find 
employment in the trade with the United States ? 
To what markets would you direct the B 


liberties on a sure and practical basis ; 


to the Bay of San Francisco—from the estuary of 
the St. Lawrence to the mouth of the Columbia. 
Since that period they have increased from 
2,000,000 to 30,000,000 inhabitants. They have 
covered the great oceans, and their vast lakes 
and magnificent rivers, with superb sailing and 
steam-ships; they trade with every port of the 
known world, and to an enormous amount with 
the United Kingdom. The Anglo-Americans have 
converted regions of dreary wilderness into smil- 
ing corn-fields, green meadows and gay orchards. 
They have built ‘splendid cities ; railways, common 
roads and canals intersect their vast dominions. 
They have established their civil and religious 
and they 


have founded great seats of learning, and semina- 


| 


ries and schools, within all their borders. It is 


‘only in the British Islands and in the United States 


| generation, 
ritish | 


. ° . . *,* | 
manufactures now sold to and paid for by the citi- 


zens of the United States? Where would endthe 


other countless miseries of a war with that great | 


Anglo-Saxon people? Would it be a consolation 
to the farmers and Protectionists, that such a war 
might recompense them by shutting out the corn 
and flour of America? Surely this delusion can- 
not be entertained, though many believe it to have 
no small bearing on sending a naval squadron 
among the fis hing-craft of a mighty and justly 
pr ond nation. 

On the day before Louisberg fell,” and that Ge- 
neral Wolfe gained the battle on the plains of 
Abraham which gave Canada to England, no 
Pri itis sh subject, no Anglo- Saxon, Pp debbie’ a single 
rood of land within the countries bordering on the 
rivers, lakes, or the Gulf of St. Lawrence; or 
north of two small settlements in Nova Scotia, or 
south of Colonel Oglethorp’s small colony in 
Georgia, or west of the Allegany Mountains. Those 
vast regions extending to the Pacific were then 
unde ‘r the SOV ereignty of the Bourbons of France 
and Spain. The Anglo- Americans, although highly 
Prosperous, did not then exceed 2,000,000 of in- 
habitants, who were all settled to ‘the eastward of 
the Alleganies, chiefly in small towns on the shores 
of the Atlantic. 

At the present d: ay, the populati on subject to 
the Queen of England and the citizens of the 

nited States possess all the vast dominions ex- 
tending from the islands and shores of the Atlantic 
to the coast of the Pacifie—from Hudson's Bay to 








the Gulf of Mexico—from the Bay of Chesapeake 


that people really enjoy the blessings of freedom. 


Awful, indeed, in prospect, would be the conse- 
quence of any policy which might possibly involve 
the United Kingdom and the United States of 
America in the certain calamities of a war! 

Civilisation in America and Enrope would for 
a time be paralysed; and not only the present 
but future generations would expe- 
rience the disastrous results of any interruption of 
peace and of social and commercial intercourse be- 


‘tween the two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon 


family ; who, although they have different govern- 
ments, are nevertheless bound together by the 
affinities of descent—by the pride of common his- 
torical fame—and by common associations and 
customs, as one people. Not only are they bound 
together by the benefits of mutual nav igation and 
commerce, but by the inseparable attractions of 
speaking the same language, education, and tra- 
ditionary sentiments. The Anglo-Americans and 
the inhabitants of Great Britain speak the same 
language, are educated at schools where they 
are taught the same lessons, trained at firesides 
where the mothers instil into their children similar 
morals. They read the same literature, profess 
renerally the same religion, and study and rae | 
the same laws. Until a very late period bot 
nations have had a common Arend Therefore, 
if there be one course of policy more than another 
which British statesmen or British subjects should 
advocate, it should be the policy best calculated 
to maintain peace and friendship between the 
United Kingdom and.the United States of America. 
It is no wonder that reflecting men should look 
with alarm upon the recent measure of your lord- 
ship's Government, in sending a naval squadron 
to drive American fishermen from the fishing- 
grounds of British America. I concluded that 
when the North-Eastern and Oregon boundary 
questions had been settled, the true policy of the 
British Government ought to have been to place 
the relations of the British Empire and ag — 
N 
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548 THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
States of America as nearly as possible on the same 
commercial and maritime arrangements as if they 
were still under one great federation. If the 
United States had remained under British domi- 
nion until the present day, their ships and their 
fishing-craft would freely enjoy our home and 
colonial coasting trade, and would have exactly the 
same freedom of fishing along the shores of New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland and the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence as British vessels; while all 
British shipping would partake of the coasting- 
trade and fisheries of the United States. 
both nations would derive great benefit from such 
freedom of trading and fishing cannot be denied. 
Instead, therefore, of rashly sending ships of war, 
which will probably come into collision with the 
vessels of the United States, you should, my lord, 
first attempt to negotiate such a free commercial 
and maritime arrangement as would, I believe, Le 
accepted by the American Government. 

Before the late Lord Ashburton sailed to Ame- 
rica for the purpose of settling the North-Eastern 
boundary dispute, which he so satisfactorily exe- 
cuted, he submitted to Sir Robert Peel some very | 
liberal observations on the maritime and commer- | 
cial intercourse between her Majesty’s subjects and | 
the citizens of the United States. Sir Robert Peel 


did me the honour of requesting my opinion on_ 


Lord Ashburton’s suggestions ; and I find (having | 
a copy of the same now before me) that the above | 
were the conclusions to which I arrived respecting 
them. But at that time matteys were not suffi- 
ciently ripe for Sir Robert Peel doing that which | 
he considered sound international policy. It was | 
necessary for him first to repeal the Corn-laws, the | 
taxes on the essential food of man, before he could | 
venture to meddle with the Navigation-laws. 

It was the early wish of the American Govern- 
ment and of Mr. Pitt, who entertained the proposal, | 
that the commercial and maritime intercourse 
between all the dominions of the British Crown 


and the United States of America, should be placed | 


exactly on the same footing. Under such a sys- | 
tem, Great Britain might have enjoyed every 
possible trading advantage with the United States | 
which it would have been j just to possess had they 

continued under British domination. The trade, 
navigation and fisheries of the United States 

ought, in like manner, to have derived every com- 
mercial and maritime advantage which could have 
been, on the most liberal understanding, obtained | 
from the mother country, without being subject to 
the incapacities of the Colonial Office, or the 
mal]-administration of Colonial governors, to the | 
interference of the British Parliament, or to the 
absolute exercise of the sovereign prerogative. 
But the liberal commercial policy proposed by 
Mr. Pitt, as Chancellor of the Exchequer under the 
Shelburne Administration, and by Mr. Adams on 
the part of the United States, was defeated by an 
adverse party in Great Britain, which finally led 
to the advption of a counterpart to the British 
Navigation-law by the United States, and which, 
until ately, was enforced with regard to all British 
vessels arriving in the United States. But all the | 
relaxations recently made in our Navigation-law: 


That | 


s) ‘ie all iish and oils, 


BRITISH AMERICAN FISHERIES. 





{have been met with perfect reciprocity by the 
| United States. 

Now, if the British, colonial and coasting trade 
and fisheries were fairly opened to American ves- 
sels, the coasting trade and fisheries of the United 
States would be at once thrown open to British 
vessels, and which is so much desired by her 
Majesty's subjects in Canada and New Brunswick. 
Why not at once take the wise and profitable 
course, instead of hazarding a war by the irritating 
and insulting presence of ships of war among the 
American fishermen? ‘The laws there provide 
that whatever privileges American vessels enjoy 
‘in other countries, the vessels of those countries 
will enjoy in American ports and seas. England 

does not ruin Scotland, nor the latter England, 
although the coasting trade and fisheries are com- 
non to both; and British subjects, so far from 
being injured, would be greatly benefited, if the 
coasting trade and fisheries of the British domin- 
‘ions and of the United States were rendered 
freely common to the inhabitants of both countries, 

We admit at once the right of England to 
enforce the provisions of the “treaty of 1818, but 
we dread the fatal cons sequences of sending a naval 
armament to enforce the strict observance of that 
treaty. 

But there is some difficulty in the precise in- 
terpretation; and Mr. Webster, in a recent speech, 
distinguished for courtesy and good will to this 
country, but at the same time marked with di; guity 
and firmness, considered that your lords ship's 
Government could not have fully examined the 
bearings of the treaty of 1818, and the spirit of 
‘the understanding which had been entered into by 
Lord Aberdeen with the American Minister at 
ithis Court. Sinee then we are informed that 
seve eral American fishing-vessels have been scized 
hy British eruizers, and that there has been great 
activity in the American dockyards; that the 
| Mississippi steam-ship has been despatched to pro- 
tect the American fishing-vessels, and that other 
armed ships were to follow. ‘These accounts do 
not substantiate, but they refute, the reports of the 








vexatious question having been already satisfac: 
torily arranged by negotiation ; and the belief 


also entertained that Mr. Thomas Baring (and no 
one could have been more efficiently intrusted) 
was to have been sent to Washington on a special 
mission to arrange the fishery dispute, has been 
publicly contradicted. 

A wise Administration would not only follow 
the example of the Governments of Sir Robert 
Peel and of Lord John Russell—the policy of Lord 
'Aberdeen and Lord Palmerston—towards the 
United States of America, but would endeavour at 
the same time to negotiate in the honest and res 
pectful, the friendly and sound way, which I have 
pointed out, with the Cabinet of Washington, and 
endeavour to remove every political and ‘commer 
cial impediment between the United States and the 
British Colonies in North America and the Wet 
Indies. Let all American vessels fish freely on the 
shores of Newfoundland, Cape breton, the ‘Gulf 
St. Lawrence, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick 
taken aud cured by British sub 
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THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
‘ects, shall be admitted free of duty in the United 
‘States. Those who know anything of vessels of 
war coming into collision with fishing or trading 
craft, know also the risk of seizing such vessels 
without defining correctly how far they are tres- 
passers ; and in the event of one drop of the blood 
of an American citizen being shed, the peace of the 
United Kingdom and the United States would be 
perilled, and the greatest reciprocal calamity and 
commercial as w ell as financial loss would follow. 

We have a most expensive, uncertain and difficult 
war raging at the Cape of Good Hope. Let us be- 
ware of quarrelling with America. A war between 
the only two nations in the world which have a free 
constitution, a free press and freedom of speech, 
would be a war which would make all the despotic 
Governments of Continental Europe rejoice. Yes, 
it would make their hearts as glad as when Lord 
Palmerston ceased to be really British Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs: a nobleman who was 
the Patriot Minister of England, not the obsequious 
Minister of any foreign potentate. 

I believe your lordship cherishes a lofty British 
spirit and a just sense of national honour; but 
the country may doubt the clearness of your 
sagacity, the prudence of your decisions, and the | 
soundness of your judgment. The Extradition 
‘Treaty with France, the recent measures of your 


MANSFELD'’S RIDERS.—A SONG 


‘Tur Mansfeld is pricking o’er mount and o'er moor, 
There'll be plenty to follow when he goes before. 
The Mansfeld is riding by wood and by wold, | 
And his troopers take service that’s better than solde | 
| 
The Walloon and the Lombard may boast of their | 
gain 
In the time-keeping ducats of Popedom and Spain ; | 
Dut our harvest is larger, and quicker to yield, 
For we reap where we lis st, and the Empire’s the 
field. 


Oh, wide is the Empire, its borders are broad— 


Uer its hills and its valleys there's many a road ; 
But as wide sweeps the march of our chief, and, 
the sound 


Uf his bugles shall ring the Ten Circles around. 


As her true-love the maid lights, the fair, the 
dark-eyed, 


As the star points the pilot his course o’er the tide. 


lo the plume of the Mansfeld our leadership's given, 
And who knows but ‘twill lead to the porch of St. 


Stephen 2 


- = - —_ - -< — 


* The Cathedral at Vienna. 


OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ 


First of Germany's captains, War's minion is he, 
| 
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lordship’s administration with regard to the Ame- 
rican fishermen, very naturally increase the mis- 
trust which the great m: ujority of the nation enter- 
tain of your lords ship as a safe adviser of her 
Majesty—as the First Minister of the Crown. I 
forbear at present making any remark on the 
mystery within which your Government envelopes 
the course you will follow as to protection to 
agriculture, or in regard to the policy of Free- 
trace. 
I am, my Lord, 
Respectfully vour obedient servant, 
JOHN MACGREGOR, 
M.P. for Glasgow. 
1, Prince's Terrace, Hyde Park, 

August, 1852, 

P.S. The accounts received from America, since 
writing the above letter, if correct with regard to 
the concession made to the United States respecting 
the right to fish three miles from the land, within 
the bays of the British colonies, show that the 
whole question is open to much more perplexing 
difficulties than previously to such presumed con- 
cession. Nothing short of allowing the whole of 
the fisheries and the coasting-trade of the colonies 
and the United States to be free, and a free-trade be- 
tween them in fish, will ever settle the question. 


Me. G 


WAR. 


_ And there’s none like his Riders so fearless and free ; 


Where we come must make room for us burgher 
and boor, 


| And the monk show his cellar, the miser his store. 


_And there’s mounting at midnight, and mounting 


at morn, 
Straight we spring to the saddle, and take it no 
scorn 


_In the mirk, in the mist, in the storm-wind to ride, 


Or when moonbeams are streaking the mossy hill- 
side. 


For the fight, for the foray; by feint o1 by force ; 
At retreat or at rally ; in better or worse— 
For the fast-flashing charge, or the dark ambus- 


cade, 


There’s no Guild like Count Mansfeld’s for teach- 


ing the trade. 


Light recks he of edict, light recks he of ban, 


. From Caesar or Chamber—with right or with none ; 


Little recks he of Max and his monk-marechal, 
His old ygrim-visaged Tilly, his Leaguers and all. 
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550 MANSFELD’S RIDERS.—A SONG OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 
If in Frankland or Saxeland his purpose they | There are seignories many are lacking a lord— 
foil, | And fair castles for suitors with spear and with 


Upon Moldau or Mayne if they’re masters awhile, | sword. 
In the vales of Alsace they may meet him again, 


| Oly the Mansfeld is riding o's . 
Or along the wild ridges of rugged Lorraine. Ob, the BMansield is riding oer mountain and 





moor, 
Though the lands of the father the son they re- | He'll be richest of gallants when princes are poor; 
fuse, Oh, the Mansfeld is riding by woodland and wold, 
There'll be lordships in plenty for Mansfeld to) And he'll count his red guilders when Cesar lacks 
choose ; | gold. 
prs ll be princedoms and dukedoms to win and | ‘They may r rail at his birth, an’ they will—but, God 
0 wear— 


, | wot 
And when War makes the will, ’t is the boldest!” a 
| There was brave blood a-stirring when he was 


that’s heir. | 
|  begot. 


There are marches and forestries goodly to ken, , Let them bring usa kingling’s or kaiserling's heir, 
As the slopes of the Meuse or the glades of ‘That shall match with our Bastard from Mechlin 


Ardenne ; | the fair. 
THE LOVES OF AN APOTHECARY. ; 
(Concluded from page 474.) . 


To the sum of sublunary happiness go many expiration of a week ; considering that though they 
fictions—pretty figments, which, though constantly were rich enough in youth, they possessed neither 
and for ever disproved, are never the less believed fortune nor particularly fine weather. It was, 
in. Even in the contemplation of oljects the most however, this.very consideration of lack of fortune, 
beautiful in art and nature fiction is seldom absent; in the sense of money, that caused Sybilla first to 
and when the sun sets in clouds of purple and descend frum out the luxuriant solitudes of love 
fine gold, it is not enough that they are clouds, in which, hand in hand, they had sauntered all the 
however gorgeous ; but we must at once set about week, bringing her husband quickly after her. 
making woods, and seas, and islands of the blest of The initiatory cause of the declension was a night- 
them. cap; for after a protracted evening sitting at an 

We have sought it in heaven (an instance is open window, Sybilla woke the next morning to 
meant), but with equal propriety and success we find, not the locks of Hyperion straying over "the 
might seek it in—matrimony. [or what but a_ pillow beside her, as before, but a tall, tasselled, 
sugared fallacy is that Honey moon so universally miserable white cap, which, encroaching over God- 
accepted as consequent on every marriage—as| win’s eyes, elongated his cheeks and exaggerated 
being a mingling of the sweetness of Hybla with) bis nose to a most unhandsome degree. ‘The un- 
all the soft suffusion of love which lapped Endy- | conscious sleeper, experiencing symptoms of cold 
mion on the hill of Latmos, to be enjoyed in all in the head the night before, had ventured, in the 
cases and without limit during the space of one dark,to assume that wretchedest of all habiliments, 
calendar month—for twenty-eight days at least; the male night-cap. 
except in leap-year, At which time, even February | When the blossom is ripest, the softest breath 
days are twenty-nine. A fond conceit! It is may waft it from the bough; in the nodding of 
wrong to argue everyday life from the privileges of that green tassel moved a crucl blast sufficient 
the aristocracy ; and only in connexion with mar- to scatter the full-blown poetry of any week-grown 
riages strictly of convenience does the honeymoon honeymoon. Accordingly, before breakfast was 
roll through its successive phases with proprie tv, fairly over, Svybilla reme ambered that very little 
going out as the monthly bills come in. Careful business had occurred to interrupt their happiness— 
computation of the laws of accident prove ihe full before dinner, that Mr. Godwin had paid several 
average honeymoon to subsist about four days and bills with undisguisable uneasiness; and, as the 
a half, except in cases where youth, fortune, and fine result of such souvenirs, not only she but Godwia 
weather combine with affection, when the average also sat down at supper that night toa diluted cup, 
may possibly be doubled. So that wife Sybilla ought broken- winged and very near “the earth. Every 
to have been much more content than in fact she! day nearer and nearer the earth, for things did not 
was that her matrimonial orb waned not before the take a turn, but grew worse ; and though ther 
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the certainty of aunt's legacy before them, Godwin 
soon began to fear almost as much as his wife that 
if, according to the doggrel of Keats, ** Love in a 
cot, with water and a crust, Is—Love, forgive us! 
cinders, ashes, dust,’ it was not much more 
acreeable in an apothecary’s shop. 
quite come to that yet; he still contrived to main- 
tain the marmalade for breakfast; but not many 
weeks elapsed ere Sybilla became plainly suspi- 
cious that though he might be rich enough in 


drugs, the money-capital of her husband was well- | 


Indeed, she assured herself of | last, her eyes lingering long about the lines in 
| 


nigh exhausted. 
the fact by just looking into his desk one morning, 
privately and with a guilty face. 


Now the legacy lay vested in his uncle the | 
lips and dilated eyes. 


Kentish miller; and as a few months before, in a 
letter which came hoping that John was in good 
health, as it left him (the miller) at present, he 
had received much earnest advice against early 
marriage, John wished to postpone the demand as 
late as possible. But the darkening horizon, and a 
few comfortless hints thrown out by the partner of 
his cares, precipitated intentions; and so he started 











one bright morning to receive his little fortune, 


planning its expenditure very solemnly by the way. | 


Drearily, Sybilla threw herself upon a sofa as | 
her husband passed out at the door, and, half 
extended, employed an hour in usefully painting a 
piece of velvet, and uselessly pondering past, 
present and future. Drearily, she put aside the 
daubed stuff, and, taking up a newspaper some 
wecks old, concluded each listlessly-perused para- 
graph with a yawn till she came to “ Important 
ivom India,” and read of a bloody engagement 
there. How in the cold grey dawn a company of | 
the gallant 292nd, and a strong detachment of the 
gallant 293rd, marched to reduce the contumacious | 
Bungumshah. How, when the cold dawn kindled 
into blazing, blasting noon, and long-enduring men 
fell here and there, suddenly shot dead from the 
sun, it was deemed expedient to march over them 
against the contumacious Bungumshah. How, 
having mistaken the position of that Indian, they 
came not up with him by nightfall, for all their 
marching ; and very gladly encarhped—the greater 
portion on the plain, but a small detachment of 
some hundred men or so in a hollow at a little 
distance, under Ensign Hope. How in the night 
sentinels were struck secretly, the camp penetrated 
by Indian shadows rather than Indian men, the 
commander killed in sleep—encampment torn 
from end toend, encampment channelled from end 
to end, with tumult and blood. Ensign Hope 
listens in the distant hollow, rises up with his 
hundred men or so, bears down to the verge of thé 
scene swift and silent, goes blazing into it like an 
Indian storm, and settles the matter. To the 
nght is a ravine; and as the enemy fly, panic- 
struck, Ensign Hope, with consummate skill (so 
the newspaper calls it), contrives to push the main 
body to the edge of it—pushes a few over into it, 
in order to furnish argument of prompt surrender 
to the rest. Which is profited by ; and by the time 
the camp is thoroughly roused from its hideous 








nightmare, every soldier with his head still on 
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may place two or three prisoners at the end of his 


bayonet. As for the Bungumshah, he is disarmed 
_by Ensign Hope himself, with as much grace of 


manner as a conqueror with one boot on (had no 
time to advantage by both) might be supposed 


Not that it had | capable of. Official thanks, Joud newspaper lauda- 


tions, honours present and prospective to Ensign 
Hope. 

Trembling, Sybilla glanced thus rapidly through 
the narrative, and then, after a moment's breath- 
less reflection, perused it minutely from first to 


which the hero’s name happened to be printed, and 
on the praises and the recital of rewards bestowed 
upon him. And again she sat entranced, with parted 
; Ensign Hope! muttered 
her wonder-bound tongue; Parson Hope, as he 
used to be called, from his solemn length and 
inclination to white neckcloths ; the blundering 
boy cadet whose addresses she merrily rejected for 
those same peculiarities a few years ago! Who 
could have supposed so much hercism in him ? 
Only a daughter of Eve, we may pardon Sybilla 
that she took glory to herself in answering the 
question. Plainly, love for her was at the founda- 
tion of all this heroism; it was to add force and 


| ° * 
grace to his overtures—to render himself more 


worthy of her, that he had coveted the reward and 
reputation consequent on such achievements ; and, 
indeed, none but the brave deserve the fair. Only 
the wife of an apothecary, as well as merely a 
daughter of Eve, we might also pardon the dreams 
she thereupon indulged, in which, as the lady of 
Captain, of Colonel, very possibly of Lieut.-General 
Sir Victor Hope—for Clive became a peer—she 
shone enjewelled in her natural sphere, the admired 
of men, the envy of women. But the bitterness 
with which she dwelt upon it after a while, as a 
now impossible career, was altogether unpardon- 


‘able. Not that she cared, Sybilla said within her- 


self; she was happy enough—never happier; but it 
was strange that her anticipations of one day be- 
coming a “lady” should be so nearly verified ; 
strange that this news should arrive just when it 
was too late and of no avail, even if she had cared ; 
very strange that she whom it most concerned, 
to whom she was sure it was mainly addressed, 
should be kept in total ignorance for weeks after 
all the rest of the world had become aware of it! 
So Sybilla said within herself; but being conscious 
of some heart-burning, she interpreted her reflec- 
tions into the mildest language capable: thus the 
word ‘‘ strange” really had in it some of the mean- 
ing of the word “ vexatious.” And, assured of her 
primal conclusions, Wife Sybilla went on to consider 
how grievous a thing it was that disappointment in 
the secret end of his endeavours should embitter 
to the ears of Victor Hope the very plaudits of 
his countrymen. Assuredly he was to be pitied, 
at any rate. And Sybilla went on dreaming and 
thinking. 

Meanwhile Godwin had arrived at the mill of his 
uncle, who received him in blank silence, took him 
into a little room, where books and papers were 


ominously displayed, and talked with him privately. 
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On which Godwin learned that when at the utmost 
verge of ruin, as the books and papers proved, his 
uncle had appropriated the moneys which had been 
confided to him irresponsibly, in justifiable hope 
(as the papers also proved) of immediate restitu- 
tion; that to refund as affairs then stood would be 
as certain ruin, without benefit to anyone; but the 
prospect was opening, and if John would only 
accept twenty pounds or so, and kindly wait a 
single year, said the old man, fairly crying, why 
everything would be made right. So what could 
John do but quietly button his pocket over the 
twenty pounds or so—quietly button his coat over 
a fallen heart, and go home again ? 

It was a brilliant afternoon when the disappointed 
man came to the end of his dreary journey, re- 
solved, after much painful deliberation, to confide 
the whole truth of the case to his wife. Young, 
aud with a knowledge of many things, he was not 
without hope after all. He had hitherto made no 
exertion of the talents he was conscious of posses- 


sing ; and who could say that good might not come | j 
/still the bird went on with liveliest rattle. At 


out of this evil, at last, in necessitating their 
vigorous exercise? So, already ashamed of past 


inaction, and with some show of cheerful resigna- | 
tion to misfortune, he laid the twenty-pound instal- , 
ment on the table before Sybilla on arriving home, | 
and began the story ; which, however, he had occa- | 
sion to conclude with less and Jess cheerfulness. | 


Naturally, perhaps, from fore-described circum- 
stances, the cuntrast between a flushed and vic- 
torious soldier in uniform, and a weary druggist in 
nothing describable, struck Sybilla acutely as her 


husband entered the door; as, also, distance | 
lends enchantment to the view, the contrast was. 
s» much the more prejudicial to the latter. Aud, | 
unluckily for her, before she had time fairly to- 
extinguish a comparison which some kind instinet . 
told her was injurious and wrong, Godwin had_ 
declared himself not only a weary, unornamental | 
druggist, but a beggared one. His quick eye, | 


rapid in the interpretation of every symptom of 


; 
thought, was not slow to perceive, however, the’ 


change that passed over Sybilla’s handsome coun- 
tenance—returning over it again and again, spite 
of all her really laudable endeavours at banish- 
ment—ere half the recital was ended; and grief 











At first. onening of the flood-gates, Sybilla’s 
tears were merely the outpourings of disappoint- 
ment; but the more she wept upstairs alone, the 
more she brooded and brooded, her sobs grew 
fewer, her tears hotter, and at length deliberately 
angry. She felt herself deceived—ill used; and 
her spirit chafed within her so wilfully that even 
the loud quick song of Godwin’s canary-bird 
wrought her to extreme irritation. Poor fellow! 
Had he been brought up like the light-coloured 
canaries at home, surrounded by respectability and 
yellow gauze, he might have known himself (and 
Sybilla’s sorrows) better. As it was, however, he 
abandoned himself to his own emotions, and, think- 
ing perhaps of the leafy old house in the northern 
suburbs, poured out his melodies like summer 
rain—faster and louder as Sybilla grew more irri- 
tated. He positively disobeyed her command to 
be still; the epithet ‘* beast” he passed con- 
temptuously over; she stamped her feet in vain. 
Hopping from perch to perch all the more readily 
and saucily as it had no tail worth mentioning, 


length, ina ferment of passion, Sybilla approached 
the cage, trembling steadily, as a spear thrown 
from the hand of a stroug man trembles in the 
earth, seized the head of the guileless little 
songster, and it sang about the leafy old house 
no more. 

Godwin uttered no remark upon the discovers 


of this wickedness; but when he retired that even- 


ing, anger and grief contending within him—fire 
with flood—he placed his dead bird on a chair by 
the bedside, and lay all night with his face toward 
it. It was the last remaining of all the little 
ineanivgful gifts which, after the manner of lovers, 
Jessy had rendered him in exchange for others. 
One by one they had departed from him—got lost 
somehow—as if he were no more worthy of them ; 
and there it lay—the last and most precious, for it 
had a real, vocal, interpretable language of some 
sort—dead enough certainly: with nothing inter- 
pretable about it but its dumbness now. 


That day set its seal upon the whole eternal 
future. So completely fateful, so fatefully com- 
plete were the events of that day, that though no 


poured into his heart like water ivt~ a stricken) officer of evil could desire a single addition, still 


ship. To dissolve without distuntent the day- | 
dreams she had been indulging all day long— | 


one mnission would have ravelled toils which not 
an entire after-life could break through. And 


. ° | . : 
dreams long cherished, but never approaching | yet how weak were those circumstances in them- 
reality till she had abandoned for ever the power| selves! What mere gossamer-threads were they 
of fixing them—would of itself, Sybilla felt, have} until strengthened by vanity and temper—even 


been a task; but this bitter fact, falling in the 
very midst of her prideful fancies, thoroughly 
overcame her. She burst into a flood of tears too 
plainly rebellious and indignant, and, saying not a 
word, went up into her chamber. Spirit of the 
Sublime Respectable! thou dapper doorkeeper to 
all littleness, thou aider and fosterer of vanity, and 
selfishness, and hardness of heart—it is to be 
feared that since when you first put the (then in- 
fantine) soul of this woman into a corslet, with 
apparatus of tight-lacing, its growth has not been 
good, 





those small vicees—into bonds stronger than the 


| seven green withes that bound the limbs of Samson! 


What petty impediments they were either to happi- 
ness or fortune, easy to be overleapt or smiled away 
by a firm foot or a cheerful heart, such as ought to 
have belonged, and in one case did belong, to this 
young woman and mau! But in the morning 
when they woke, a strong wall was found built up 
of these petty impediments, breast high, between 
them: breast high, so that their hearts could no 
longer beat together, nor their feet be mutually up- 
held, in all the dreary vista of years through which 
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they must yet keep consort—a hard unreflecting! over and made hideous by exaggeration; till, ina 


face only on each side the wall for ever. For 
Godwin had far-away ideas of perfection in woman— 
thanks to Jessy Burton ; and so keenly did he feel 
ihe bitterness displayed by Sybilla, so gross did the 
selfishness, the violence, the cruelty of her behaviour 
appear to him, viewed apart from any unkindness 
displayed through it toward himself, that whole 
months of repentance and affection would hardly 
have restored to him his olden happiness and love. 
‘The shock was sudden and complete ; and the fact 
of Jessy’s bird being victimised in the shock 
pointed his reflections in a direction not easily 
diverted, even if there had been any prospect of 
diversion. But unhappily, the same principle 
which leads women to excuse and even champion 
the faults of those they love most, led Sybilla to 
justify her feelings and their results—to strengthen 
the belief that she was wronged, deceived, untortu- 
nate: for she loved herself the most. Wilful and 
impassioned, the new-made wife now boldly brought 
before her eyes the comparisons which yesterday 
she glanced at with nervous obliquity, and taking 
a comprehensive view of her own merits, her lady- 
like habits, manners, deportment and education, 
lier queenly face and form, she fled from the con- 
sciousness of wrong-doing imto the reflection that 
she was a ‘ sacrifice”’ 





that these her virtues were 
pearis cast before some lost apothecary, while a 
hero, a future Lieutenant-General Sir Victor, was 
hurrying from fields of glory in the vain hope of 
crowning his latrels with such precious gems. It 
is easy to see how thus a pardonable weakness 
might deepen even into guilt. 

But a dreary lesson it would be to follow these 
two through all the shadows which henceforth, 
deepening and deepening one by one, fell upon 
them, till it was day no more, nor ever could be 
day, Sad to mark the daily-hardening indifference 
of John Godwin, who, having fallen at once from 
all his hopes, looked not up again, nor strove to 
regain the pinnacle, but went plodding along alone, 
dull and sullen, like the last man in a plague- 
sivicken city: plunging anon, over head and ears, into 
some occupation or enterprise, from sheer necessity 
of doing something, and abandoning it at the very 
luoment of success from nought but idle despair- 


‘ Oo 
ing: ‘What was the use?” Sad to mark the 


duily-growing discontent of Sybilla Godwin, whose | 
'she should outlive him. 


wilful, passionate nature could resign itseif to 
nothing which interfered with her happiness—a 
lature which, if it could not break through im- 
Prisoning bars, would beat itself to death against 
them. Unlike Godwin, however, in whose horizon 
of unvaried grey no sun was ever visible at all, 
bright warm snatches of sunshine would now and 
then intervene through tempest; but they were 
So uncertain, so evanescent, so much more allied to 
tue principles that made Sybilla beautiful than to 
Uios? that ought to have made her good, that they 
‘von became wholly disregarded, and went finally 
out. So in a thousand ways was fuel added to flame; 
iu a thousand miserable grievances and aggrava 
tous, and things that were neither one nor the 


ier but tortured wWito both : in trifles brooled 








ew months, it became questionable whether more 
misery could be found anywhere in London. 

Preserved from a knowledge of all his heart may 
contain or may be capable of, let no man credit 
himself with jast so much virtue, by no means 
debit himself with just so much vice, as circum- 
stances may hitherto have elicited thence. With 
fair winds, the leaky ship is as safe as the sound; 
and to thousands who lift their polluted eyebrows 
in horror over the crimes recorded in the news- 
sheet, the writer of this sketch would say, It is all 
very much according to the weather. Besides, we 
arrive abruptly at aclimax in the case of other 
men’s vices; we do not go through all the cireum- 
stances aud gradations which push on to them, nor 
know how many of them inevitably sprang from 
small and almost blameless beginnings, as we do 
in the ease of our own vices. Furthermore, it is 
melancholy to observe how unconsciously men are 
beguiled through these gradations while to return 
is possible, and only arouse to a sense of error 
by the sudden clapping-to of the gates which open 
on the homeward path no more. 

Beating fretfully against imprisoning bars, Sy- 
billa now yearned as much for love aud gaiety as 
for marble halls. Her loss in respectability had 
not proved so signal as she had feared; and, in 
default, neglect, inditference, wasted youth, a 
cheerless, heartless existence now supplied the 
necessities of life to her misery. She forgot, 
wretched woman as she was, who had rendered her 
husband the silent, unemotional man he had be- 
come; aman without love and without anger—a 
barren rock, where rich and wholesome verdure 
used to grow. But, unfortunately, her ignorance 
detracted nothing from her wretchedness. Again, 
and again, totally incapable either of reconciling 
herself to her lot or of mending it, she wept bit- 
terly at the thought that it could only change with 
death ; and naturally followed the question, by and 
by, which of them was likely to outlive the other? 
It was terrible to think that she should spend all 
her days in such wretchedness—should die in the 
midst of it: but, independent of that consideration, 
Godwin had grown very pale and lean lately, he 
ate little, and, though he complained uot, frequently 
took medicine. He was not naturally of strong 
constitution ; and, taken altogether, Sybilla thought 
This is the hard fact, 


the bone and substance of her frequent cogitations ; 


‘but what pauses lay between, what twinges of self- 


repugnance now and then broke mercifully in upou 
them, cannot be written down ; enough to say that 
they grew daily fainter and fainter! What harm 
was there in “ supposing?” And then, after a 
decent interval, during which Godwin got neither 
paler nor thinner, came the consideration, But 
how long first? And when Sybilla was foreed to 
admit that a young mau like Godwin, however 
ailing, might well vegetate through ‘a long series 
of years, she found by the feeling of dissatisfaction 
which crept involuntarily into her breast how 
much she lial secretly cherished the ‘‘supposition.” 


Nor even after self-detection could she avoid 
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the gracious thought, that if he lived for twenty 
years he might as well live for ever; but if, now, 
anything should happen in say two years (and a 
great many things did happen in two years). why, 
let us see. She would then be not quite six- 
and-twenty. Well, not more than two years; 
a year-and-a-half, say; for there would be a year 
for mourning, which would otherwise bring her over 
seven-and-twenty, which would be too old. And 
so Sybilla rehearsed her husband’s death and 
burial, and her own widowhood and restoration to 
happiness, and—a little trembling guilty thought 
peeped in to say—to (by that time) Lieut.-General 
Sir Victor. ‘True, she often checked these spe- 
culations; she felt they were wrong; but time by 
time with less success, until at last what is often 
expressed after one’s decease became with Sybilla 
a fixed idea before the event, that “ it would be a 
happy release.” 

Meanwhile, John kept on the weary tenor of 
his way, prematurely old in feature and heart—got 
leaner and paler, finally got into a slow fever brought 
on through his own carelessness, about the time 
that his wife came to the above conclusion. And 
now it would afford strange m: lancholy to lift the 
veil from that woman's mind as she tended by his 
sick-bed—terrible to watch the sudden terror 
which now inspired her lest her husband should 
die; for she felt as if her injured conscience had 
fled up to heaven, had impeached her thoughts, 
and that this was the result: that devils had power 
to fulfil her desire, that her soul might be damned 
to her desire. Strange and more melancholy still, 
that when the first few days of Godwin’s illness 
wore away this terror was, not supplanted, but ac- 
companied by other feelings of a totally opposite 
nature? After all, was not this a proviential 
arrangement for the happiness of both parties—a 
release to each from a yoke which had proved too 
heavy to bear—an answer to all her tears and suf- 
ferings? Of course, her thoughts were not arrayed 
in words so matter-of-fact as the ‘se, but it came to 
quite the same thing. And now these feelings 
reigned alternately. As Godwin grew worse the 
terror increased; yet as soon as a symptom of 
amendment appeared, the contrary sentiment im- 
mediately assumed sway. But as time wore on, 
and Sy billa became accustomed to the danger, 10 
doubt remained as to which was most powerful; and 
when Godwin at length recovered, and all the ill- 
ness and dying, if any, had to be done over again, 
Sybilla felt like one betrayed. 

Alas! she was now wholly in the toils of th 
fowler. The violence of her feelings increase l ier 
by day; and no longer to attempt description of 
miysteri 5 Imposs ible to be understvod, she returned 
one evening from an accidental and momentary in- | 
terview with Captain Hope, who was in Eugland | 
on leave, wrought into a determination to do that 
herself which it had terrified her should be done 
by nature on her behalf. So Godwin fell into 
another fever ; 
were so new, that though they were less violent 
than previously they alarmed him much more. 
He, however, was not perhaps so easy a subject for 





and its accompanying symptoms | 


experiment a3 a Suffolk labourer; and whether 
from one cause or another—w hether from observa. 
tion of the symptomatic nature of his fever, of 
observations in the cup from which he was drink. 
ing at the time, he suddenly fell back upon his 
pillows one morning shot through with the convic- 
tion that his beautiful wife was poisoning him. 
The stricken man lay staring out at the window 
with fixed eyes awhile, but neither in anger nor 
‘horror; for presently he turned his face upon his 
bed and wept with all his heart. The unkindness, 
the ingratitude of this woman, each carried in it a 
sting more venomous than the sting of death; 
but, like the sting of death, they subdued rather 
than infuriated him. ‘That she who lay in his bed 
and sat at his board, whom at any rate he trusted 
so far, whom at least he jealously protected and 
eared for, should drain his life from him at her 
leisure—to-day, to-morrow, any day, as soon as the 
milk came to make porridge with—smote him 
more with its treachery than its cruelty. Oh, 
what seas of anguish broke over him in that hour 
—casting him to and fro, a helpless waif, utterly 
abandoned and broken up, in perhaps the lowest 
deeps of agony that ever man entered upon and 
lived. His soul shook as in an ague; his spirit 
seemed oozing from him, until, like a dwindled 
half-spent breath, it flickered within him on weak 
unfeathered wings, impatient of their own impo- 
tence. But soon—for in such extremities men 
sometimes live through the changes of years inan 
hour—a sudden access of firmness, of sternness 
stole upon this fainting spirit, which momentarily 
grew calmer and more stern, till it was cold and 
hard as steel. Again his eyes became fixed and 
staring, but now with an expression enough alone, 
in its frozen and freezing terror, to have brought 
Sybilla down upon her knees had she encountered 
it. And when, half an hour after, the sick man 
again turned his face wearily upon his pillow, in 
hope of sleep, he had resoly ed to let Sybilla do it! 
O wretched woman! Little guessed she, when 
she came presently to look upon this sleeper, the 
pallor of his face already reflected upon her 
shrunken heart, how completely the power had 
passed out of her hands—how terrible, how eternal 
the punishment she herself should assist him i 
signalising. Little knew she that if her soul were 
now for a time abandoned of all warning, of all 
saving voices, it was vedagur- yer to the power of her 
husband, in the hollow of whose hand it lay. To 
open his hand before her eyes, calmly, mercifully 
to thrust an index-finger into the spots which 
already festered so deep in this soul, to put 
vusile the cup not so much from his lips as her own, 
an d hold up to her eyes, day by day, the chalice of 
repentance—all this was within the compass of his 
will, But he willed it not; he folded up his will 
and put it aside; he would rather yield his incline 
tions to hers, and passively close his singers while 
he yielded. Why, what devil was in this man also? 
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| 
| From that day Golwin refused to see any phy- 
Sician, pre scribing for himself from a private m 
cine-chest; and from that day he grew rapidly 
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worse and worse. The olden terrors of Sybilla | 
returned upon her as her husband sank so pal} ab ly ; 

she slackened her hand, withheld it Sesser 
jn a paroxysm of mortal dread which passed very | 
well for conjugal affection, 
day he grew rapidly worse and worse. 
the noon of a certain night, while she was vainly 

endeavouring to sleep, in an adjoining chamber, 

the husband called hurriedly to the wife. The | 
wife then rose, hastened to ‘the door in nervous | 
stupor, and stood rigidly looking in from the 
threshold. The calm every-day appearance of 
the patient, as he sat up in his bed, restored her, 
however, to confidence ; and, loosening her clenche d/ 
hands, she advanced to the foot of the bed. | 

“Come nearer, Sybilla,” said Godwin. There 
was something new in the expression of his voice, 
and she went to his side like one walking on a 
Jake. The sick man placed one arm round her. 

‘My wife,” he said, and the words fell whisper- | 
ing from his lips, soft as the sound of falling’ 
leaves, ‘My wife, this fever is coming to an end.” 

Sybilla shook from head to foot. 

“Place your finger on this pulse,”’ he said. She | 
touched his wrist, ‘and thought she recognised the 
difference between a pulse “that beats with blood | 
and a pulse that beats with poison. Again Sybilla| j 
shook from head to foot. 

“And now do look into my eyes, Sybilla’—| 
still he spoke with the same soft voice—* I think | 
they are growing dim.” | 

She clanced upward for the first time; and his| 
eyes were not dim at all. They were blazing at! 
her; and before she could withdraw her glance | 
he uttered, * Sybilla, I shall be dead in an hour!” 
and so fixed her eyes upon his face. 

If life was of any value to her, it was fortunate 
for Sybilla at that moment that her heart had | 
grown accustomed to tumult; otherwise it must! 
have burst. As it was, she gradually withdrew 
her eyes from Godwin’s, and threw herself upon | 
the bed in a passion of tears. And as she la y, | 
burying her head in the clothing, a change passe od | 
ovel - her husband’s countenance. ‘The fires were | 
quenched in his eyes, and now they were really | 
dim—with some strange commingling of pity, and | 
melancholy, and agony, and even of yearning love, 
all in one tear. It was not, however, a time of 
abiding, and it, too, passed away. 

Meanwhile Sybilla still wept and sobbed with 
her face hidden. Well would it have been for her 
had she never lifted that face again; better to have | s 
wept and sobbed there till every fountain in her 
breast was still. But she did lift it; and putting 
forth her hand to assist herself in rising from the 
bed, she placed it on a breakfast-cup with w hich John 
had been habitua ly served throughout o last ill- 
hess, and which was not there be fore. he bounded 
backward to the wall with a low, baal tremulous 
cry, and darted an agonised look at John Gcdwin. 
He Jay with his head pillowed upon his arm. 
lixedly regarding her. Her head swam; 
at her hus band with the gaze that blind men turn 
to the sun; 








she loo ke d 


she heard a voice far, far away, when 
he said with slow deliberation— 





but still from that | 
Till in| obe ved. 


| darkness, 
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‘Sybilla, I know it! I have known it for a 
fortnight. I have drank from that cup fourteen 
times since I knew it; but nev er shall drink from 
it again. You had better go!” He covered his face. 

Mechanically, and still entranced in stupor, she 
Slowly attiring herself in all the minutiw 
of walking- dress, not forgetting a cloak since the 
/ night was “col 1, she fled down stairs—tled home! 

As the outer door banged-to, the dying man 
rose, lifted the window-curtain, and watched the 
hurrying figure of his wife as it emerged here and 
there full in the light of a lamp, and went on into 
| the darkness beyond. Again and again, and ever 
less distinct, the shivering mortal passed through 
narrowing breaks of light into a wider expanse ‘of 
as she had passed through many a 
merey-sent dawning of remorse into deeper 
shades of guilt. At length the retre: iting figure 
passed for the last time from his straining vision, 
and he saw her never again. 

*O Sybilla, Sybilla,” he said aloud, as he turned 
from the window, “ I pray Heaven the bitter, bitter 
| panishme nt you now endure mi: iy atone for this 
offence for ever! It is enough; for after all I 
live! And some day, Sybilla, when sorrow and 
repentance shall have chastened you, it shall be a 
joy to you to know that I live —broken, unstrung, 


| all youthful vigour shattered, but still not quite a 


murdered man. Yet if I had not known 50 
early , 





Shortly after, attired as for a journey, John 
Godwin stood in the street below—a solitary, hope- 
less, stricken man. The day had just begun to 


‘dawn. as fresh and beautiful as if for the first time 


it rolled away the darkness from the earth. Clouds 
laden with soft violet light came up from the 
East, and shed it all abroad; cool airs came down 
from the courts of an eternal city, with a message 
therefrom to all who would stop and listen. More 
than once did Godwin so pause in the silent streets, 
listening with fixed attention, drinking the air as 
draughts of water; and ever as his feet resounded 
on the pavement again he felt a peaceful sleep 
settling over his weary spirit. Involuntarily, or 
rather as a matter of course that no thinking about 


‘could affect, he bent his steps towards the leafy 


old house : he had a vague intention of just looking 
at it once more. Andall his troubles melted away 
as, one by one, he passed the old landmarks of pil- 
grimage. Past feelings came back upon him, the 
same as of old, though robed not now in joy, but 
‘in melane ‘holy : the P Jeasures of an old man’s 
memory. But how fast his heart beat as he neared 
the corner whence the old house, and Jessy’s 
chamber in it, were visible! And there it was! 
the snowy curtain still flapping in the morning air— 
the cactus, the roses, the geraniums—the same! 
the same! 

Glancing down the road at about the same time, 


Jessy dese ‘ried a man sitting dejec tedly on the way- 


side bank, with his face turned steadily towards her 
window. Her attention was suffic iently arrested 
to recall her again and again; and still he sat 
there—still as before. A thousand unformed emo- 
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556 THE 
tions suddenly crowded within her; she felt her 
face grow pale, and her heart sicken. ‘The 
stranger approached timidly aud with an air of , 
guilt; a few paces nearer, and Jessy saw not only 
who it was, but, by one of those wonderful laws 
which pyschologists vaiuly endeavour to expound, 
pretty distinctly how it was. By what mysterious | 
bridge does soul pass over to soul? How came 
this loving woman to know, from oue glance at that 
bowed fori and haggard face, that he had but now 
escaped, scathed and wounded, through some fearful | 
tribulation which it was necessary for her to know 
and to share ? 

Without daring to look again, she knew that 
Godwin was approaching the house. She went out 
upon tlic stairs to listen for his coming ; aud, after 
some minutes, seated herself upon them with her 
hands clasped over her kuees, Knowing | he wouk 1 
come. Her father was away on a short journey—her | 
mother had, mouths since, gone her last and longest | 
house with the! 


journey: Jessy was alone in the 
old servant. Presently the expected knock was S | 
heard—a faint appealing knock, it seemed to her; 

o 


and the next moment they stood once more face to | 
face, with the threshold between them. 

Godwin made no attempt to enter; he stood like 
oue sluking under a heavy burden imploring to be 
relieved. 

Yes! yes! For God’s sake, come in!” said: 
Jessy's trembling voice. And the next moment, 
as if there he would be safest from the pursuer, 
she shut the door of her own chamber upon her | 
old lost love. ‘Now, John, what is all this ? 
What terrible things have you to tell me.’ 

They sat down together. With dilated eyes and 
parted lips she listened as in a very frenzy of 
words Godwin told his story. Now in drops of 


molten fire, aud now in melancholy tear-drops, he , 


poured out his whole soul before her, till not one 
ayony remained unknown. In the excitement of 
the story he rose from his chair; aud when he 
had ended wll, and stood silent before her, pale 
and ruined, a wreck most eloquent, her old love, 
her pity, her anguish burst all bonds: she clasped | 
her arms about his neck, pressed her cheek con-, 
vulsively to his, and wept as though the floodgates | 
of her heart were all broken up together. 
my poor boy! my poor boy! 
too!" 

Godwin looked down upon the sobbing girl, 
trusting his tongue with nota word; and when her 
tears were all spent, and they stood silently apart, 
he felt that it was possible to bear up manfully 

agaimst all distresses, and go on patiently to the 
end. But Sybilla was not forgotte ‘nn; and whatever 
thoughts passed between Jessy and Godwin in the 
sympathy of silence, it was of her mainly that 
they spoke. There was some understanding between 
them regarding her; her name was the last word 


| 
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‘uttered before farewell ; 


| before the dvor, 


i ° ° 
'put her hand in bis, 


“ec 0! 
They will kill me | 





which, howev 
down and delayed, whatever they 
first, each to the other , but were 
last to be uttered. ‘* Good-bye, then, dear Jessy, 
said Godwin, as they stood as of old in the porch 
aud it sounded to them both like 
a snatch of an old-loved, long-forgotten song. She 
and the direful Whither 
rose up before them, and was 
answered in each, Anywhere, to the ends of the 
earth perhaps—for ever! ‘God bless you, dear 
John,” said she in a broken voice; and yielding 
hersel to his embrace and his kisses, she added, 

“and, right or wrong, I will love you, dream of 


er choked 
yearned to say 
ashamed, had at 


and how long? 


you, pray for you, and never cease till I die!” 


The haggard face of Godwin lit up with one last 
look, revealing more than words. “O faithful 
loving girl,” he said, ‘‘what have I lost, and yet 
not wholly lost!” He passed through the gate, 
went out upon the road, and for iniles turned not 
his head. 

Her Lieutenant-General Sir Victor and all the 
idols of her vanity shattered about her, Sybilla 
heard with renewed dismay of Godwin’s disappear- 
ance. It was another stroke of the two-edged 
sword ; for she believed that, with the intention of 
screening her from justice, he had crawled away to 
die in some obscurity ; and had it not been for the 
consequent excitement, the daily expectation of 
hearing of his death, the wretched wife must have 
‘sunk under the agonies of her remorse. But, 
when a few weeks were passed came Jessy with 
news of his life instead—with grief and consola- 
tion, and not a word of reproach. “Long and painful 
was the interview between these twu women ; and, 
soon after they parted, the high-strung nerves of 
Sybilla gave way, and she was mercifully laid upon 
a bed of sickness. Dut there was a secret between 
them now, betwixt the innocent and the guilty, that 
rendered separation impossible ; and before Sybilla 
rose, a repentant woman, they were knit in close 
bonds of dependance and support. 

live years have now elapsed; and now and then, 
perhaps this very day, these two strange friends 


bend their still young and beautiful heads to- 
gether in secret over some little piece of news 
—from Paris—Vienna—St. Petersburgh. — For, 
as the best outlet of never-resting emotions, God- 
vin had turned himself to music, had spent 


whole nights in pouring from the strings of his 
violin of is experience. ‘Till at last he 
began to famous ; ant now known to 
the eognosecenti by a new name—which, after all, 
is only Jessy’s name IJtalianised—as a musician full 
of ungos ernable fire and pathos, as a wild, erratic, 
fast-consuming genius, careless at once of emolu- 
ment and prais se. And so, suddenly appearing 
here and there, he still pours music into ears that 
understand not the bitter secret of its power. 
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MatrHew Maupin was a seedy and grizzled 


qr 
= 


INDIVIDUAL. 


| . . - 
| lay hold ol—Was ol the Status he once held, the 


specimen of humanity, on the wintry side of fifty, | magnificent prospects he onee had, and the num- 


when I last saw him. One might have thought 
that he had constituted himself the gratuitous sur- 
yevor of the highways and thoroughfares of the 
town in which he dwelt, he was so perpetually on 
the paré. He perambulated the streets at a saun- 
tering pace almost from morning to night, and 
from one year’s end to another, and kept his sor- 
rowful face before the public without intermission 
and without the slightest variation of aspect. ‘The 
young wits of the town had denominated him * the 
Kuight of the Rueful Countenance;” aud for thirty 
years that expressive phrase has never met my 
eye, or struck upon the tympanum of my ear, bat 
imagination has conjured up the picture of Mat 
Maudlin, and thus kept his image alive and fresh 
in my memory. 
dressed in a long-tailed brown surtout, the skirts 
of which were draggled with mud and ragged with 
decay, and the fringed button-holes gaping widely 
and hopelessly for buttons which had vanished 
from the scene—with a waistcoat of damaged satin 
cashed with broad slits through which the dirty 
liuing unctucusly protruded—a pair of parti-coloured 
pantaloons patched with stitches half an inch in 
length—stockings which, had the needed mending 
been supplied, would have been, like those of Sir 
John Cuder, ** one universal darn,” but which, 
wanting female supervision, had been worn until 
the feet had abandoned the calves, and now did 
duty as a sort of worsted gaiters, overlapping the 


slouching shoes, through which the toes of the, 


restless proprietor claimed acquaintance with his 
mother-earth : such was the outer man of the 


miserable Mat, and such, in spite of the kindly | 
. a » » 1’ ° | 
interference of friends and relatives, of whom he 
was the standing disgrace and the incarnate pest, 


it continued to be through a long course of years. 
In vain did they clothe him again and again in 
decent apparel—a day or two at most was allowed 


to elapse ere he would transmute his new skin | 
into the means of forgetfulness, and reappear in- 


his old garb. Of his countenance, well known and 
fumiliar as it was to thousands, I must despair of 
recording an adequate description. Grief—and 
he had been given to grieving all his life—had 


dracced every lineament into the mould of des- | 
also put me In POSssession of the events of Mat's 
past life, and suggested that, having an occasional 


Poudency ; and guzzling, to which he had served 
« loug apprenticeship by the time he was fifty 
years of age, had bloated the muscles of his face, 
bleared his bloodshot eyes, be-Bardolphed his 
paunchy nose, relaxed his livid lower lip, and 
imparted a dreamy expression to his wretched 
physiognomy to which neither pen nor pencil could 
do ample justice. Matthew Maudlin was the 
Wandering ghost of better days; his leaden eye 
Was fixed upon the past, upon the period when he 


had been a gentleman; and all his talk—and he_ 
Would talk, when sober, to any listener he could 


A lanky, slow-moving figure, | 


berless wrongs he had endured. When drunk, he 
had no particular preference for an audience, but, 
while a torrent of tears washed his dirty face, 
would proclaim his injuries and denounce his 
oppressors, as he phrased it, * to the universe at 
large.” He was a man whom nobody, by any aecci- 
dent, ever inquired for or wanted to meet with ; 
and, for that very reason, he was everywhere to be 
met with, and always in the way. Among the 
straggling loungers at the door of the * White 
Hart "—amoug the crowd of idlers in the market— 
at the meet on the hills, when a fox was to be run 
down—prowling round the tents at a cricket- 
match— wherever, in short, there was a probability 
of tippling without paying (for money-with Mat 
was scarce, and credit searcer)—there he was sure 
to be found, convulsively grasping the collars ef 
his perennial coat, often heaving a profound sigh 
from the depths of his jovless bosom, and, as often 
as he could, lifting his ragged elbow to drink a 
sepulchral health to some compassionate enter- 
tainer. Mat met with various luck in his daiiy 
expeditions in searca of liquor. He frequently 
returned home sober, and as frequently, too, he 
had to be Jed home drunk: buat, druuk or sober, 
he was equally downeast and dispirited ; the 


‘only difference was, that liquor vould unlock the 


fountains of his grief, and, when thoroughly sod- 
den, he would loudly bewail his destiny in the 
most d jlorous diatribes—declare that he Wis a 
desolate orphan whom remorseless death had de- 
prived of his natural guardians, and, desiring to 
be ‘abandoned to his desolation,” would reel lo 
his eleemosynary bed and blubber himself to sleep 
in a passion of tears. Such was Matthew Maudlin 
twenty vears ago. 

On lately passing a few days in the town where 


‘his moody figure had formerly greeted my daily 


view, old associations brought him forcibly to 
mind, and I naturally inquired for Mat, whom [ no 
longer encountered at his old haunts. I hardly 
expected to hear that he was yet alive, nor was he, 
though the grave had not yet closed over him, as 
he had died only on the day previous to my arrival, 
and the last ceremony had yet to be performed. 
The aged friend who gave me this information 


utterance through the press, 1 should, to use his 


own expression, “ cook it up” into a practical 


homily for the benefit of grumbling humanity. 
The facts, however, require neither cooking nor 
colouring, and therefore [ shall give them pretty 
much as they fell from the lips of the narrator, 
substituting only fictitious appellations. 

‘* Matthew Maudlin was the only son of Captain 
Maudlin, who married the youngest daughter of 
old Eccles, of Monkton. He was born in India, 
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and at the age of five pr six years was sent over | son, together with sufficient funds to maintain = 


to England ‘to be educated. His parents, from | 
failing health, soon afterwards returned home, 

and the Captain died while the boy was yet ata 
preparatory school. At the death of her husband, 
Mat’s mother returned to Monkton, and took up 
her abode with the old gentleman, carrying the 
child with her. The youngest daughter had always 


‘aif, indeed, 
‘resolution, 
No new will, 


old place inviolate, which would otherwise have 

be sold in order that each of his heritors mi: ht 
| receive Cnet several bequests. But this resolution, 
which I doubt, it ever amounted toa 
had not been carried into execution, 
no codicil, nothing subversive of the 


original testament could be found; and the pro- 


been the father’ s favourite: and now that the rest | 


of his numerous family had abandoned the old 
manor-house, the girls to be married and the sons 
to push their fortunes in the world, lis indulgence 
to both mother aud child had no limit. The boy 
was allowed to have everything his own way from 
the moment he had a will of his own; and prob ably 
from this circumstance in part—for if courage 
grows out of obstacles, cowardice may result from 
the lack of them—became a querulous and whining 
coward, tyrannous and despotic when indulged, 
and full of whimpering complaints when withstood. 
In the natural sequence of events, the household 
pet changed in a few short years into a household 
plague, which it was soon found indispensable to 
get rid of for the sake of household peace. Thy 
mother enticed him into a carriage, and brouglit 
him at eleven years of age to Dr. Woodrofte’s 
boarding-school. where I was og then hard at 
work, being about the same ege, in acquiring what 
it was at that time the schon to call * tinge 
of the humanities,’ forsooth. Young Mat, who 
did not lack for abilities. was classed on the same 
form with myself, where he was allowed to ery and 
blubber for two whole days, which a book 
was put into his hands, specified task 
allotted him. 
arievauce, but learned his lesson notwithstanding. 


some 


e 
oTteoyr 
ater 


and a 


This strange plan he pursued for years; and it 
became a by-word in the sehool that Mat could do 
anything if he had a good ery over it first. He 


would have been sent to Coventry by the whol 

troo p of bovs, from his continual ec mpl: unts to the 
master, had his pockets been less liberally lined 
than they were by his unthinking friends. As it 
was, his purse bought him a position in the school, 
and through its means he was enabled to fight his 
battles and avenge his wrongs by proxy. To do 
him justice, ie must add that he was then as little 
selfish a est of us, and that he made more 
than average i rress with his studies. He was, in 
fact, on the point of being transferred to the upper 
school, as it was called, a division of lads studying 
in preparation for the university, when old ecles, 
his grandfather, died : ither une xpecte diy. The old 
gentleman's sudden death brought his long family 
as suddenly round his coffin. The only will which 
was forthcoming w. 
years back, just previous to the birth of 
favourite grandson, who was now entering on his 
sixteenth year. 
old man’s property, which, though ample for the 
moderate style he maintained, was not large, was 


equitably apportioned among his eight children. 
Before his decease he had often spoken to Mat’s 
mother of his intention of revising the dispositions 
in his will, and of bequeathing Monkton to her 


by its provisions the whole of the | 


He roared dismally at the unwonted | 


himself dependant upon his mother, 


perty was therefore, after the sale of the estate, 
allotted as originally disponed among the surviving 
heirs. Mat, who for the last few years had looked 
upon Monkton as _ his lawful inheritance, now saw 


who had 


succeeded to but a moderate income, for his sup- 


port. 


His mother’s eldest brothers, however, who 
were men of the world, and bankers im rising 
repute, were in all respects willing to smooth his 
way to fortune. ‘They had suceeeded to the bulk 
of the old man’s wealth, and though Mat made no 
secret of his conviction that they were a couple of 
unnatural ogres who had devoured his rightful 
property, they articled him at their joint expense 
to lawyer Riddle, the first attorney in the place, 
and promised him their patronage, which, as they 
were bankers doing a large discount-business, 
would have been worth some hundreds a-vear, 
when he should have learned his profession and be 
in a condition to receive it. But the anticipati mn 
of exertion was always to Mat an anticipation of 
misery. Whether he blubbered over his inden- 
tures [don’t pretend to state; but certain it is that 
he entered old Riddle’s ms, where L was then a 
copying clerk, as reluctantly as an ox goes to the 
slaughter, and set about the perusal of Bl. ickstone 


with the face of a man reading his own last dvying- 
ispeech. He made but small progress in the study 
of the law, and none in tie practical details of the 


profession, to which he would not give his mind. 


His thoughts were ever wandering back to the old 


>} manor-house and to 


the thorough-bred hunter in 
the stable, which was to have been his own; and 
he frequently entertained us, in the absence of 


Mr. Liddle, with long and doleful complaints upon 


| 
avold rendering, 


| 
| 


with me—took a sudden and violent dislike 


the misfortunes of his lot, and the deplorable 
necessities of his hapless condition. The good 
that was within his grasp he could not see; the 
wealth which he had never possessed was ever in 
his thoughts, and embittered his whole being. At 
the commencement of his fourth year, having 
never been of the slightest service which he could 
even in times of the greatest 
pressure, he quarrelled with Riddle on the subject 
of some accounts which he was requested to examine 
to the 


law, prevailed upon his mother to back his demand 


's one which bore date sixteen | 
the | 


| 





for the cancelling of his articles, a demand which 
was but too willingly complied with on the part 
of the lawyer, and became a lounger about town. 
‘ Having now nothing else to do, he must needs 
ill in love; and being considered, from his con- 
nexions, a ‘young man of excellent prospects,’ 
he was allowed by old Farley, the corn-factor, to 
pay his addresses—I ought rather to say his dis- 
tresses—to his daughter. He accordingly laid 


melancholy siege to the fair lady, who was very 
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young, and somewhat sentimeutally inclined ; and 
now, for the first time since the decease of his 
orandfather, a kind of gleamy satisfaction illumined | 
his leng sthening face. “RB ut old F arley, a man of 
considerable experience in the ways of the world, 
was a better judge than the generality of per] le 
of the real value of ‘excellent prospects,’ 
without the will and the energy to turn them to 
account, are frequently worse than at all; 

id he prudently looked for something better than 
such merely hypothetical advantages in the quali- 
ties of a son-in-law. At the end ofa sow months’ 
sighing suitorship, he told Mat plait y that if he 
expected to marry his daughter he must first put 
hims If in a position to maintain her in comfort. 


none 


WW w h. 


~ 
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amount of Mrs. Maudlin’s income, spread his 
snares for the fair widow. It happened that the 
| prospect of a coach, a luxury which she had surren- 


_ dered, as she thought, for ever, and of a respectable 


and stalwart protec tor, well to-do in the world, 
were temptations which she could not resist; and, 
to the unspeakable chagrin and consternation of 
poor Mat, had hardly scented the designs of 
her sweet-Briar, she married him one fine morn- 
ing in June, and driving off from the church-door 


} 
Wilo 


‘in a handsome landau to spend the honeymoon at 


| Rett 
Brighton, left 
i 4% 
the 


eve s 


Mat complained of this as a tyraunous and un- | 


rrantable interference ; but rather than give up 
: , < . ; } " z: ° - 

the lady, he actually applied to his uncles for em- 
ployment, and was placed in the bank as junior 
cashier, with a promise of promoti mail he gi 
his mind to business and fultilled its obiigations. 
He did so for a little time, but soon, 
upon his relationship, grew relax in punctuality 


Wai 


| Veal 


ive | 


presuming | 
| contract, 


and attention, and ineurred a reprimand from the | 


Instead of su bmitting ‘to this with the 
and reforming his habits, 


manager, 
best grace he could, 


‘band t 
he | 
and de- | 


him alone with his despondency in 
deserted hou: In a month’s time her hus- 
band brought her back—another woman. Her 
were 0} ned to the enormity of Mat’s de- 

inactivity and luxurious laziness ; she rated 
idleness and want of spirit; 
1 been of age for some 
r himself; 


basi Ing 
him si nile for his 


told him that as he ha 


s he ought to know how to provid 
and jntorm«: dl him, once for all, that untal her 
death, when he would inherit her small fortune, 


him at her decease by her marriage- 
he had nothing further to expect from 
her, save such encouragement as she, and her hus- 
0, would Jend to further his active exer- 
tions. ‘Lhe chicken-hearted fellow threw himself 
upon the ground, and roared with anguish at this 
announcement, to which new bride adhered 
notwithstanding, ashamed, as well she might be, 


Secure d 1 


’ 
tie 


of the self-degradation of her offspring. 


flew with a complaint to the princip: ls 
manded redress. The investigation that f regent 
} . . . 

resulted only in his own dis grace, and the | 
credit of MeGuill, the manage le had p tow 
but too much forbearanc: ” ihe a nephew of 
the firm. ‘This ridic ule us scene was acted | 
over again and again; and Mat was at length 


Tui ussed the bank, with a recommendation to ac- 
hal its of business by serving with strangers, 
z= la hint that a vear or two In London 


him a mat lof good. To London Mat would not 

1 anywhere else, but hung on upon hi 
mother at home, upon whose meaus shis habits, 
now become extravagant, were a burdensome tax. 
I need not tell you that he lost the lady, for you 


SIX 


rine . 
mKened 


snow ale ady that I marri l her inyself ; 
months of Mat’s sighing and groaning had 
-ntime ntalis sm for ever, and a more matter- 
for the live-and-thirty 


her of S 


offact woman than she was, 


years that we passed happily together, perhaps 
never lived, 

‘But Lam anticipating my story. When Sarah 
Parley had thrown him up, Mat’s face grew longer, 
and his complaints more loud and voluminous 
than ever. Everybo dy who would Ii-ten became his | 
c utida uit, and was speedily put in possession of the 


le history of his wrongs, and the cruelty of the 
i artles Ss jilt, as he called her, who had east him 
otf. Poor fellow! a worse hl was impending 
over him. His mother, who had borne him while 
yet in her teens, was at this time a bux: 
the vi ry p rsonific ation of the phir ise ‘ fat, 
and forty ;” she had, further, an inc of a few 
hundreds a- year, with no other incumbrance than 
her injured son. Briar, who built the new church, 


om widow, 
fair, 


ne 


‘nd who kept the stone and timber-yard his son 
keep s now, always a thriving, sharp- witted man of 
business, having buried his wife and worn crape 
months, aud having ascertained the 


for twelve 


in-law 
‘'echantin a 


would do | 


» ) 
| afresh. 








© Ttous “ to exertion by the prospect of penury, 
Mat was at le ne th c OlIpe lled to make a show at 
least of earning his own livelihood. His father- 
him up in business as a timber-mer 
uring town; where, by decent 
interest, he might have 
Mat left the business 
under the pretence of 
the country when- 
fine, and, under the pre- 
lay a-bed till when it 
was foul. Before twelve months had elapsed his 
fathe r-in-law, who had prudently reserved the 
power ol so doing, Was obliged to sell him up), to 
reserve a moiety of his venture from the fate of 


Set 
neigh 
attention to his 
renlised a liberal 
to take care of itself; 
sceking ord Is, drove 
ever the weather was 
tence of indisyy ition, 


own 
Income, 
and, 


‘ , ¢ 
about 


nook 


}the other half. This of course, in the view of 
| Mat, was a most villanous actaof oppression ; and, 
| big with the burden of his wrongs, he flew to 
his ancles, hetween whom and Briar there was 
| little congeniality of disposition, and by some 
| mgans induce d them to advance him capiti to start 


Hie took no more care of his uncles’ money 
than he had taken of his father-in-law’s; the same 
reckless idleness and extravagance, and the same 
speedy embarrassment and ruin, marked his course. 
To make a long story short, five times 
was Mat set up in business by his prosperous rela- 


SUCCESSIVE 


| tives, and as often did he miserably fail of making 
| both « nds meet. 


In all this ill-bestowed patron- 
age and assistance he could not see the shadow of 
a kindness, could see nothing in fact but the cruel 
niggardliness of withholding supplies when they 
were most wanted. He was at length cast off by 
his relatives, and left to shift for himself. At first 
he set up, on the strength of his stock of injuries 
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560 AN INJURED 
in the deplorable line, and haunted his friends, 
from “em. to house, probably calculating upon the | 
boundless sympathy which the whole world was 
pledged to manifest towards an unfortunate young 
man who, to use his own expression, an expression 
that was perpetually upon his lips, ‘had three times | 


had his bed sold from under him by his own blood \t 


relations. The sympathy he met with, though 
plentiful in amount—-for the world ever = Se part 
against the rich—did not assume any substantial 
shape, and the deplorable line Hien out, as it | 
generally does, an unproductive speculation. It 
frequently happens that a man in search of a patron | 
falls in with a shark; and thus it came to pass with | 
Mat. The publication of his ‘unparalleled injuries’ 
carried him into strange company; and it was not 
long ere he had found a bosom friend in the person 
of Dandy Todd, a smirking pettifogger whose name 
had Leen struck off the rolls for certain misdeeds 
brought home to him in the conduct of a well- 
known suit. 
the reversion of his mother’s income, and with the 
proceeds to start a bank. A madder scheme 
could not have been hatehed in Bedlam, but the 
silly blockhead who was to pay the piper became 
perfectly insane upon the subject, and, without con- 
snlting a single friend, put himself in the hands 
of the needy projector, sold his expectancy, to the | 
unsperkable mortification of his mother, for what | 
it would fetch in the market, and, 
as great aman as his uncles, opened the bank of | 


Maudlin and Todd, in the market-place, under his | 


In those days of one pound | 
notes the thing was easily done: banks sprung up 
like mushrooms, and had hardly more. solidity. 
‘The history of Mat’s affair is t told in a few words. 
The old banks in the town did nothing beyond | 
ignoring its existence altogether ;° but McGill, 
Mecles’s old Scotch manager, nettled at the impu- 
dence of Dandy ‘Todd, whose acceptances he had 
invariably refus sed, and who now 
superiority, 
juggle, secured as many of their notes as he could 


relatives’ very nose. 


safely hold, kept a wary eye upon their issues, and | 


ran them sudde uly to de: ath one sunny afternoon 
in the hubbub of crowded market 9 before they 
had been SIX wee Iss alive. ‘The Scot had the 
credit of bursting the bubble; and though he made 
some enemies at the time by doing it, it ultimately 
brought him the reputation ‘of a pul lic benefactor, 
und, for aught I know, paved the way to his be- 

coming, as he afterwards did, a partner in the firm 
of Eccles and Co. 

“The stoppage of his bank was the climax of 
Mat’s injuries. He now considered himself an in- 
earnate sacrifice to the malice of the world, and 
quarrelled with every one who dissented from that 
opinion. With the wreck of his property, for the 
new bank had not been allowed time to accomplish 
his complete ruin, he turned out as an idler upon 
town, and by degrees learned to unite the de- 
structive habit of intemperance to the detestable 
one of lamentation; and but for the secret bounty 
of his mother, after his money was all spent, he 
would have sunk sooner than he did to the degraded 


This fellow persuaded Mat to seil | 


| 
2 | 
| 


resolving to be | 


assumed airs of 
marked the proceedings of the new! 


has lis own. 
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When 
| poverty overtook him he assailed his only parent 


condition in which you recollect hin. 
for the means of subsistence. Old Briar had for. 
bidden him the house; yet to my knowledge he 
lived at his expense, and slept in his dwelling for 
years, wandering the streets at night, and creeping 
to bed in a garret at Briar's after the old man, 
who was an early riser, had left for business in the 
‘morning. His ‘mother now sickened and died: 
and her husband, in virtue of sume promise he 
had made her on her death bed, procured Mat an 
agency in Canada, and went to the expense of pro- 
viding him with a gentlemanly outfit and a passage 
)in the captain’s cabin. ‘The same vessel that 
carried him out brought him home again, with his 
indignation roused at what he conceived a fresh 
‘injury—an attempt to transport him, for some 
secret purpose, from the scene of his just rights. 
He swore he was not so easily to be got rid of, and 
that he would shame his relations, rolling in riches, 
into the performance of their duty to an injured 
man. How he lived on from year to year, in 
squalid idleness, I have never rightly understood, 
I have reason to suspect that McGill, as the agent 
‘of his two uncles, managed unobservedly to keep 
him from actual starvation on the one hand, and 
'as much as possible from drunkenness on the 
other r; though how utterly impossible that was you 
know as well as I do. 

“At the death of the elder Eccles, which hap- 
pened fifteen years ago, McGill installed his own 
son in the bank, and retired himself to Scotland. 
I kuew that I was one of Eccles’s trustees, but 
| was more surprised than delighted to find that he 
had committed his precious nephew to my charge 
after his death, with the task of doling out to him 
a weekly stipe wd. In addition to the weekly pay, 
‘the little cott: ige in Brook-lane was devised to Mat 
| for his life, on the condition that he should reside 
‘in it, and maintain a domestic to keep it in order, 
for which his allowance, with prudent manage- 
ment, Was amply sufficient. This condition has 
been the source of endless annoyance to me. As 
/Mat grew older, he grew more thirsty, and conti- 
‘nually discharged his servants, with or without 
pretext, that he might have the more to expend in 
drink. The more he drank, the more he sighed, 
groaned, and complained of his wrongs. At length 
it was lmpossible to come near him without under- 
voing a Jeremiade as long as a funeral sermon, 
and ten times as dismal. ‘Though hale and hearty 
up to the last few months, when sober, he suffered 
the cottage and garden to fall into utter decay, till 
the whole place assumed an aspect as melancholy 
The little demesue has latterly been 
in strict keeping with its tenant: the low thatched 
cottage is overhung with willows—the rank weeds 
and herbage of the garden have grown to the level 
of the eaves—the screech-owl has made her nest 
in an old oak that stretches a withered arm above 
the roof—a boding raven croaks nightly in the 
cluster of jagged elms in the rear of the dwelling— 
the very gate of the garden creaks in the minor 
key—and the stream that runs beneath the fence 
gushes tearfully over the pathway, because no help- 
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ing hand clears a channel through the long grass 
left to rot upon its banks. Here, at threescore 
and twelve, Mat Maudlin breathed his last, with a 
sturdy workhouse wench, who managed him, when | 
no one else could, by the exercise of a little whole- | 
some violence, as the sole companion of his dying 
hours. ‘A happy release’ it was—for me at least. | 


LEITH AND ITS 


A HANDSOME illustrated quarto, entirely got up| 
in “the Port and Town of Leith,” guides us to 
such vestiges of its antiquities as time, war, and 
circumstance have spared. ‘They are neither 
numerous nor elegant. Fragments of sculptured 
armorial bearings, old doorways, stairs, shattered 
walls, mouldering bastions, and secluded _lazar- 
houses; with perhaps traces of royal residence, and 
no scarcity of choice texts from Scripture, stuck 
like so many charms in the form of tablets into the 
house-fronts of those who “went down to the sea 
in ships,” make up the sum and substance of what 
is here presented to our notice. But, as we collect 
from a prefatory note, the highly characteristic 
gathering thus prepared of the antiquities of Leith 
appertains to a trial series which it has devolved 
on a committee, some time ago formed by the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, to attempt, with | 
the view of selecting and arranging materials fora 
complete Scottish Topographical Collection. When 
such men as Mr. David Laing, of the Signet Li- | 
brary, are understood to have undertaken this task | 
as respects the County of Edinburgh; Dr. Daniel 
Wilson as respects the City ; Dr. Robertson, Leith ; | 
Mr. Seton, advocate, Haddingtonshire; Mr. Mait- 
land Hog, of Newliston, Linlithgowshire ; and Mr. | 
Robert Chambers, Peeblesshire, it may be surmised 
what a body of interesting relics, well nigh eluding 
our grasp, may thus be rescued from passing into 
oblivion. And Dr. Robertson’s contribution is, we | 
presume, to be regarded as the first instalment of 
these well-timed exertions. 

In aplace like Leith, the scene of commercial 
enterprise, and of exploits intimately connected 
With its position and character as a seaport, any- 
thing like remote traces of antiquity will scarcely 
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He is gone to his grave without having performed 
a single act in the whole of his long life by which 
he has profited a fellow-creature, and without hev- 
ing played any other part on the stage of the world 
than that, which he found a doleful delight in per- 
forming, of a deeply ‘ injured individual.’ ” 


ANTIQUITIES® 


point of access, and, indeed, a key to the country. 
Dr. Robertson has laboured to show that it was 
the nucleus of that contest which ended in the Re- 
formation. Thus Leith possesses little interest 
antecedent to these events ; and saving Ballantyne’s 
Bridge (circa 1493), he presents us scarcely with 
astone dated farther back thanthese. This bridge 
of three “stonern arches’ connected North and 
South Leith. Part of its piers still remain. It 
was erected by Robert Ballantyne, Abbot of Holy- 
rood; and apencil drawing of it, executed in an 
accomplished manner by the late John Clark, Lord 
Kldon, has been preserved by Dr. Robertson. 
A surviving inhabitant of Leith even remembers to 
have seen drawn over it, by sailors, in 1779, three 
old cannons, taken from the naval yard, towards 
Newhaven, to defend the port and city against the 
celebrated Paul Jones, whose history the incident 
furnishes Dr. Robertson sufficient excuse for re- 
citing; and, with due deference to the terror and 
respect inspired by his appearance in Leith Roads, 
he is classed along “ with Washington and Franklin 
in the prosecution of American independence.” 
The episode of Captain Andro Wood and his 
famed ships, Flower and Yellow Caravel, affords 
scope for much maritime discussion, and consider- 
able ridicule of Lindsay of Pitscottie’s description 
of the ship called the Great Michael ; with refe- 
rences to Captain Barton's victories over the re- 
nowned Stephen Bull and the fleets of England. 
From a note supplied by Mr. J. T. Rose, a practical 
shipbuilder, it appears by no means improbable, 
however, that Scotland was at a very early period 
considerably advanced in the construction of ships. 
Lindsay challenges any man who may doubt his 
description of the Great Michael, the building of 


be looked for. And in the historical notices into| which, in 1506, by James [V., ‘cumbered Scot- 
which Dr. Robertson has been led, in order to ex- | land to get her to the sea,” and “ took so much 
plain its sculptures, the interest mainly centres | timber that, except Falkland, she wasted all the 
upon the periods of the Reformation—of Hert- | woods in Fife,” just to pass the gate of Tullibar- 
ford’s invasions—and more especially of the regency | dine, and there, before ,the same, he will see the 
of Mary of Guise, or Lorraine, together with the | length and breadth of her planted with hawthorn by 
times of Mary of Scotland, the various regencies of the wright that helped to make her. 

that reign, and the days of James VI., Cromwell, | During the cruel and “exterminating career of 
and the Charleses. In the efforts of Mary of Lor-| Cardinal Beaton, several of the inhabitants of 
raine to stem the growing power of civil and reli} Leith appear to have been burned as adherents of 
gious liberty, by the aid of foreign auxiliaries,| the principles of the Reformation, at Greenside, 
Leith and its fortifications became an important | between Edinburgh and Leith, “that the inha- 
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* The Sculptured Stones of Leith, with Historical and Antiquarian Notices. By D, H. Robertson, M.D., F.8.A. Seot. 
Leith: Printed and Published by Reid and Son. 1851. 
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bitants of Fiffe, seeing the fyre, might be stricken 
with terrour and feir.” Afterwards, in the regency 
of Mary of Lorraine, whilst negotiations were 
pending for the union of young Mary of Scotland 
with her cousin, afterwards Edward VL. a fleet of 
ships appeared in the Firth. They proved to be 
the English of Hertford’s first invasion. The Car- 
dinal beheld them land without resistance, and then 
rode forty miles away. ‘They entered Leith at the 
dinner-hour, found abundance of wine and victuals 
and riches, such as the like had not been found 
within the like bounds in Scotland or in England. 
Joined by two thousand horsemen from the Border, 
they took, spoiled, and burnt Edinburgh and Holy- 
rood-house, and Craig Millar Castle; and embarking 
their spoil in their ships, returned by land to 
ialiad , devastating as they went. 





declared war against England, secure of support 
from France ; to facilitate which, the Queen Regent 
aimed, through Logan of Restalrig, at gaining 
possession of Leith, where, to gratify the inha- 
bitants and strengthen her cause, she erected a 
mansion and occasionally resided. It is the sculp- 
tured arms which decorated this house, situated at 
the corner of Quality-wynd, in the Rotten-row, 
“the elegantly sculptured arms of Guise, quartered 
with those of Scotland” (1560), which, with ano- 
ther stone, sculptured with the Scottish arms of 
Queen Mary (1565), form the principal trophies of 
Dr. Robertson. He has engraved them in his 
volume, and proudly tells of having, in 1844, res- 
cued them when under the very blow of the 
mason’s hammer, and about to furnish material 


The place | for building the partition-wall of acellar. They 


where the ships had anchored had long been called | are now rebuilt into the restored, or rather the 


the English Road; and it would seem the Scots | 
were paralysed by the idea that all this had hap- 
ned in fulfilment of a prophecy. 


Dr. Robertson delights in reciting the martyrdom | 


of Wishart dramatically, with its no less dramatic 
sequel, the assassination of Beaton; concurring, 
however, with Sir David Lindsay of the Mount :— 
As for the Cardinal, we grant 
He was a man we weel micht w ant, 
And we'll forget him sone; 
And yitt I think, the sooth to say, 
ay ol the loon is weel away, 
The deed was foully done. 

His object in dwelling on these incidents, as 
upon the intrepid career of John Knox, is to show 
that Leith, under Mary of Guise, was one of the 
turning-poiuts of the contest of which they were 
the harbingers. Scarcely had the Queen Regent, 


however, to avenge Beaton’s slaughter, besieged Falkland, twelve ‘miles off. 








original window of St. Mary’s Church, in Albany- 
street, North-Leith. Of what events do these 
stones prate ! 

They tell of the religious contentions that in- 
stantly arose, of the ludicrous tragedy of St. 
Geyle, as recorded by the graphic pen of Knox, 
where no sooner had the Queen Regent left the head 
of the procession, and passed in to her dinner “ in 


| Sandie Carpetyne’s housse, betwix the Bowes,” than 
|“ Down with the idole ! Down with it !’ resounded ; 


and down went “ Young St. Geyle.” Despite the 
protests of the Congregation, the Queen Regent 
fortified Leith. JXnox raised Dundee and Perth 
for the Reformation, though the Queen Regent 
vowed to destroy St. Johnstone (Perth) utterly, 
man, woman and child; and he preached at St. 
| Andrew’ s, although she and her Frenchmen lay at 
At length, the forces 


the castle by her French g galleys, sent Knox to the | of the lords of the Congregation | appeared on 


oar, Kirkaldy, Carmichael, and the Leslies to the) 
rocky island of St. Michaels, than Hertford, with | 
the English fleet and army, was again upon un- 


happy Scotland, and, galled by the fire from the | 


ships, there ensued the defeat of the Scottish army 
at Pinkie Cleuch. It was on this occasion that 
Huntly, when taken from South Leith Church, 
facetiously observed, in reference to the proceed- 
ings of the English king, ‘‘ However much I like 
the match, I like not the manner of the wooing.” 
But Mary of Lorraine persisted in her own 
schemes, one of which was to wed her daughter to 
Francis of France. Her French reinforcements 
reached Leith Roads in June, 1548. It was now 
a struggle betwixt the religious interests. The 
young Queen was sent openly to France, but with- 
out any immediate breach with England; for the 
Queen Dowager, not yet Regent, on her return by 
Portsmouth, spent some time at Edward's court, 
and reported of him, “that she found more solid 
judgment in young King Edward, who was not 
yet past the fifteenth year of his age, than she 
would have looked for in any three princes that 
were in Europe.” On the resignation of Arran, 
Mary of Lorraine became Regent, 12th April, 

1554. In the same year, John Knox left Geneva 
and arrived in Scotland in the end of September; 

again departing for Geneva, however, in July, 
1556. In November, 1557, the Queen Regent 





| 








Cupar Muir, at little more than a mile’s interval 
from those ofthe Queen. The French troops by truce 
agreed to depart forth the kingdom ; but, instead, 
busied themselves with able engineers in vigo- 
rously pushing forward the fortifications of Leith. 
Of these fortifications, by-the-way, and their seven 
bastions, Mr. Robertson has succeeded in com- 
piling acomplete map or restoration. Scotland at 
this crisis became, for a few months, little better 
than an appanage of the Crown of France, through 
the accession of Queen Mary’s consort, a weak 
youth of sixteen, to the French throne, as Francis 
IL., and to the Scotch, by authority of Parliament, 
as King Consort. The Queen Regent continued to 
fortify Leith, and commenced the first bloodshed be- 
tween the Frenchmen and the Congregation by 
firing from the west block-house upon the people 
assembled on the Craig-end, and compelling them 
to retire from the crags. The lords of the Congrega- 
tion suspended her authority on the 20th of Octo- 
ber following, by proclamation at the Cross of 
Edinburgh ; ‘and war thus commenced, with daily 
skirmishes around the walls of Leith, ever favour- 
able to the French. The only man who at all 
harassed them was William Kirkaldy of Grange, 
who, adopting the dashing mode of warfare he loved 
so well, galled them by day and by night. “ For 
twenty-one days,’ says Knox, “their boots never 
came off; they had skirmishing every day, yea, 
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some days, from morning till night.” The French 
in revenge razed to the very foundations his village 
of Grange, destroyed his farm-towns, drove away 
his tenants, and, by lodging gunpowder in his 


vaults, blew up, defaced and dismantled his ances- | 


tral castle. An English fleet, however, appeared 
in the Firth, and an English army 8000 strong 
advanced from Berwick under Lord Gray de 
Wilton. The Englishmen from Mount Pelham, 
an eminence on the banks, battered the town, and 
subsequently assaulted it; but their scaling-ladders 
proving too short, as John Knox had _ predicted, 
from their being made in St. Giles’s Church (which 
the preachers said had the appearance of some con- 
tempt of God and his word), the assault failed. 
The French, hemmed in, however, by sea and by 
land, became exhausted ; and the Queen Regent, in 
despair, wrote “ for drogs’’ and died. Dr. Robert- 
son adroitly cites as a motto to the chapter in which 
all these matters are detailed that inimitable pas- 
sage from “The Fortunes of Nigel,” where the 
French chevalier speaks of the feat performed by 
Marzhal Strozzi’s chef de cuisine in providing his 
master’s table with twelve covers daily out of the 
quarter of a carrion horse and the grass that grew 
on the ramparts; and of his making, in honour of 
the surrender, a feast of forty-five couverts out of 
one hind quarter of a salted horse, puppy dog, thistle 
head or nettle, and nobody being the wiser! 

The French did not leave Leith without first 
frequently issuing forth, and being as frequently re- 
pulsed. Peace at length was signed; they de- 
parted; and an order for destroying the fortifica- 
tions was issued. ‘Those fronting Edinburgh were 
in effect demolished. ‘Those on the east and south 
existed for many years. ‘The whole, however, 
were again restored by the Regent Morton, and 
additions were made so late as the reign of Charles 
If. Besides the collated plan, Dr. Robertson has 
engraved “ Oliver Cromwell's Bastion,’ of which 
a small portion is extant still. 

Mary of Scotland arrived at Leith; but she had 
come under a compact “that she should never 
decline from the Roman religion.’’ She subscribed 
the deed of abdication at Lochleven 24th July, 
1567. Earl Murray was proclaimed regent 22nd 
August following. Sir William Kirkaldy of 
Grange pursued Bothwell to Norway, and brought 
not himself but his vessel back as a prize to Leith. 
Mary eseaped from Lochleven. Murray was shot 
in the streets of Linlithgow 23rd January, 1570 
Lennox was elected regent; and amidst Knox’s 
lamentations—“ Alas Sir William Kerkaldie, some 
time stout knight and true laird of Grange!” 
—Kirkaldy unfurled Queen Mary’s banner on 
Edinburgh Castle. Lennox established his head- 
quarters in Leith. The tenement was that still 
existing, situated on the “Coal Hill,” and subse- 
quently used for the same purpose by the regents 
Mar and Morton. Kirkaldy, after sundry pranks, 
such as killing Henry Seton on the shore of 
Leith, breaking into “the Heart of Midlothian” 
by night and reseuing his dependants from durance 
vile, issued his “rousty rhyme” from the castle : 


For I have men and mceit eneuch, 
They knaw I am ane tailzeour teuch, 
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And will be richt sair greved ; 
When they have tint as mony tecth 
As they did at the Siege of Leith, 

They will be fain to leave it. 


Tt would be revolting to recount the atrocities of 
civil war that now ensued. Lennox died, Mar 
became Regent, and Morton his lieutenant in 
command at the council-chember on the “ Coal 
Hill,” an extant building, as we have said, of 
which Dr. Robertson says, even now, though in- 
ferior in external decoration, it is in no way con- 
temptible to the antiquarian observer; he has 
compared it more especially with Lady Stair’s 
‘celebrated house, and others in the High-street of 
| Edinburgh, and has little hesitation in giving it 
the preference. The winter was inclement; a 
stone of wood was bartered for a peck of meal. 
The fields lay untilled. The plough rusted in the 
grass-grown furrow. Morton strung up his pri- 
soners by fifties on a gigantic gallows on the 
Gallow Lee, betwixt Leith and Edinburgh, whilst 
the Royalists made an equally liberal display from 
a gibbet which raised its ghastly outline on the 
Castle Hill. Knox, warning Kirkaldy of an igno- 
minious end, died. Kirkaldy and his brother 
were executed in company with two coiners of 
false money; and as one of the first acts of the 
young King James, the Earl Morton also followed, 
having suffered by the “maiden,” an invention 
now in the museum of the Scottish Society of An- 
tiquaries, erroneously attributed to himself, 2nd 
June, 1581. Mary's death at Fotheringay took 
place in 1586-7 (7th February). James landed at 
the pier of Leith Ist May, 1590, with Anne of 
Denmark, his queen, whom, despite the weather, 
he had gone to escort over, in the very spirit of 
his grandfather, James V. The King’s Work, 
supposed to have held the prominent position of 
the main arsenal during the reigns of the Stuarts 
from James ILL, betwixt Bernard-street and the 
Broad-wynd west of the Timber Bourse, or Bush, 
was then prepared for the royal reception. ‘They 
were welcomed in great state by the whole popu- 
lation on the pier of Leith, and a Latin oration 
necessarily pronounced on the occasion, ‘Trials 
for piracy, witchcraft, and the Gowrie Conspiracy, 
signalised Leith in the days of James VI. 

The visit of the plague excepted, nothing very 
greatly arrests our attention in the reign of Charles 
I. A house, supposed to have been inhabited by 
Charles II., turns out, from the discovery of the 
upper part of the crest, an earl’s coronet, with the 
letter é surmounted by a thistle, apart from the 
arms preserved, to have been only that of Lord 
Balmerino. ‘The arms are those of Stewart; but 
the house was originally built by John Stewart, 
Karl of Carrick, 1631. Those sculptures, of course, 
form one of Dr. Robertson’s plates. The Com- 
monwealth offered nothing more remarkable to 
observation in Leith than the contentment of the 
citizens to have their litigations arbitrated in by 
Cromwell's generals, after severe ——ae of 
their own tedious legal forms. The Rebellion of 
1715 saw Macintosh of Barlam cross the Firth, 
and the train-bands of Leith called out to oppose 
the rebels; Arthur Lord Balmerino it ~ : a 
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his house in Leith to join the “king,” and, escaping 
abroad till 1734, the Rebellion of 1745 again saw 


the undaunted witty old lord execnted on Tower | 
They 


Hill. Leith had even her literary herves. 
were John Home, the author of “Douglas,” and| 
John Logan, the writer of the ‘ Paraphrases,” 


fame they loved so much. 


in 1661. 


other relics we have noticed, Dr. Robertson has 
preserved many quaint sculptures, representing 


the cross staffs and other nautical instruments of 


the sixteenth century—tablets with scriptural 
mottos, and emblems of (Guilds, such as the 
“ Associations of Porters.” Some of these are 
sufficiently primitive. Thus on the wall of the 


Trinity House is inscribed in admirable old | &e., 


characters :— 
In the name of the 
Lord, ye Masteris 
And Mareners bylis 
This hous to ye pour. 
Anno Domini, 1555. 


It must never be for- 
gotten that it is supposed the Mercurius Scoticus, 
the first Scotch newspaper, was printed at Leith | 
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The doorway of the first Episcopal Chapel in 
Leith bore— 


Thay ar welcum heir that 
God dois love and feir, 1599. 


The ship-carpenters’ arms, of 1715, appear on 


'a house-front at North Leith, witha most ambitious 


both clergymen, and both martyrs to the literary, misquotation from the Odes of Horace (Carm. 


| IV.)— 


“ Trahunt-er siccas Machinzw Carinzx.” 


Still more singular, a virgin in a Highland 


| 
Besides the armorial bearings, buildings, and | bonnet, from under which her long flowing locks 
_ escape, fronts a house, of 1720, “ history unknown,” 


with this legend round her efigy— 


Nostrea fraternitas. Virginitas et unitas. 


Dr. Robertson has engraved fac-similes of 
parish records, &c. It is to be regretted, we think, 
that he has not given any seals of corporations, 
always to be found in commercial places. 
and seldom uninteresting. But his contribution to 
topographical information is too precious to be 


| excepted to on the score of deficiencies, real or 
| supposed, 
rescued material. 


since all he may please to offer 
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seeking to evade as long as possible a meeting 


A Cabinet Council was held at Osborne on the} with the House of Commons, are, in general, weil 


18th of August, at which it was resolved to pro-| founded. 


Such procrastination is in contradiction 


rogue Parliament till the 21st of Uctober, not to} to the senctio e of all Ministers cireumstanced as he 


meet then for “ despatch of business.” 


been expected ; 
meeting of Council at which the resolution to pro- | 


This had | is, 
and both before and since the | 


since 1830. Larl Grey, Lord Melbourne, Sir 
Robert Peck, whenever the ‘vy had oceasion to go to 
the country, held themselves bound to test the 


crastinate the meeting of the new Parliament was} result of the election experimentally, by bravinga 


adopted, the palpable reluctance of Ministers to. 
meet the judgment of that tribunal to which they 
voluntarily appealed has been severely criticised. 
The exact day when Parliament is to meet is, 
of course, unknown. 


of December. 
account of its blunder in the business of the Ame- 


rican fisheries, and fur various other reasons, is 


rather in a shaky and queasy condition, anything 
thet would tend to confirm its hold on otlice would 
at this moment be welcome. To this end nothing 


could operate more effectually than a public demon- | 


stration of its enjoying the confidence and support 
of a majority in the new House of Commons. 
There can be, therefore, no doubt, that if Ministers 
were certain of possessing a majority in that body, 
it would have been summoned to meet on an early 
day. ‘The manifest anxiety on the part of Mi- 


nisters to put off the day of meeting is an incon- 
trovertible proof that they are not assured of a 
majority, whatever their advocates in the press and | | 
elsewhere may pretend to believe. 

The censures pronounced on Lord Derby for! 


conformity to the spirit of the Constitution. 


There appears to be, how-. 
ever, no likelihood whatever of its being enabled to | 
proceed to business before the first or second week | 
Now, as Lord Derby’s Ministry, on | 





division at as early a day as Parliament could be 
assembled. Such conduct is no more than liberal 
But 
Lord Derby was bound to convoke Parliament at 
an early day by his own promise, in addition to 
the obligations imposed upon him by the princi- 
ples of the Constitution and the practice of his 
predecessors. Ieluctantly, and after trying every 
possible evasion, he promised in March that “ the 
autumn should not pass over’ without an oppor 
tunity being afforded to the new Parliament of pro- 
nouncing an opinion on “ the principles on whieh 
and ‘the men by whom” the country was in future 
to be governed. He has already put off the meet- 
ing of Parliament to a period that renders it im- 
possible tor him to keep his word. 

Though his conduct in this respect has been 
sharply criticised, it has only been by a few indi- 
viduals, and after the fashion of an abstract discus- 
sion. ‘The political apathy of the public continues 
unabated ; and the leaders of Opposition (if there 
be any) seem in no hurry to move. 

The defenders of Lord Derby affect to believe 
that the strictures passed on his postponement of 
the meeting of Parliament emanate from impa- 
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tient expectants of office. This misrepresentation 
is the infallible resource of all weak Ministers 
As has been already observed, the parliamentary 
opponents of Ministers appear as reluctant to set 


their fate on the hazard of a division as Ministers | 


themselves can be. ‘The censures pronounced on 
the unconstitutional conduct of Lord Derby pro- 
ceed from critical lookers-on. 

But it is pretty evident that Ministers have a 


chance “to win like Fabius by delay.” The con-| 


flicting statements of Ministerialists and Anti- 
ministerialists lead alike to the conclusion that the 
majority either way cannot exceed thirty. 


Now | 


there have been returned to the new House of. 
a straight line joining its extreme headlands. 


Commons no less than 180 members entirely un- 
known to public fame. 


Not one of these has ever | 


sat in Parliament before; few of them are men of | 


prononcé opinions; too many of them belong to 
the class ambitious of getting into Parliament 
with a view to devote themselves to “ private 
business’ —that is, jobbing in railway and other 
private bills. Men of this class can easily be 
tampered with; and therefore it is not surprising 
that Ministers should seek to gain as much time as 


' 


possible for the purpose of trying to make a) 


majority for themselves, in the event of the electors 
not having returned one. ‘This is one of the con- 
sequences and symptoms of the lainentable state of 
apathy and indifferentism to political principle 
into Which too numerous a portion of the public 
has lapsed. ‘he era of the Reform Bill was one 
of those stirring times in. which a contagious en- 
thusiasm of generous principle elevates men above 
themselves. A period of re-action has ensued: 
we are living in an epoch of effeminate selfishness. 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


The most important historical event of the 
month is the dispute in which our present rulers 
have contrived to get themseives entangled with 
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was in favour of this view, argued that, though the 
arm Of the sea between New Brunswick and Nova . 
Scotia was in common parlance called a bay, yet 
it was not a bay in the sense in which the word is 
usually employed, and that therefore it was unjust 
to exclude American fishers from its waters. In 
1845, after a correspondence between Lord Aber- 
deen and the American Minster, Mr. Everett, 
the right of fishing in the Bay of Fundy, or 
any part not within three miles of the shore, was 
conceded to the Americans. In the letter which 
intimated this concession, Lord Aberdeen took care 
to state that, in the case of any bay or indentation of 
the coast, the three miles should be measured from 


Against this proviso Mr, Everett remonstrated, on 
the ground that it would exclude American fishers 
from many waters in which they had been in the 
habit of pursuing their calling. He wished the three 
miles to be measured in all cases from the shore, 
following the waving of the coast-line. ‘This was 
not conceded. ‘Thus matters stood in the begin- 
ning of July, 1852. On the Sth of that month, 
the British chargé d'affaires at Washington inti- 
mated to the American Government that a British 
naval force had been assembled in the Bay of 
andy and the St. Lawrence for the purpose of 
enforcing the terms of the convention of IS18, 
This seemed to the Americans a somewhat un- 
ceremonious and bullying attempt to get rid of 
the concessions of 1845. Accordingly, there was 
a good deal of valurous talk in the Senate and 
elsewhere, and a frigate was despatched north- 
ward by the American Government to watch the 
progress of events. And, as soon as affairs had 
come to this critical position, the British Ministers 
agreed to enter into a new convention, by which 
the Americans’ claim to have the three miles 
measured from the bottoms of the bays, instead of 


from straight lines joining. their headlands, was 


the Government at Washington, relative to the. 
ing and vapouring, and ended by surrendering at 


fisheries off the shores of our North American 
colonies. The merits of this question are touched 
upon in another part of aur present number. The 
dispute is chronicled here simply as illustrative of 
the character and intellect of the present Ministers 
of Great Britain. In 1818 a treaty was concluded 
bets een Great Britain and the United States, regu- 
lating, inter alia, the mode in which our northern 
fisheries were to be conducted. 


The British Go-. 


Vernment maintained that, under the terms of this | 


couvention, American fishers were excluded from 
the Bay of Fundy. The United States Govern- 
ment, admitting that one expression in the treaty 


conceded. Our rulers began by unprovoked bully- 


discretion, and without equivalent, a long contro- 
verted point. 

In the old world nothing has been stirring but 
the Parisian feast of eagles. It has been truly 
remarked of this festival that it was an attempt, on 
the part of Louis Napoleon, to attribute to his 
family the qualities of an established dynasty 
under the sanction of the papal, hierarchy. Lt 
France is to be governed by such a thing, it would 
be better to take the genuine article at once. 


Personally, the Count de Chambord cannot be 


worse than Prince Louis Napoleon. 
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LITER 


Sia Songs, the Words taken from the Holy Scriptures. 
Composed by Henry Lanee. London: C, Lons- 
dale, 26, Old Bond-street. 1852. 

Ove of the greatest nuisances which assail those 

who have what is sometimes a misfortune, a musi- 

cal ear, is to be encountered on a Sunday in some 
of our dissenting chapels and country churches, 
where hymns “to the praise and glory of God” 
are yelled, screeched, growled, groaned and 


grunted forth to melodies unmelodious, and har- | 


monies villanously discordant; the compositions 
of tinkers, tailors, and blacksmiths of a past age, 
which have become dear by association to ears’ 
unhappily insensible to the charm of true har-' 
mony. ‘The reform of this brain-torturing abuse 
has for a long time attracted the attention of men 
well qualified for effecting it, and much has been | 
done in the right direction. ‘Many of our congre- | 
gations have been trained and disciplined to sing 
in parts, and in correct time; and well harmo- | 
nised music has been published and circulated at) 
a low price. We need only point to the harmo- 
nies of Novello, in the publications of Haddon, to 
verify this assertion. But still much remains to 
be done—and to be undone. Hitherto it has 
been found impossible to get rid of tunes which 
ought to be condemned to eternal silence; and 
hence we have the anomaly of jingling vulgar 
melodies scientifically harmonised, and as unscien- 
tifically murdered when attempted to be sung. 
This state of things can only be obviated by an 
improvement in the popular taste, and the growth 
of a more correct knowledge on the subject of 
music. ‘There is no better mode of accomplishing 
this than by the distribution among families of a 
good simple and practicable class of sacred music, 
familiarity with which would render the old sing- | 
song abortions doubly offensive. ‘These “Six 
Songs” by Mr. Lahee appear to us well caleu- 
lated to advance this improvement in the popular 
taste. ‘The melodies are of the simplest charac- 
ter, and at the same time of a decidedly original 
cast; and the accompaniments, though strictly 
scientific and appropriate, present no difficulties to 
the performer. . We trust the composer will be 
encouraged by the success of these “Six Songs” 
to proceed with the series. 








home. 





Emigration: Where to Go, and Who should Go. New | 
Zealand and Australia (as Emigration Fields) in| 
contrast with the United States and Canada. Can- 
terbury and the Diggings. By Cuances Hensr-| 
House, Jun. London: Trelawny Saunders. 1852. | 
ALL intending emigrants should purchase this. 
little work. It is not the production of a mere | 
gleaner of other men’s harvests, or a “ fireside, 
tourist,” but of a practical man who details the | 
results of his own experience: and it is full of | 
sound practical intelligence upon matters most im- 
portant to those who are about seeking in another | 
country advantages which they cannot find at 


ATURE. 


The claims of Australia and New Zealand 
above those of Canada and the United States are 
here clearly set forth, and they ought to be well 
considered by all who are interested in making a 
selection between them. ‘The volume, which con- 
sists partly of a series of lectures, is written in a 
remarkably clever and animated style. 





Picturesque Sketches of London Past and Present. 
By THomas Mitter. With numerous Engray- 
ings. London: Office of the National [liustrated 
Library. 

Tomas Mitten is an artist who paints with the 

pen. His “ Pictures of Rural Life and Country 

Customs in all Seasons of the Year" have long been 

special favourites with the public. But your true 

artist can paint anything, no matter what it is; 
and hence Mr. Miller is just as truthful, graphic 
and vigorous in his sketches of London streets, and 
the anomalous peculiarities of London life, as he is 
in the green lanes and embowering hedge-rows of 
the country-side. We have only ‘to mention. the 
existence of this work to secure it a favourable re- 
ception with our readers. The fact that it is written 
by Miller, and profusely and beautifully illustrated 
by the spirited publishers, will form a sufficient 
recommendation with the public. ' 





The Illustrated London Geography. By JosEru Goy, 
Jun. London: 227, Strand, 
TaereE is no science which is more practically 
useful to the general reader than that of geography ; 
and it unfortunately happens that, so far as the 
mass of readers are concerned, there are few things 
of which their knowledge is less definite and 
available. ‘This cannot be because there is any 


great difficulty in the study, or because it wants 


attractions. It must rather arise from some detect 
in the modes of teaching in use, or in the books 
employed. It happens that in this science, as in 
many others, every student is his own best teacher. 
Let him who feels his deficiency procure this little 
work, and make a beginning, using the maps it 
contains only to form a general idea of the outline 
and situation of important places, and availing 
himself afterwards of the “ Penny Maps” of Chap- 
man and Hall, or Knight's “ School Atlas.” The 
presént volume i is beautifully “ got up,” and, being 
earefully compiled, presents a Bk epitome of 
geographical knowledge. 


| The Illustrated London Drawing Book ; with Three 


Hundred Illustrative Drawings and Diagrams. 
Kdited and Arranged by Rosertr Scorr Bers, 
M.S.A. London: 227, Strand. 
Here is a work which has long been a desidera- 
tum with the English public. It is the completest 
thing of the kind which has ever appeared. The 
letter-press instructions it contains are of the 
| highest value, and evidently proceed from a prac- 





tised hand. 
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The chapter on object and figure- | The paper on “The Theatres of Vicenza and Ve- 


drawing comprises a series of progressive lessons | rona” is one of deep interest, revealing the reck- 


well adapted for imitation by the lead pencil, and | 
js alone worth the price of the whole book. The 
most important section, however, is that upon per- 
etive, which occupies the bulk of the volume, | 
which embraces the subject in all its branches, and | 
treats it in a manner intelligible by the student. | 
We could point to a work selling for twelve | 
shillings not half so complete, nor containing half | 
the number of illustrations. Perhaps of all the | 
books for which the publie are indebted to the 
Office of the Illustrated Library, this one will be 
found most extensively and practically useful. 
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France and its Socialists, 1848 to 1352. 
May. London: Thomas Bosworth. 
A sririTED portraiture of Gallic Socialist policy, 
courage and patriotism. We commend its perusal 
to the partisans of Socialism all over the world. 


Investments for the Working-classes. By W. R. Gree. 
Reprinted from the “ Edinburgh Review.” London: 
Longman and Co. 1852. 

Ix this neat and portable brochure, the workman 

who contemplates the investment of his savings 

will find everything requisite to be known in re- 
gard to all the various schemes which have been 
contrived to lure him to, and encourage him in, 
the practice of a prudent forethought. Friendly- 
societies, land-societies, building-clubs, life-assu- 
rances, deferred annuities, co-operative stores, 
partnerships in commandite, &e. &c., are the sub- 
jects upon which it treats. The constitution and 
working of all these several schemes are here re- 
vealed and detailed in language intelligible to the 
artisan, who, by the perusal of this little volume, 
will be put in possession of facts which he might 
otherwise find it extremely difficult to acquire, but 
which he ought to be acquainted with before he 
confides his hard-earned cash to the care of others. 

The publication of this little work in a cheap form 

is a real bonus to the class amongst whom it is in- 

tended to circulate. Had the practical knowledge 
it contains been long ago disseminated among the 
working-classes, the huge ‘bubble of Feargus 

OConnor, and a thousand other bubbles, would 

never have burst—because they would never have 

been blown. 


The Museum of Classical Antiquities : A Quarterly 
Journal of Ancient Art. Vol. II. Part II. Lon- 
don: Richards, 37, Great Queen-street. 

Tur present number of this handsome serial con- 

tains four valuable articles—On the Ancient City 

and Port of Seleucia Pieria—The Throne of Amy- 
clean Apollo—On the True Situation of Cragus, 

Anticragus and the Massicytus—and, On the 

Theatres of Vicenza and Verona. Of these, “ The 

Lhrone of Amyclean Apollo” is the most elabo- 

rate, erudite and spiritual ; it is the work of a real 

Greek, well versed in the literature of the land 

Which produced Aischylus and Phidias, and tho- 





roughly imbued with the classic spirit of its art. 


lees luxury, the barbaric and bloody splendour, 
which characterised and accelerated the decline of 
the Roman empire. Among the engravings, which 
are numerous and well executed, are two admir- 
able ones of the theatre and naumachia of Verona, 
as they stood in their original grandeur. 


Life on Board an Emigrant Ship; being a Diary of 
a Voyage to Australia. By the Rev. . A Davis 
Menreweatuer, M A. London: T. Hatchard, 187, 
Piccadilly. 1852. 

A tire at sea, with two or three hundred emi- 

grants of the labouring-classes, during a voyage of 


four or five months, presents a very fair subject 


for a brief, graphic and interesting narrative. Mr. 
Mereweather’s narrative is brief, and in many re- 
spects interesting; but it is the very reverse of 
graphic. It is, however, valuable, as affording 
hints for the conduct of emigration which should 
not be lost sight of. We extract one of these hints 
by way of helping its circulation. Mr. Mere- 
weather says— 

I am convinced that the presence of a captain's wife is 
absolutely indispensable on board of an emigrant-ship. 
She not only acts as a direct check on the husband, but 
she acts as an indirect check on the officers of the ship, 
and particularly on any viciously-disposed females who 
may be on board. I tind that 1 can hardly find language 
sufficiently strong to impress on every friend of emigration 
the fact that, on board ship, the condact of the officers 
is but a reflection of the conduet of the captain; and that 
the moral responsibility of the captain is immense. It 
depends upon him very much whether the emigrants, the 
females especially, land at their destination thoroughly 
demoralised in every way, or healthy, cheerful and 
virtuous, 

In connexion with this subject, we add an ex- 
tract from a letter written in September last— 

The needlewomen do not turn out as well as could be 
wished. It is my firm opinion that very many of them get 
corrupted during the voyage. . . . All the officers, I find, 
attach themselves to two or three mistresses during the 
passage out; and a great many go into keeping as soon 
as they land.... But yet many marry, and tend to 
reform their restless and vicious husbands; so that, on the 
whole, Mr. S. Herbert may be looked upon as one of the 
benefactors of Australia. 


The author tells us that, during the voyage, he 
felt bound to regard the ship as his parish, and the 
passengers and crew as his parishioners. Follow- 
ing his convictions of duty, he prayed with and 
preached to the emigrants, and, opening a school 
for the children, gave them such education as the 
opportunity afforded. All this is very praise- 
worthy ; but we must object in toto to preparing 
children for a life in the bush by cramming them 
with the Thirty-nine Articles. 





Exhibition of the Works of Industry of All Nationa, 
i851. Reports by the Juries on the Subjects in 
the Thirty-two Classes into which the Exhibition 
was divided. London : Clowes and Sons, Stamford- 
strect and Charing-cross. 1852. 

Tas handsome and bulky volume is the crowning 

exploit of the Great Exhibition of 1851. That 

transcendant fact would not have been complete 
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without it. It forms the voluminous and truthful 
record of the results of the great idea of our time, 
and furnishes a sublime and enduring response to 
the question, “ What did the Great Exhibition ac- 
complish ?’ While it isa lasting monument to the 
honour of those who competed successfully for 
prizes open to the competition of all the world, 
it is at the same time a cyclopadia of most valuable 
information upon all matters connected with every 
conceivable department of industry and skill. ‘The 
reports of the several juries for the most part em- 
body the past and current history of the several 
branches of manufacture of which they treat, and 
all are the composition of men practically ac- 
quainted with the subject. We must point espe- 
cial attention to “The Supplementary Report on 
Design” by Mr. Redgrave. This of itself is a 
work of the first importance, and evidently the 
production of a man not only well versed in the 
true principles of art, but also extensively familiar 
with the mechanical processes in which art and 
manufacture are blended together. ‘The volume is 
beautifully printed, and adorned with some striking 
coloured illustrations. 


The Poetry of Childhood. A Poem. By Goopwix 
BanmbBy. London: W. Tweedie, 337,Strand. 1852. 
(ioopwix Barmpy has written a goodly number of 
charming little pieces, all with a cast of originality 
abont them, and all with a decided tendency to 
soothe, to exalt, or to purify the mind. The pro- 
duction before us is a poem of considerable length, 
containing, as those who are acquainted with this 
iuthor’s writings would expect, many fine and 
beautiful thoughts, but wanting the simplicity and 
unity of his minor pieces. The following address 

to woman is worthy of the author :— 

To thee, O woman! high the task consigned, 

Daughter of God and mother of mankind! 

By thy Cain’s exile and thy Abel's death, 

Unto a life of promise rear thy Seth: 

By Eli's sons, who from their father fel), 

Devote to God thy heart's own Samue! : 

Grow in his growth and gladden in his grace, 

And Jook on bigh for an immortal race! 

The versification, however, is not so good through- 

out, and is occasionally disfigured by the eacrifice 

of sense to alliteration, as in the following cou- 
plet :-— 

Even childhood's tales are clouded o'er at times, 

And tiny tolls blend bells with cheering chimes— 
which we want penetration to comprehend. <A 
little careful revision and re-writing, with the dele- 
tion of such passages as the above, might perhaps 
obtain for this poem the permanency which the 
hulk of it deserves. If we had not thought it 
worth such revision, we should have made no allu- 
sion to these defects. 

Quest-ce que le Ponapartisme? Le Salut dela France. 
Par M. Epwarp M. Wanmixetron. Paris: Le- 
doyen, Palais-Royal. 1852. 

Wuat no Frenchman of any note could be found 

hase enough to do an Englishman has here at- 

tempted. Every man of principle who could 
wicld a pen to any purpose in I’rance abandons 


ithe President to the consequences of his own acts, 
The historians, philosophers, and politicians of 
Paris stand aloof with closed lips from the pros- 
| perous assassin, and await in silence until the game 
is played out before they utter their verdict. The 
men of mightiest intellect are,exiled from their 
homes, and in foreign lands expect the dénouement 
of the tragedy so bloodily begun. Meanwhile— 
the whole world looking on—Mr. E. M. Warm- 
ington rushes into the vacuum, and addressing 
“the eight millions of electors,” assures them in 
the character of a French subject, simulated for the 
occasion, “that the coup d’ état was not an act of 
‘tyranny, but a precious favour which we owe to 
the merciful protection of the Almighty.” By 
way of establishing this very clever position, he 
reviews just so much of the past doings of Legi- 
timacy, of Orleanism, and of the Republic, as suits 
his purpose; and then, with an ingenuity peculiar 
to himself, finds that Bonapartism is the sovereign 
remedy for all the evils they produced and fos- 
tered. It isa remedy certainly in one sense—it 
knocks the patient on the head, and puts an end to 
his disorders and his life together. ‘The reasoning 
by which the author arrives at his conclusions is of 
that class which would prove anything; and is 
perhaps borrowec from the columns of the enslaved 
and venal newspaper-press of Paris. This book 
was evidently written to curry favour with the 
unprincipled tyrant who, aided by the accident of 
aname, has usurped the sovereignty of France. 
It is disgusting to see an Englishman, not wanting 
in talent, descending so low as to hold a candle 
to such a devil. 


The History of the Puinters of All Nations. Ty M. 
CHarnites Branc. Translated by Peter Berrys. 
With their Portraits, I}}ustrations of their most 
celebrated Works, &e. Edited by M. Dichy 
Wyatt. London: Joln Cassell, Ludgate-hill, 1852. 


Tue first thing that strikes us upcn opening the 
first number of this new work, is the extraordinary 
and somewhat puzzling appearance of the illus- 
trations. The art of wood-engraving here stands 
forth in bold and to a great degree successful 
rivalry with the arts of engraving in line or in 
mezzotint, on copper or steel—gaining in inten- 
sity of effect what it loses in delicacy of expression. 
The picture of Saint Diego D'Alcala is a perfect 
marvel of art: the drawing is as broad and bold, 
and the handling as carelessly playful, as a pen-anc- 
ink sketch by Mortimer; while the lighter parts 
are relieved by a depth of shadow which the wood- 
block only can produce. The Young Mendicant 
is, if possible, still finer, leaving nothing more to 
be desired in the rendering of this picture into 
black and white. Even the portrait of Murillo has 
justice done to it in wood. ‘The pictures in which 
female and infantine forms are the subjects are less 
‘successful, not from any want of skill in the 
draughtsmen, but from the nature of the material 
with which they work. The life of Murillo, which 
is completed in this first part, is a well-written 
and eatisfactory biography, and affords a useful 
lesson to the aspirants for artistic fame. 
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The Illustrated Exhibitor and Magazine of Art. 
Vol. I. London: John Cassell, La Belle 
Yard, Ludgate-hill. 1852. 

Tue literature of this beautiful volume embraces 

neatly every variety of subject : painting, sculpture, 

topography, biography, with inventions and disco- 
veries in art and manufactures, natural history, and 
pers on science, &ec., ke, The contents, in fact, 
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(education are glad to get into business houses in 


Sauvage- | order to learn the routine of management. We 


could point to a house in the city where the profits 
are thousands annually, and where the whol€ sum 


paid out in wages is twenty-four shillings a-week 


for a single quill-driver; the managing-clerk 
works for nothing, and has done so for years; the 
second clerk, who will shortly succeed him, does 


are as Various as those of a magazine, though, in| the same; and three unsalaried young gentlemen 


the choice of subjects, usefulness seems to have 
been mainly kept inview. ‘The papers, which are 





from the country do the out-of-door business. 
Nothing that the poor clerks can say or do will 


well written, have the merit of brevity, always a put anend to this system, since it is too much to 


recommendation in repertories of this kind. 
the extraordinary attraction of this volume lies in 
its illustrations, which are abundant in quantity 
and all of a high order of merit. Many of them 
are not to be surpassed in beauty and finish. The 
Cathedral of Evreux, in page 73, an elaborate mass 
of architectural ornament, may rank with the best 
line engravings of the annuals, and there are scores 
of others equaliy fine. The cuts illustrating the 
paper on the fir-tree, in page 276, et seq., appear 
to us the perfection of wood-engraving. Alto- 
gether, this volume is a unique specimen of what 
can be accomplished by enterprise, urged on by the 
general approbation. The work is so low in price 
that nothing but the sale of a vast impression pre- 
vents it from being to the publisher ruinously cheap. 


Traveller's Library. Part XXVI. Electricity and 
the Electric Telegraph. 'Yo which is added, The 
Chemistry of the Stars. By Dr. Gronce Witson. 
London : Longman and Co. 1852. 

Tue first of these interesting papers contains a neat 

and compact history of electricity from the first 

vague perception of its existence by the Greeks, 
who evoked its agency by the friction of amber, 
down to the completion of the grandest of its tri- 
umphs, in the electrie telegraph of our day. ‘The 
coustruction and the werking of that marvellous 
machine which annihilates time and space, are ex- 
plained in a pleasing and intelligible manner, and 
its applicability to still further purposes of utility 
is pointed out. ‘The essay on the Chemistry of 
the Stars is a somewhat poetical flight into the far 
regions of space; and being written with a great 
deal of learning, a great deal’ of imagination, and 
not a little humorr, it forms a most novel and 
agreeable introduction to the marvels and mysteries 
Which astronomy seeks in vain to grasp. 


The Sucial Position and Claims of Bookkeepers and 
Clerks Considered. By 3.8. Harrisox. London : 
Hamilton and Adams. LDirmingham: Hudson 
wd Son. 18d2. 

Mr. Harrison seems profoundly impressed with 

the misfortones of the clerks and bookkcepers, and 

le makes a solemn appeal to employers on their 
behalf, conjuring them, from considerations of 
religion, to do justice by their servants. We very 


much fear that he will gain nothing by his motion. 
There are thousands of clerks in London who get 
hothing and demand nothing for their services, 
aud there are hundreds of principals who rarely 
employ any othera. 


Young men of property and 


— 


But | expect that employers will forego the natural ad- 


vantages of their position. The profession of 
clerk and bookkeeper, like many others, is over- 
crowded; and the best remedy for the grievances 
of its ill-paid members, is to abandon their calling 
in favour of some mechanical pursuit, which, if it 
be less genteel, may be more remunerative. The 
remedy isa hard one, and will be tardy in its 
operation ; but we see no other. 


Traveller’s Library, Part XXV. Lord Bacon. By 
Tuomas Macaciay. London: Longman and Co. 
1852. 

Tis is a reprint of a very accomplished specimen 

of combined criticism and biography with which 

the reading public are already familiar. ‘The cha- 
racter of Bacon, lauded to the skies by Mr, 

Montagu, is here rather roughly handled by Mr. 

Macaulay, who seems to have been urged to a 

severer judgment through the undue praise of the 

other. A great deal might be said in palliation of 
much that was undoubtedly bad in the conduct of 

Bacon, which here is not said, probably for the 

best of all reasons, namely, that no good end would 

be answered by it. 

The Autobiography of William Jerdan ; with his 
Literary, Political and Social Reminiscences and 
Correspondence during the last Fifty Years. Vol. IT. 
London: Hall, Virtue and Co., Paternoster-row. 
1852. 

Tue second volume of Mr. Jerdan’s Reminiscences 
opens with a chapter on the literary profession, in 
which, and in subsequent parts of the book, he 
vindicates the views he entertains upon that subject, 
and to which some rather violent objections were 
taken by not a few members of the pe in 
their criticisms on his first volume. He compares 
the fate of literary men with that of men in busi- 
ness—observing with respect to the latter: 


There is a bond of union nearly throughoat all the rest 
of the stirring multitude, in active intereourse, to help each 
other in cases of need; bat where is the help for the 
stricken deer who only belongs to the commanion of let- 
ters? Bare is his position, weak and ineffectual his efforts, 
assistance a miracle, restoration a phantom; he is the 
Saint Sebastian of his days, stript and bound, for every 
ernel hand to shoot an arrow into him, to complete his 
martyrdom. And this is no picture of the fancy; it is the 
sad reality of the great majority of literary life. It is not 
the fate of genius, of flightiness, of thougbuessnese, of ex- 
travagance. I could, and wil) hereafter, name some of the 
inost neeful and laborious authors of the age, who lived 
poor and died in debt, though they never committed 8 folly 


” 


or an excess in their lives ! 


And he does name them ; and a sad summary they 
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present of genius and labour successfully directed 
to the accomplishment of great ends, and living 
and dying without attaining the minor object of a 
competence. 

But we must turn from this sorrowful subject 
and glance at the more agreeable contents of the 
book, which are rich and varied to an extent only 
to be guessed at by those who have read the pre- 
ceding volume. ‘The most prominent literary topic 
is the rise and gradual progress of the Literary 
Gazette, of which Mr. Jerdan became head and 
chief at the expiration of his “ broiling in the Sun.” 
Eschewing politics and polemics, in accordance 
with the advice of his friend Mr. Canning, he made 
it the vehicle of literature and art. By the exer- 
cise of unparalleled industry and a liberal discri- 
mination, he raised gradually but stedfastly its 
character and circulation until it became, what it 
long continued to be, the repertory and the oracle 
of a large class of readers imbued with literary 
tastes, and of the youthful and poetry-loving class 
more especially. As a specimen of his arduous 
labours in the cause of the journal, the author 
recites— 

On the return of Parry's arctic expedition, I had the 
privilege of boarding the ships as tley came up the river 
—colleeted all the intelligence I could, and on the Satur- 
day (by tremendous labour extending over sixty hours with- 
out sleep) I presented the public with a good account of 
the voyage about which ‘ all the world” was so interested. 
‘The sale of the Gazette was lifted above five hundred by 
that effort, which, please to observe, in those piping times 
of shilling sheets, was equal to about a thousand pounds 
a- year, besides the upward hoist and improved expectancies. 

There are some interesting revelations respect- 
ing the various contributors to the Gazette, and 
many of the most capital squibs and pieces ol 
humour are reproduced, meeting us again like 
“old friends with new faces,’ to be welcomed with 
ahearty langh by many an old ac quaintance. One 
of the best of these is the sketch of Orator Hunt 
in the madhouse. The history of the author and 
of the work with which he was so long identified 
is brought down to the latter part of the year 1815. 

Perhaps the next most interesting, certainly the 
most amusing, subject, is the author’ s account of 
his quarrels with ‘Taylor of The Sun. This whim- 
sical, bombastic, irritable and tormenting genius 
was the author of “ Monsieur Tonson,” and other 
clever oddities of the sort; but he appears to have 
been such a self-willed and hare-brained i imp as to 
have been utterly uncontrollable, even by the sug- 


gestions of self-interest. He is thus described by 
Mr. Jerdan :— 


I1is features were of a form which resembled an ani- 
mated death’s-head, covered with thin muscles and skin; 
his body rather tapered from the haunch to the shoulder, 
in the sugar-loaf fashion; and below his limbs were mus- 
cular and well-built, as his casings in knee-breeches and 
silk stockings was properly calculated to display. This 
embodiment, his frequent associate, the humorous George 
Colman, described in his own langhable manner by nick- 
naming Taylor ** Merry Death,” and declaring that ‘Taylor's 
body would do for any legs, and lis legs for any body. 

It is difficult to pourtray the mental structure contained 
in this casket, for it was a congeries of contradictions, 
which I ean only account for by restating that Mr. Taylor 
was a being of the artificial stage, not of the actual living 
world. He was acute, yet trifling; experienced, yet 


foolish ; knowing, in one sense, yet absurdly plotting as in 
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a play; and looking for surprises and déenonemenis, as if 
the game of life were a comedy or a farce. Over his 
passions he had no control. ... At the wildest times of 
our differences he would cast himself down upon his knees, 
clasp his hands, gnash his teeth and imprecate curses on 
my head for five minutes together, till some one humanely 
lifted him up and led him away to privacy.... In my 
case his disorder became a complete monemania. He 
thought of nothing, he talked of nothing, he wrote of 
nothing, he dreamed of nothing, but my villany and op. 
pression ; he worried ministers with them, he distressed 
friends, he bored the town, he disturbed the oflice, and he 
ruined the paper. Ilis ignorance of matters familiar 
even to uneducated persons and children was u+terly asto- 
nishing, and could hardly be believed possible to exist in 
union with such faculties as he was in reality blessed with, 
It was a psychological enigma. On one occasion, I seri- 
ously offered to resign to him the exposition of the Sun 
politics, if he could at the moment and without reference 
to a book on geography, repeat the names of the capitals 
of the principal nations in Europe. He could no more 
have done this than he could ‘have flown to them, and he 
did not accept the challenge. 


The result of this outrageous but ridiculous 
quarrel was, in the end, most disastrous to the 
interests of Mr. Jerdan, who was_ badgered at 
length into selling his share in the paper fora 
trifling sum, and to receiving £800 as payment 
in full for arrears of salary amounting to nearly 
£2,000. 

Our space will not allow us to follow the writer's 
personal history through the details of this most 
amusing volume. We must pass his intimacy with 
George Canning, an intimacy equally honourable 
to both parties—his Jong and brother-like con- 
nexion with Sir Francis Freeling, the high-minded 
son of the Redcliffe-street pieman—his cosy and 
comfortable hob-a-nobbing with that most remark- 
able of remarkable men, the late John ‘Trotter, 
Esq., and his fellowship with that prince of trage- 
dians, John Kemble, and a whole catalogue of 
other matters eqnally interesting. How Mr. Jer- 
dan was caught with his head in Lady Melbourne's 
lap we must leave the reader te find out; as well 
as what it was that John Kemble preferred to the 
society of a literary coterie, and how he managed 
to enjoy the object of his preference. ‘These and 
other ‘‘ nuggets” of gold the reader must dig out 
for himself, since we have not space to do it for 
him. With one or two mots, taken at random, we 
must close our brief notice. 


A Highland Donald was tried for a capital offence, and 

had arather narrow escape; but the jury found him “ not 
guilty.” Whereupon the judge, in discharging, thought 
titto admonish him, “Prisoner! before you leave the 
bar, let me give you a piece of advice. You have got off 
this time, but if ever you come before me again, I'll be 
caution (surety) yowll be hanged !.”. “Thank you, my 
lord,” answered Donald, “ thank you for your good advice ; 
and as I'm nv ungrate fu" , 1 beg to gi’e your lords) ip apiece 
of advicein return. Never be caution for onybody ; for the 
cautioner has often to pay the penalty.” 

Soon afier Canning’s statue was put up in Palace Yard, 
in all its verdant freshness, the carbonate of copper not yet 
blackened by the smoke of London, Justice Gazelee was 
walking away from Westminster Hall with Curwood, when 
the judge, looking at the statue (the size of which is herole 
if not colossal) said, “ I don’t think that is very like Can- 
ning; he was not so large ainan.” No, my Jord,” 
Curwood ; ‘‘ nor so green.” 


We must add the following anecdote of Turner, 
which is characteristic. 
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On one occasion Turner, our prince of landscape- 
painters, of whom Lord de Tabley had been a most liberal 
patron, spent ea day or two at Tabley when I was there. 
In the drawing-room stood a landscape on an easel, on 
which bis lordship was at work as the fancy mood struck 
him. Of course, when assembled for the tedious half-hour 
before dinner, we all gave our opinion on its progress, its 
beauties and its defects. 1 stuck a blue wafer on to show 
where I thought a bit of bright colour or a light would be 
advantageous ; and Turner took the brush and gave a touch 
here and there to make some improvements. He returned 
to town, and, can it be credited! the next morning at 
breakfast a letter from hiin was delivered to his lordship, 
containing a regular bill of charges for “ Instructions in 
Painting.’’ His lordship tossed it across the table indig- 
nantly to me, and asked if I could have imagined such a 
thing; and as indignantly, against my remonstrances, im- 
mediately sent a cheque for the sum demanded by this 
“ Drawing Master.” 

Among much curious matter contained in the 
appendix is a ludicrous piece of self-glorification 
extracted from the “ Autobiography of the Cheva- 
lier John Taylor,” father of him of the Sun. He 
was a travelling “ Ophthalmiater,” and as far as 
lying went, appears to have been equal to Mun- 
chausen and Katterfelto rolled into one. 

This volume is adorned with a well-engraved 
portrait of George Canning, and is inscribed to 
his memory. 


A Cyclopedia of Poetical Quotations ; consisting of 
choice passages from the Poets of every Age and 
Country. Edited by H. G. Apams. London: 
Groombridge and Sons; Edinburgh : James Hogg. 

A work of this description has long been a desidera- 

tum with the literary man and the student. The idea, 

it appears, from the editor’s address, is American ; 
but, originate with whom it may, it has been evi- 
dently suggested by a recognised want on the part 
of the public. So far as we are able to judge from 
this first number, which nearly embraces all the 
subjects comprised under the letter A, the work 
has been well planned, and is being well executed. 
When the volume is complete, the possessor may 
turn to any known or unknown passage of poetry 
upon any subject with the ease and readiness with 
which he would find a word in a dictionary. We 
could have wished that the volume, or volumes, 
had been published complete at once. There can 
be no doubt of its making its way and becoming 
a stock book. 


Journal of a Voyage in Baffin's Bay and Barrow 
Straits, in the years 1850-1851, performed by H. 
M. Ships Lady Franklin and Sophia, under the 
command of Mr. William Penny, in search of the 
missing crews of H. M. Ships Erebus and Terror. 
By Peren C. Surnertanp, M.D., M.R.CS.E., 
Surgeon to the Expedition. In two vols. London: 
Longman and Co. 1852. 

Turse two handsome and bulky volumes contain 

4 most exact, minute and detailed record of every 

hoteworthy event connected with Captain Penny's 

expedition in search of the long-lost Franklin and 
hiscrew. The Lady Franklin and Sophia left 

Aberdeen on the 13th of April, 1850. They ar- 

rived at Uppernavik in Greenland early in June, | 

where they engaged a Danish interpreter, and | 
proceeded to Melville Bay, where early in July | 
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; they were joined by Captain Austin’s squadron. 


| They were off Cape York by the 13th of August. 
On the 18th they crossed the top of Baffin’s Bay 
_and sighted Jones’s Sound, having parted company 
with the Austin expedition, On the 25th of 
_August they were off Beechey Island, where on 
the following day a party landed, and discovered 
the winter quarters of Sir John Franklin in 
1845-6. The remains of a rude stone-built hut, 
and the numerous relics and fragments of docu- 
ments which were found—the hundreds of empty 
tin canisters, the chips of wood and pieces of iron, 
and the graves of three men, Braine, Hartwell and 
Torrington, who had died on board the missing 
ships in January and April, 1846—all together 
left no room for a doubt that parties belonging to 
the Erebus and Terror had been here for a consi- 
derable time ; and the opinion was general that it 
had been at a period four years previously. Early 
in September they proceeded onward, and on the 
12th dropped anchor, for the first time since leav- 
ing Aberdeen, in a small bay in Cornwallis Island. 
Here they quartered for the winter, almost in 
company with Sir John Ross's and Captain 
Austin’s vessels. They passed the winter com- 
fortably and merrily, in sports on the ice, dramas 
on board, and in preparing for explorations in 
small detached parties in the coming spring. 
These explorations, the particulars of which form 
the contents of the second volume, were unfortu- 
nately of little profit to the main object of the 
expedition. The fate of the lost navigator remains 
as great a mystery as ever. When all the search. 
ing-parties had returned, a consultation was held ; 
and for reasons with which no man will quarrel, 
it was* judged expedient not to run the risk of a 
second winter in the ice. They accordingly weighed 
anchor from Assistance Bay on the 12th of August, 
1851, exactly eleven months after their arrival, 
and commenced their voyage homeward, which 
was brought to a favourable issue in less than six 
weeks. 

Independent of the light they throw upon the 
probable fate of Sir John Franklin, these vo- 
lumes contain matters of much interest and 
value: they are contributions to the cause of science 
as well as humanity, and they constitute a perma- 
nent record of the gallantry and endurance of 
British seamen in circumstances of hardship, labour 


and peril. 


Researches into the Ejfects of Cold Water upon the 
Healthy Body, to Lilustrate its Action in ; 
in a Series of Experiments performed by the Author 
upon Himself and Others. By Howaap F. Joun- 
sox, M.D. London: Longman and Co. Man- 
chester: William Irwin. 15950. 

Tur doctrine which this volume is intended to 

enforce and illustrate may be expressed in the fo 

lowing terms: Nearly all diseases are consequent 
upon a vicious condition of the blood, the remedy 
for which is its purification by an increase in the 
supply of oxygen: the application of cold water 
in any and all of the modes in use in the hydro- 
pathic treatment, by accelerating respiration and 


retarding pulsation, increases the proportion of air 
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brought in contact with the blood in the lungs, 
and, in purifying the blood, removes the cause of 
disease. The idea is sufficiently ingenious, and 
for aught we know to the contrary, may be just. 
Mr. Johnson details a curious series of experiments 
which sufficiently show that the effect of cold 
water is what he states it to be upon respiration 
and pulsation. But it remains to be shown upon 
what grounds any violent and sudden disturbance 
of the relation usually subsisting between these 
two functions muet necessarily have a curative 
tendency. 


The Life of Napoleon Buon aparte. Ly WeintaM 


Hazitrr. Second Editiou, revised by his Son. 
Vol. IV. London: Office of the Dlustrated Lon 
don Library. 1852. 

Turis fourth and conelauding volume of the life of 
Napoleon carries down his history from the cam- 
paign of 1814 to his death at St. Helena in 1821. 
Hazlitt's version of the battle of Waterloo is not 
particularly complimenti iry to the Duke of Wel- 
lineton, whose reputation he conside red, or affected 
to consider, as “the most shallow and worthle S85 
but it is a glorious and animated picture of a great 
conflict, and does full justice to the valour and 
endurance of the British troops. 
the residence at St. Helena present the author's 
hero and idol in a light which it is impressive and 
profitable to contemplate. Supplementary chap- 
ters are added containing the history of Napoleon's 
family; and a copy of his will is given in the 
appendix, 

Our Tron Roads: their History, Construction, and 
Nocvial Induences. By Frepentenk S. Winriams. 
With numerous Hlustrations. London: Ingram, 

ke and Co., 227, Strand. 185°. 

AMONG all the hooks of the seasoll We have not 

calculated to be more generally 

aecepti able than this work of Mr. Williams’ s. It 
is a history of the rise and progress of railways 
et the railway system, from the first prophetic 

‘oresha dowines of the despised and unfortunate 

vosaas Gray down to the final and triumphant 

fullilment of his prophecies, aud to that perfection 
of speed and convenience which he never dreamed 
of, which we witness at the preseut day. The 
author of this work has evidently laboured cen 


(oo 


met with one 


amore, and has passed over no single branch of his | 


subject that conld render it either amusing, in- 
teresting, or useful. The result isa volume which 
will be read with equal pleasure and protit by the 
general reader and the practical man. — It embraces 
the whole process of railway-construction from the 
tirst projection of the line to its final opening for 
traffic, and describes the whole details connected 
with the work in a most lively and agreeable 
manner. Some of these details are very graphi- 
cally given, and enriched with many humorous 
and laughable incidents: the mania of 1845—the 
strugele for Acts of Parliament—the rushing and 
racing to deposit’ plans—the squabbling and ma- 
nopuviing to effect surveys—the villanous venality 
of lindowners—the opposition of purse-proud 
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ignorance—all these, and many more, form 
lighter topics of the beok, end they are treated 
with a light as ‘The practical portion of 1) 
ubject has been studied in all its) parts; and 
nothing pro] Bd connected with the iron road, 
from the ele ctric telegraph down to the form of a 
sleeper,” las been passed without full and 
adequate notice. Livery railway work of import- 
ance in the kings lom is described and illustrate d; 
and altogether the volume comprises as complete 

history of the great fact of the century as we 
could hope to meet with in such a compass. The 
book is well got up, and the engravings are of a 
high class. 


A Tale of the Riee Lake Plains. 


Pann ‘Tram. London: Fall, 
1852. 


Canadian Crusoes. 
Dy CArMaARIne 
Virtue and Co. 

‘This is an extremely pleasing and not very im- 

probable fiction. The object of the writer has 

been to ineuleate the virtues of energy and self- 
reliance under circumstances of diflic ulty and 
danger. The Crusoes of this little romance are 
three children who lose their way in a Canadinu 
forest, where, by dint of industry and ingenuity, 





The chapters On | 


three years. During this long time they undergo 
a variety of vie lasitude s, anid prosecute adventures 
of different kinds, the relation of which affords the 
authoress an opportunity of describing the meidents 
of a life in the back-woods, with which experience 
ches made her familiar. Catherine, the heroine, 
lis stolen and carried off by an Indian, and is 
irescued by the self-devotion of an Indian girl, 
| whom her brother had saved from perishing. The 
eseenes in the Indian camp and settlement are very 
different from the delineations of the American 
novelists, aud are probably nearer to the truth, 
At the close of the wanderers’ adventures an old 
trapper stumbles upon them in his route, and is 
the means of restoring them to their parents, from 
whom they have been all the while separated but 
hy a few miles. ‘The story is made the vehicle of 
a good deal of instruction besides that of a moral 
kind—the phenomena of the uncultured forest, 
its botanical treasures aud its living occupants, 
‘furnishing the text. The book is exceedingly well 
iealculated for children, to whom its interesting 
contents, its handsome appearance and beautiful 
Ulustrations will render it an acceptable present. 


Ao Visit to Seeland and the Scandinavian North. 
From the Germen of Madame Iba Prerierer 
London: Ingrain, Cooke and Co., 227, Strand. 
PRY. 

THe public ought to be very much obliged to 

Madame Pie iffer for working so hard and reporting 

so faithfully to provide for their amusement, 

especially since her report on the state of things 
in Tecland is net of a uature calculated to tempt 
inany tourists to explore that islaud ou them own 
account. TTospitality is as cold there, it appears, 
as the sient thie gerie rality of the people are 
indesecribably tilthy in their habits, and repulsive 





they contrive to support themselves fora period of 
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in their manners. ‘They are drunken almost | for a history of the old town, but has failed al- 
without exception, and lazy beyond parallel; the | together in turnin g them to good account, and 
oor are honest so long as you have no dealings | arranging them in an attractive form. Still there 
with them, but pre dacious cheats in eve ry kind of | is so much of romance mingled with the historical 
bargain or contract. There is no socie ty worth | facts here jumbled together, that we cannot choose 
the name in the whole island, and very little | but read to the end in spite of the author's want 
literature but what 1s borrowed from other people. of author-craft. This, however, is not the 
The only attraction is the wild, magnificent and | greatest want which Mr. Calton exhibits. ** Want of 
voleanic phenomena of the soil ; and he who cannot | deceucy is want of sense,” says the poet. For 
finda comp sation in the contemplation of these | what earthly reason Mr. Calt my should append to 
for the absence of all even the most trivial com-) the history of the chivalrous warriors who made 
forts of civilised life, will do well to steer clear of | Calais the scene of their prowess and magnanimity 
[eeland as long as he lives. Madame P. visits! a narrative of the disgusting exploits of honourable 
and describes everything remarkable, and her book | drunkards, rakes and spendthrifts, and the doings 
may serve the double purpose of gratifying curiosity | of a filthy Spanish trall, who sold her favours to 
on the subject of the wild ‘TneSSeSs, voleanoes, ana the highest boadehe r, we are at a loss to conceive, 
boiling springs, and warning people away from | Does he wish to insinuate that the aristocracy of 
any attempt to-visit them. ‘The volume is hand- | the present day are a degenes ite race, & mixture 
somely got up, and illustrated with tinted engrav- | of the bully, the jocke ‘vy, and the blackguard, dis- 
ings; and the appendix contains a dissertation on | | hone i Aying from their creditors to find a refuge 
the ancient Ie elandic literature, in the very spot where their forefathers lavished 
| their blow for Mngland’s welfare? We must 
™ lobject, too, to the publication of the memoir of 
Tear; 44 the Shjuts Boy. By fetter Canny.) Pady Hamilton. It would have been better to 
lrauslated from the Swedish hy Professor A, a have l f ] ‘name t he ob] car f he t] lLere 

Kranse. London: Office of thé Illustrated Lon. | U#¥ left her name to the oblivion of the timber 

| yard at Calais. fer reputation will gain nothing 


don Library, 227, Strand. 1852, : I rT 
, . . ~~ . froma the memow of our author, u spite of a 
Wer cannot agree in the opinion of the translator <i a ni a » 
the palliations he can produce, it is. sufficiently 


of this amusing story as to the relative merits of ~~. : F, 
Wice Carl ae Th centet evident from his own showing, that she led a life 
Miss Carlen and T’rederika Bremer. ‘The writings ; 1) f eas 1 all the ] 
ae | ‘ross profligaey from her girlhood, all the less 
of the latter appear to us to be of a far higher he oO protis ¢ v r girthood 
bers . 2 : ; , Pexcusable that she was a woman of talent and 
elass than those of the former—judging at least CY 1 
j ae “ accomplishments, She wrought her own rutin, 

by the romance before us. Miss Carlen describes | vyperge “+i 

Rene =9 ge band could mot justly complain. 
Swedish life with much erace and naireté, but she | fg se 
| 
| 
| 


dwells too much on trivialities, incidental to all | —_— 

societies and interesting in none, The characters | 7p. Diggins: Poctically and Pictorially Displayed. 
of Virginia and her husband have the aspect of | From’ the Low-book of Lubin Landsman, late of 
sheer inventions, and are suelr as are only tobe! Limehouse, London Dean and Son, Threadneedle. 
met with in the imaginations of the northerns ; to | street; G. Mann, Cornhill, Lhondou. 1862 

on ftahan or a Spaniard both would appear ad wy How VER wants a good laugh on the subject of 
monstrous and unwholesome absurdities. Ivar,| the diggings, cannot do better than procure this 
the hero of the piece, is cruelly thrashed, when | come: ally lulorous ballad, with its yard and a half 
alad, by an impetuous noodle nobieman; the in-| of clever illustrations. Poor Lubiu is put through 
sult rankles in his breast, and cighteen years | the whole process secunduin artem, and suilers all 
fterwards he avenges himself by marrying the | sorts of miseries before he makes the grand dis- 
noblervan’s daughter, and Inumbling the pride of | cove ry, that he ws but a fool after all. Once en- 
the father by declaring himself a “tanner,” and lighte ned on this point, he avails himself of the 
pretendedly renouneing his nobility. ‘The renun- | first chance to scamper home again, and there is 
ciation, however, turns out a joke, and the business | an end of his history; which will be the history of 
winds up to the satisfaction of all parties. At the | thousands. 


true character of Ivar it is diflicult to guess, when — 

all is over, as there is not suflicient incident in the Links in the Chain of Destiny. A Poem iu various 
‘ory to develope it. The happiest delineations verse. By Ronary Camppecr. London: 83, 
are the Chamberlain de CGioesse, & most auliuslny Newman-street, Oxford-street Lsi.2. 


frandiloquent blockhead and despairing — suitor, Tuese * Links,” we are afraid, are not destined to 
~~ the scandal-loving Mademoiselle Nyquist, be very generally understood. The poem is a 
‘ose Longue is enough to set awhole city on fire. | oy. Ity in composition ; there is nothing like it 
—— that we have ever seen, unless it be the * Lily 
‘ * s { 5 Pad { ce e * J ‘ on , 
Annals and Legends of Calais. With Sketches of and the Bee;” and that, like these * Links,” was 


Emigre Notabilities, and Memoir of Lady Hamilton. rather above our comprehension. Tor want of a 
By Ropenr Bert Carros. London: John Russell | standard by which to judge this strange produc- 
Smith, 30, Soho- square. 1852. tion, we shall give a couple of extracts so that the 
Tits neat volume will be found a useful companion | reader imay judge for himself. ‘There are some 
to the visitor at Calais. The author has indas-| good thoughts in the book, as well as some wild 
‘ously collected a pretty large fund of materials | faucies ; whether they are expressed in poetry or 
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prose we leave the public to decide. 
ing is an uncomfortable truth :— 


There be a kind of benefits 

That crush the mourner’s heart 

More grievously 

Than a)! the dire extremities 

Of bitter want! 

Such have I known: 

My loaded soul hath groaned 

Beneath its domination ; 

Cast upon the mercy 

Of a merciless succour!! 

Like a struggling swimmer, weary and undone— 
Flung by remorseless waves, upon the breast 
Of some cold rock, 

Less comforting than death— 

But yet compelled to greet its stony heart, 
With one sad smile of gratulation, 

Where no other help appeared 

To save him from the ugly bloody jaws 

Of grim despair. 


To economise space, we shall give the next) 


extract as though it were prose. The reader may 
amuse himself if he choose in splitting it up so 
as to make two pages of verse. 


Some minutes of suspense had passed away; my friend 
did not return, and all again was still: so I resumed 


my previous task. I raised my head—withont a sound the | 


door moved slowly, and a figure glided in. The stole that 


covered it was black—its face was pale; at once with hor- | 


ror I was struck! I knew the face ; it was a mortal being’s, 
but I hardly felt that it was morial. Never shall I forget 
those eyes, that glared with wild astonishment to lind nie 
there; then witha flash, as one awaking from a fever’s 
dream, fixed them on me with hatred’s calm deter- 
mined gaze, and said, ‘**We cannot both remain within 
these walls.” I quietly showed I could not acquiesce with 
treatment so ungenerous, ‘The duty which I owed myself 
was incompatible with every wish to satisfy the humour of 
this fantasy. I could not ratify with colour such injustice; 
ignorant alike of me and of the policy wherewith to deal 
with such an exigence. 


a“ 


We have seen all manner of chains, from the 
rocky chain of the Alleghanies to the chain of 
the industrious fleas, but never met with the 
Chain of Destiny, and cannot therefore say what 
it is like. Our printer’s devil suggests that it is 
the chain which is coiled round the tail of the 
vea-serpent to confine him within the American 
latitudes, and that it is made of “yarn.” It may 
be so—we don't know what to make of it. 


Art and Faith; or, the Ilarmony of Science and 
Scripture. By Georce Trove. London: James 


Blackwood, Paternoster-row. Edinburgh: J. Men 
zies. Glasgow: W. Collins. 1852. 
Tris is a rather singular book upon a singular 


LIFE 


Church of England Life and Fire Assurance 
Institution.— Tlie anuual meeting of the proprietors of 





this institution was held on Wednesday at the offices, 5, 
Major James Oliphant, H.E.1.C., in the chair. | 
Froin the statement of the transactions of the company suh- 
mitted by the Secretary, it appeared that the new life-poli- | 


Lothbury ; 


cies issued during the past year considerably exceeded 


The follow: | 





ATURE. 


plan. The author visits the Great Exhibition, and 
| sees in its various marvels of human industry and 
‘talent the fulfilment of Scripture prophecies. To 
| his view, art becomes the handmaid of religion— 
' science the expouent of Holy Writ; and he is im. 
| pressed with the solemn significaney of the lesson 
'which, under this aspect, they are calculated to 
teach. His book is not unlike the Crystal Palace 
itself; it is a voluminous exhibition cf all the 
| important manufactures and inventions which have 
signalised human progress from the earliest ages 
of the world ; and it contains a number of brief and 
‘pithy treatises upon the different branches of pro- 
ductive industry; it is crammed with information 
upon a vast variety of subjects, every one of which 
is made the text for a brief homily, enforcing the 
duty of man to God, to his neighbour, and to him. 
self. It will be seen that such a book is peculiarly 
adapted for the family-circle and the perusal of the 
young: it was no doubt written very much with 
this object, and we cordially recommend it to the 
heads of families as a useful and desirable addition 
to the domestic library. 


BOOKS RECEIVED.—NOTICES DEFERRED, 
The History of the Pontificate of Pius the Ninth ; in- 
eluding a Narrative of the Political Movements in Italy 
during the last five years. By G. B. Niconini. Edin- 
burgh: James Nicol; London: J. Nisbet and Co. 1852, 

HTistory of the Jesuits. By G. B. Nicottn1. Nos, 1, 2, 


| 

| 

) and 3. Edinburgh: James Nieol; London: J. Nisbet 
| and Co, 1852. 

| Eeclesiography ; or, the Biblical Church analytically 


delineated, Bz G.Manxty. London: Partridge and Oakey, 
Paternoster-row. 1852. 
Ostentation: or, Critieal Remarks on “ Quakerism ; or, 


the Story of My Life.” By Sanpuam Entry. Dnblin: 
Hodges and Smith. 185°. 
Fourth Annual Report of the Eastern Archipelago 


Company, 

Scotch County Courts. Edinburgh: Paton and Ritehie, 
3, Hanover street; Glasgow: Murray and Son, and Smith 
and Son, &ce., &e. 

A Discourse delivered in St. Mary’s Catholie Chureh, 
Edinburgh, July 8, 1852, at the Funeral Service of the 

Right Rey. Father in God, Andrew Carruthers, D.D., 
Bishop of Ceramis, and Vicar Apostolie of the Eastern 
District of Scotland. By the Rev. Joun Srraty. Edin- 
burgh: Marsh and Beattie, 1%, South Hanover-street. 
1852. 

Cabinet of Reason. Why do the Clergy avoid Disens- 
sion, and the Philosophers discountenance it? By G. J. 
Horyoakr. London: Watson, Queen's Head-passage, 
Paternoster-row. L852. 

School Economy: A practical book on the best modes 
of Establishing and Teaching Schools, &c. By J, Symons, 
A.B. London: Parker, West Strand. 1852 
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those of any previous year, especially amongst the clergy, 
while the claims paid were less than the receipts on the 
lapsed policies. In the fire department the results wet 
equally favourable, the losses being under 10 per cent. 

the receipts. After the report had been read, the retiring 
_ Directors, Captain J. P. Macdougall and James Lamb, Es4q+ 
| and the audiiors, R, 8, Cahill, Esq., and M. R. Scott, Esqe 
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were unanimously re-elected ; John Carnac Morris, Esq., 
and the Rev. Edward Carr, being elected to fill the two 
vacancies. Resolutions, expressive of the high estimation 
in which the services of the directors and secretary (Mr. 
Emmens) were held for their able management, were then 
passed, and aftera vote of thauks to the chairman, the 
meeting separated, 

British Mfutual Life Assurance Society.—We 
extract the following from the report of this suciety:— 
‘During the past yearthe business transacted has exceeded 
that of any previous year, 261 policies having been issued, 
assuring £44,103 153,, apon lives averaging the age of 
thirty-four years, and securing an annual income in pre 
miums of £1,224 1s. 20. Since the accounts were made 
ap, 73 more policies have been issued, assuring £14,005 
10s., making a gross total assured, since the commence- 
ment of the society, of £253,244 4s. ; deducting the assu- 
rances Which have lapsed, and the claims which have been 
paid, the amount now assured will be found to be £185,451 
ids., the annual premiums upon which amount to £5,087 
Ms. 11d. In addition to these, there are now 27 proposals 
for assurances, amounting ta £7,599, which have either 
been accepted and are not yet completed, or are under con- 
sideration. The deaths during the year have been but 
three, involving claims amounting to £600, which were im- 
mediately ad:nitted and paid; and it may te here worthy of 
remark, that of these three claims one was a case in which 
the assurance was effected to secure the repayment of a 
debt, and that, in the other two instances, the benetits 
resulted to the widows and orphans of the assured; and at 
acoston'y of about £4 Gs, Sd. percent. upon the amonnt 
they received.” The directors refer with satisfaction to 
the progcess made by the Britis Mutnal Subscription Loan 
Assurance Classes established in connexion with this 
office. Ll orty of these classes are now in operation, and 
many thousands of pounds have been subscribed and lent 
out, to the advantage of many deserving persons; while 
only a trifling loss has been incurred by bad debts. 

National Loan Fund Life Assurance Socicty.— 
Tie adjourned annual meeting of this society was held on 
the 12ih July, to receive the report of the Commitice of In- 
vestigation, appointed on the 12th of May. The Committee 
eunsisted of three gentlemen, straugers to each other, elected 
from the general body of shareholders. After a strict and 
laborious investigation of a month's continance, they have 
admitted the substantial correctness of the directors’ 
report in every material poiut; viz.—An annual income 


’ 


of £73, being nearly double of what it was in 146, 
at which time the society had been ten years in Operation. 
An addition of new policies during the last three years, 
averaging about one thousand annually, covering assurances 
to the aggregate amount of a million and half sterling, and 
the number of which, during the past six montis of the 
current year, have increased in a ratio of above 40 per 
cent. And even allowing a wide margin for ‘‘ some eom. 
paratively (as to the whole) immaterial assets,’ a balance 
in favour of the society exceeding £100,000, after deduct- 
ing the present value of all liabilities from that of the in- 
vestments, and the income from annual premiums; 
enabling the directors, after entirely extinguishing the re 

mainder of the £21,000 set down for preliminary expenses, 
aud laying by a handsome reserve for future prouts, to 
declare to policy-holders a cash bonus of 15 per cent., or a 
reversionary bonus varying from 22 to 52 per cent. on the 
premiums, and to the proprietors a bonus of 3) per cent., 
in addition to the regular interest of 5 per cent., making a 
dividend of 84 per cent. per annum on the paid-up capital. 
From the account of the receipts and expenditure of this 
Society, for the six months terminating on the J0th of June 
last, it appeared that £1,794 Is. 34. had been received for 
Premiums on new assurances, £15,752 1s. 6d. for pre- 
miums on renewals, £3,462 for dividends on stock in the 
funds, and £2,501 43. for interest on mortgages and other 
Myestnents. The amount paid for claims (the greater part 
Nearred daring the last year) was £6,750, and the aldi 

tions added to those policies ainounted to £1,0 i. Com 

paring the corresponding six months of last year with those 

of the present year, it would be found that a large increase | 
had taken place, notonly in the number of policies, but in | 
the sums assured, The number of policies effected up to | 
the 30th of June, 1851, was 63. In the same period of 
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the present year, the number of policies effected amounted 
to Sd, assuring £50,080. Within the last four months, 
6% of the new policies for assuring £43,558 had been 
effected. On the other hand, the claims by death had been 
remarkably low, extending only to the three policies, not 
exceeding £1,200; while the amounts cancelled by sur- 
render and forfeiture were so small that the policies re- 
maining in force on the SOth of June had increased to 
1,428, assuring a sum of LOU DS3, producing annual pre- 
miums £50,500 Gs. 4d. The actuary stated that, since 
the Ist of January last, the amount assured had increased 
by upwards of £55,000, The income of the society had 
increased £2,000 per annum, and the invested capital 
amounted to upwards ef LLS6.000, 

Alfred Life Assurance Association.— At the annual 
general meeting of the members of this association, held 
at the Offices, Lothbury, the Hon. FE. T. Yorke, M.P., in 
the chair, a report was read, of which the following is the 
:—** Gentlemen,—aAt the close of another finan- 
cial year your Directors attend as usual to report the pro- 
gress made by the Society since they last had the pleasure 
of meeting you with that object. You may remember that 
on tie last occasion it appeared that the Society had as. 
surances in force for £530,438, yielding an annual income 
of LIS 56. These, your Directors are glad to say, have 
been inervased during the year to £611,007, and paying 
premiums amounting to £22,173 18s. lld. From this 
total, however, the assurances lapsed during the year by 
death and other causes have, of course, to be deducted. 
The number of policies lapsed by death is 15, and the 
amount payable in respect of them is £9,451 2s, 8d., in- 
cluding the additions made by way of bonus to the sum 
assured. Your Directors have had frequent occasions to 
remark on the very low rate of mortality observable among 
the lives assured with the Association, and the experience 
of the past year warrants their again congratulating the 
members on that head. The office expenditure still main- 
tains its very moderate character, the amount for the past 
year being no more than £2,657 178. 41. After payment 
of the claims, and all other outgoings, the sum of 
£5,109 3s. 2d. has been carried to the credit of the 
surplus fund, which now amounts, as will be seen, to 
LU2Q SOL Ss. 11d.” 

United Kingdom Life Assurance Company.— At 
the annual meeting of the above society, held on the 15th 
of Jnaly last, the seeretary read a report, comprising a 
Statement of the company's affairs—‘rom which we select 
the following particu'ars:—‘‘ As required by the deed of 
settlernent, the directors laid a statement before the meet 
ing of the receiptsand disbursements, and the funds of the 
company up to the Sist Deeember, 1851. The number 
of policies issued in each of the last three years, the gross 
amount assured, and the amount of the new premiums in 
each year, were a3 follows, viz.:-—— 


subst uce 


Amount of 


Number olf Amount 
New Policies, Assured. New Premiums. 
PRhu mS Ag) L482 070 a £14,255 
1850 ‘ YG i 371,998 13,859 


Iso] oes oO] 12,409 


The reduction in the amount of premiums is accounted 
for by the age of the parties insured, the number of poli 

a3 insured being the trae eriterion of the 
business done. ‘The increase in the company’s assets 
during the year 1851 was £35,595 3s. Od. The number of 
claims, with the amount assured in each of the last three 
years, has been as follows, viz:— 


305,526 


cies and su 


Number of Claims. Amount Assured, 
1s49 . . fe . . LES 1ST 
1850 ; ; 1 ; . 49,307 
Is51 ° ‘ 65 ° . 47,151 
These claims have all been promptly admitted, end the 


amounts discharged without delay. The company’s lia- 
bilities show a stealy, gradual increase. The gross amonnt 


of the premiums received in each year also indicates a fair 


average proportion of geod business, viz :— 


Net amount of liabilities. Gross amount of premiums, 


1s4y : £2,022,509 ‘ , £56,075 
1850 ° 2,773,043 . . VS,015 
1851 ; 2,970,560 : . v7,119 
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United Mutual Life Assurance Society.—' lic 
third annual meeting of this society was held at the office, 
54, Charing-cross, London, on Thursday, the 22nd July. The 
report was to the following effect: During the present year, 
$17 proposals have been received, and 215 policies issued, 
assuring sums amounting to £50,464, and yielding an addi- 
tion to the previous annual income from premiums of £1,770 
7s.1d. ‘Tbe total number of assurances completed to the 
end of the financial year is 605, for an aggregate amount 
of £166,452, being an aversge of nearly £300 per policy. 
Four poticies only have become claims since the ecom- 
meucement of the society. The suis assured thereby 
amount to £1,100, of which £600 had been paid at the 
time of closing the accounts, and the remaining £500 has 
been paid since, thus evincing by @ prompt settlement of 
these claims the great advantage of an indisputable policy. 
The directors have conducted their operations with a strict 
regard to economy, feeling convineed that, by so acting. 
they have been laying the foundation of great future pros- 
perity. ‘lhe balance-sheet contains a statement and valu- 
ation of the assets and liabilities of the society to the 31st 
May last; and it appears therefrom that, afier providing for 


accounts, there remained at that period a balance of £7,555 
14s. Sd. in favour of the society. 

Wational Assurance Company of Ireland.—(n 
the loth July, the half-yearly stated general meeting of this 
company was held in the board-room, College-green, Dub- 
jin; Thomas Pim, Esq.,in the chair. The secretary read a 
statement of accounts, showing that the affairs of the com- 
pany were ina highly satisfactory condition. The chairman 
raid that he felt much pleasure in stating that the directors 


were in @ position to recommend a dividend of six percent. | 
year 185] likewise contrasts favourably with that of the 


Mr. Ferrier proposed that the statement of accounts should 
be adopted by the meeting, and entered on the minutes of 
the company, 


was passed unanimously. Mr, lerrier proposed a reso- 


lution tothe etfeet that the recommendatiun of the directors | 


should be acted upopv, and that a dividend of six per cent. 
ou the paid-up capital, being equal to £) 10s. per share, 
should be declared, and that payment of the same should 
commence on Monday, the Sih of Angust next. The motion 
having been seconded by Mr. Robert Milner, was passed. 
Catholic Law and General Life Assurance Com- 
pany.—The usual snnual general meeting ef the above 
assurance company was held at the company’s office, %, 
New Coventry-street, Leicester-square, ou ‘Lhursday, the 


Y2ud July, ‘The attendance of proprietors aud shareholders | 


was more Numerous than on former occasions, Shortly 
after one o'clock the chair was taken by the Right Rev. Dr. 
Morris, who, after realing the notice calling the meeting, 
proceeded to read the report of the directors,of which the fol- 
lowing is an epitome. ‘The report began by alluding to the 


deep loss which the directors had sustained in the death of 


one of their most valued and laborious colleagues, James 
Marshall, Esq. After adverting to the necessity, the utility 
ond practicability of life-ussurunce, the report went on to 
state that, agreeably to the resolution passed at the genera! 
meeting in 1850, a call was made in October, of that year, 
of £1 per share, of which £5,790 had been received by the 
directors, there yet remaining due by the shareholders to 
complete the eall, £3,062. 
was for the amount of £40,262 15s.,0f which sum £24,772 
has been taken, giving, in annual premiums, £632 L1s. 10d, 


ASSURANCE 


im that fund. 


Mr. Connolly seconded the motion, which | 


The application for policies 
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The project of a new feature in the company’s Operatious 
was spoken of in the last year’s report, viz., the establish. 
ment of an * Operatives’ Fund,” baving particularly jp 
view the carrying out of prudent, economical and tempe. 
rate habits among the iudustrious classes of society. This 
feature has now been successfully adopted, and the sum of 
£144 3s. 7d. had been received from 1,076 persons assuring 
The report then alluded to the retrench- 
ments whieh had been made in various directions, and 
concluded by calling upon the shareholders and proprietors 
to aid in bringing before the public the advantages arising 
from the practice of life-assurance, 

Royal Insurance Company.— At the annnal meeting 
of this society, held at the offices, North Juhn-street, on 
Wednesday, the 4th inst. Mr. Dove, the manager, read a 
report, from which we select a few important items. 

“The accounts of the company for 1¢51 afford satisfac. 
tory evidence of the advancement and success of the com- 
pany in each of its departments. 


** FIRE DEPARTMENT, 
“ Notwithstanding the progress of increased competition, 


the payment of the suins assured, and the outstanding | und the consequent reduction of premiums which it has 


produced both in England and abroad, the business of the 
company has again made another progressive step, the pre- 


' miums of the year, which amount to £49,110 17s, 5d., ex. 


ceeding those of 1850 by upwards of £5000. The state- 
ment in the Jast report, showing the premiums of that 


'year to have been actually 40 per cent. in excess of (the 


year) 1348, enhances the value of the still further increase 


now adhvuunced, 
*“*TIFE BRANCH. 


“ The amount of new business in this department for the 


preceding year, showivg an increase of the sum assured 
amounting to £20,000. It is, however, in the present year 
more especially that the rapid advance of the business ex- 
ceeds what the previous experience of the board could have 
anticipated. ‘The announcement that assurances effected 
during the current year will participate in the division of 
profits to Slst December, 1554, has obviously drawn the 
attention of the public to the wisdom of its selecting this 
company for life-assurance purposes, and the result is 
strougly exhibited in the fact that the premiums on new 
policies received during the last six months are greater in 
amouut by upwards of 10 per cent. than the whole sum of 
new premiums for the entire twelve months included in the 
last report. 

‘The accounts of the eompany for the year under review 
exhibit an amount to the credit of profit and loss of 
£26,403 193. 5d. The direetors are therefore of opinion 
thut a dividend of 3s. per share be declared for the past 
year, but as there will still be a sum of nearly £13,000 
remaining on the aecount after this operation, they would 
further recommend that on the present occasion a bonus of 
Is. per share be likewise paid to the proprietors, both free 
of income-tax.” 

After the report, the chairman said that the directors 
recommended a dividend of five per cent., or 3s, per share, 
and 1s, per share in the shape of a bonns. The declara- 
tion of the dividend and bonus was subsequently moved 
by the chairman, seconded by Mr. Mozley, and carried— 
the same to be payable on the 2ist August inst. free of 
income-tax, 
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